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Volumes I and II 


: Edited by E. S. de Beer 


\ r olmLockc*s letters constitute tho 
, Principal authority for bis 
1 ilography, for they show his _ 

, . 'naterial* intellectual, and spiritual 
■: K !nvironment and bring together tho 
i 1 iirdioary course of hisJife and the 
I Ijccftt issues of his time. The letters 
' ire printed from the original 
ji: ' ipanuficripts wherever possible, and 
p ; ito arranged in chronological order, 
i i 1 '[heywill be published in right 
! , ! olumes: Volume I covers the years 
: - : '650-79, Volume II 1679-S6. . 
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THOM GUNN : 

Jack Straw's Castle 

78pp. Faber aud Faber. £3.25. 

D. H. Lawrence remarked Jn A 
review that when reading new 
poetry ho was like an animal m a 
wood, prick! og its ears if it heard 
an' unfamiliar sound. It the sound 
turned out familiar the animal lost 
interest and Resumed. its normal 
rounds. With h few reservations it 


is as good a /test as any; even i£ 
the poet and his manner are famil- 
iar — as recognizable as Philip Lar- 
kin, say, or SteVle Smith — their 



new poems, or old poems, read as if 
for the first time, can always make 
us prick up our ears. 

-As it happens I have recently 
had the ear-pricking experience 
with several widely different poets 
and poems: some Polish poets id 
original and translation; William 
Cookson's Dream Traces, and prose 
poems by Andrew Harvey; some of 
Peter Dale's Mortal Fire ; a few 

E ocms of Fleur Adcock and throe 
y Alan Massey. I also heard John 
Betjeman, Robert Lowell and 
Mtirj.ol Rukeyser each read one of 
their own short poems at the PEN 
conference. AH kept the ears . 
pricked, though the Betjeman was 
so familiar that they waited for 
each syllable as for an old friend; 
and Muriel Ru keyset's little offer- 
ing became predictable after ten 
words, like a rubric or a recipe, 
without forfeiting their attention. 
Lowell’s short piece, a superb one, 
kept the mouth open as well as tho 
ears up. ■ * 

I stray Lawrence's metaphor on 
this ramble because It seeuta to me 
.the case that Quite a numbed of 
poets today, obviously distin- 
guished, whose verses havo made 
a merited mark, are not in the least 
concerned With making in us what 
Barfield tailed this Kelt 1 change of 
consciousness ". In some case»-^- 
Thom Gunn's for me Is one — not to 
do so seems deliberate policy. With 
him I havo always found myself 
grinding along, not alienated 
exactly, but clambering over and 
among die .language to see what is 
going to happen next.. The fact that 
there Is a “Next”, and 6ne wants 
it, !a Important, but with ear-prick- 
ing poetry the next is already there, 
■In evet f y seizure of what is. Pushkin's 
Ruslan and ’ Lyudmila Is a narrative 
poem, Hke Paradise Lost or the 
Prelude, but their first lines do not 
exist to load us to what conges 
after: ’they, seem In .utterance to 
have already done so. • ' 

It. is probably in consequence of 
the same - deliberate ; policy that 
Thom- Gunn's poetry has often 
seemed to me to he not quite 
'‘real ", to be, as it were, counter- 
feiting poetry with a highly accom- 
plished and covertly malignant, 
skill, in Order to draw forth and 
examine the relation of the con- 
sciousness of reader ‘ and poek— 
states peculiarly complex', when 
both have before them something 
so unusual in- the way of language 
-as. a poem, at a bee more expressive 
and more gratuitous than normal 
communication. In " The Release " 
he writes of . a figure seen in the 
street: . 

He eases to and fro jn ‘his 
consciousness 




obviously successful poem jn the 
book, “The Cherry Tree", which 
appears to rejoice in the sort of 
rigorous, absorbed insight we asso- 
ciated wish William Carlos Wil- 
liams. 

The purpose may In fact be 
escape for die poet? Gunn seems 
to want to avoid being pihned 
down by the precisions that are , 
“ poetry” : hernce a technique to • 
stop us pricking our eairs and lick- 
ing our lips. He can seem like a 
Wallace Stevens . who has 
renounced the magic tongue which 
made Stevens a shaman, even qs be 
sought to formulate that state, and 
to derine for us why poetry must 
bo siiamauisric. Several poems in 
Jack Straw's Castle seem to be imi- 
tating kinds of conventional and 
contemporary exactness by poets— 
Elizabeth Bishop, Ted Hughes, even 
Larkin— who, in " achieving their 
own kind of exactness have 
become, In Stevens's words, too ' 
exactly themselves. - 

There Is for example on elegant 
sonnet called “ Diagrams ", about 
the skeleton of a New York sky- 
scraper going up : 

On girders found them, Indians 
pad like cats, 

With wrenches in their pockets.. 

and hard hats. 

They wear their yellow boots like 
moccasins, 

Balanced where air ends and where 

steel begins. 

It clicks off with a cadence and a 
comment that could be Robert 
Frost. Yet finished simplicity does 
not seem to be what it just is'. A 
poem called " Thomas Bewick " 
does the .. same tiling. 11 Faustus 
Triumphant" and "The Outdoor 
Concert" insert a thin edge of 
emphasis into their own non-being 
by making the point: where does 
being exist? Faustus is "flamy": 
flame animates me 
with deUght in time’s things 
so intense that l am 
almost lMt to time ' • - 

For him "There is no terror In 
combustion " because hell can only 
mean entering "Father-Nature, tlie 
Great Flame", and therefore the 
original bargain made was without 
meaning: 

For 

vein and artery are not • 


of the huuiiui ability to observe, as 
the dog’s to use its nose, but Thom 
Gunn's poetry is not going to bo 
caught like that. By declining, so 
to speak, to be a poem us u turd is 
a turd, each poem deliberately pre- 
vents us from being n render ns a 
dog is ii dog. And ouch scorns to 
exist to remind us of the fnct, 
otherwise it would not be worth my 
making an issue of it. The skill ami 
also the charmiessnoss of this 

E oetry Has in the fact that it only 
egins to operate when it hns been 
more ofc less laboriously taken in. 
as if — once again — to remind us of 
the gradual and pnninl nature of 
human communication and percep- 
tion, whereas most poetry succeeds 
by making them absolute, or nt 
least creating the illusion of doing 
so. 

To be absolute is to be vulnerable, 
and the technique .of Gunn’s fight- 
ing -terms seems to be to avoid 
that. Hence when the emotion of 
the poem seems to invite or 
require vulnerability it will not 
appear, whiclt may or may not be 
on purpose. In two poems called 
c< Breaking Ground " n woman is 
invoked, sentimentally. " Kent" 
sees her, an old person, perhaps n 
. mother, jn terms of gardens, 
flowers and the humus to which 
she is returning. “ Monterey " sees 
Joan Baez as u voice disiri lulled, 
and thus " ever fuire ”. “ Lust Days 
at Teddlngton " is even more 
obvious, and docs raise the ques- 
tion of whether the technician or 
scientist, trying to bu “ human is 
not more distasteful thnu an ordin- 
ary human being can he. Gunn is 
only natural in the lab, in his 
slightly grubby white coat. This Is 
the case with the actual series 


store keepers, nor is 
Nature a lawyer. 

At the outdoor concert 
You recognize not 
tho content of it but 
the fact that it is 
there to be recognised. 

The secret of the concert la that it 
is not a thing jn Itself but, as they 
used to say, a happening. Irt "liv- 
ing a while" the music is like a 
spider that has “ become its web ", 
a god existing • ■ . 

only in its creation. 

It mdst he admitted that all this 
Is familiar stuff, but Gunn appears 


to try, and to succeed, not to be 
caught- saying it . This becomes 
most odd, and in fact slightly 
creepy, in.. a hearty poem called 
Yoko”' about a black labrador, 
.who: frisks about in front of his 


moat odd. and In !act slightly 
creepy, in ...a hearty poem called 


master under the piers, exploring 
different vintages of excrement: 

* 1 investigate ter and Gotten sand- 
wiches, everything, and go on. 
And here a dri^d old turd, 




called "Jack Straw's .Castle”, a 
sequence of eleven poems which 
repay tho closest uticmiun. 

Thfe castle seems to he not so 
much the body as our relations 
with- ourselves, our sclf-fnmiliurliy 
turning Itself inside out in night- 
mares of otherness. A classic Gunn 
subject; and like everything else 
Jn rite book It -shows both it well- 
preserved and n freshly enterpri- 
sing competence. Jack Straw Is Jn 
one sense tho nufclcnr soul of' 
today, , living in his pilovWon and 
hi-fi. haunted • by nows items 
which terrify 0 nd attract lilm. 
ottering, as they do, sumo sort of 
orgiastic identification with on 
otherwise unattainable nutor world. 
He is also his own soxuul, or more 
figurative homosexual, experience: 

So humid, we He shectlcss— bare 
_ . . and close, 

Facing apart, but leaning ass to 
. ... ass . , . 

What if this is the man I gave the 

Who got In- while I slept? OrvXat 

Still, is a dream, of that same 
. man ? 
No, real, 

comes frpm outside the castle, I 
. - can feel. . . « 

„And even if he were a dream 
—Thick sweating flesh against 
.... . , - which I He curled— 

With dreams like this, JackY ready 
• ’ . . for the world. 

The sequence has an epigraph from 
Martm Chunlewit : . ■ 

. and wI,en he pictured In his 
mind the -- 

uier. fa 


For if I brought all of ibis stuff 
. inside 

There must bo nu miisuir to bring 
it. front. 

Tho logic comforts while it still 
disturbs. Though dreams identify 
with him, Jack Straw cannot have 
Invented Munson, wlm hns a retd 
oxisrciieo outside. Yel it is implied 
that tho bankrupted castle-owner. 

i ack Straw, cun only sell out to 
lauson, longs to identify with him, 
in n travesty of surrender to com- • 
munnl life. - 

Oife short section raids like t 
parody of Gunn, and pcrliups ibis 
too Is by intention ? 

I am the man on the rack. 

I am the man who puts the man on 
the rack. 

I am the man who watches the 
man who puts the man on the 

rack, 

There Is something distinctly ddJA" . 
vu about that, and .vet Gunn has 
not enough of a poetic personality 
(or maybe of course be has 
renounced it) to bo parodied, even - 
by himsolf. His lack of confidence ' 
in individuality seems to go deeper 
than the poetry intends or can 
afford. In spite of the tension of 
the sequence, Us undoubted end - 
ambiguous drama, there is some-, 
tiling stDgcy nimur the Mnuson end 
Clmzzlewit echoes, and drably 
anonymous too, as if the poet were 
compounding a deeper kind of 
nonentity behind the dramatic 
play. Finding one’s way into the 
sequence is absorbing enough, but 
the outcome is disappointing ; and 
this must be because the poetry 
has not made the experiences pecu- 
liar to itself, ns Klim's did those of 
37ie Waste Land. nr Kurkin’s those 
of The Whitsun Weddings. Tho 
most nightmarish thing about the 
evocation of Munson is that ha 
inakos even pociiv seem dull, 
anonymous ami cnitinuin.il. 

Ami In fact communal poetry, 
and tho cmiumiiitil novel, arc now 
common phenomena. The individ- 
ual literary imagination, which 
creates " .mother world than this 
is no lunger u decisive or oycn an. 
Important criterion. * KtnfUckS, ■ • 
recent success, seems to mo an 
effortlessly com mu mil novel, as ■ 
Gunn’s far mmu rigorously com- 
posed work is trying— though tor- .- 
innately fill ling- to lie communal 1 

K notty, that good -nut ured, moss of • 
ngufctic mj;c ther ness written uow 
In America uud Sun Francisco: . 
passed urouml like records 9 f . 
smokes among those who recite w. 
practise it and in.iku it a P*rt of'-- 
living together- Gunn’s poetry « ■ ■ 
fnr, far better than tills, by * ra “:' . 
rional standards of Judgment, ona - 
yet it seems to want not to *»■ ■ 

It may of course be tho caso l h*V-; 
like Cinna, Gunn waiui to • 

an uninteresting personality » 
Causo he is one. Or It may be • 
deliberate choice. In the ease “ > 
the communal novel tho question 
does not apply, as im -pretence » 
made of an individual unayinan&h . 
at work; its experiences, mosuj 
.sexual, , arc Intended to J 0, U_ 
together in an amorphous : 

Thif **new consciousness i J* “ = 
hoped by some theorists i. 

Joyce Carol Oates, will repiece^^ 
old. die alienatca. the ..^fK^all- 
sotfarir and peculiar, V^Jg 11 
ba lying- together, as* ” be 
ctouEt a.rlP._M^ or *‘", nd 

castle 




phhntqtn. 


It may abo be true 


vised, and coiit&bw new chapters . -pttewin cq *n , e 
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From imagism 
to fascism 

By Bernard Bergonzi 


C. UAVin IIKYMANN : 

Ezra Pound : The I.ast Bower 

A Political Profile 

372pp. Fuller and Faber. £5.95. 


EZRA POUND : 

The Cantos 

802pp. Fuller and Faber. ' £8.50 
( j Ml icr hack. £4.95). 


In dfiitli, ah in life, Ezra Pound is 
caught up in the events of con- 
temporary history. In the wake of 
Watergutc, Elliot Richardson, when 
Attorney General oE the United 
States, made avaiiuble under the 
Freedom of Information Act the 
FBI Flies relating to tho arrest and 
indictment of Pound in 1945. This 
new muturinl gives . a particular 
value jo C. David Hey minin'* hook. 
Ezra Pound : The Last Rower. 

which otherwise follows closely, 
and frequently acknowledges, the 
earlier biographies by Charles 
Nor mu ii and Noel Slock. He also 
‘completes the story of Pound's life ; 
Ills iiuul chapter describes bis ‘two 
mootings wltlt Pound In Venice, not 
long before the poet’s death in 
1972. Pound's career up to 1939 is 
familiar enough, and Mr Heymann 
disposes of it rapidlv and selec- 
tively in ids first eighty, pages, 
though in doing so he throws out 
sonic remarks that I find surprising. 
One of them is to the effect that 
Homage to Sextus Propertius and 
Hugh Selwpn Mauberley " demon- 
strate to a greater extent than any 
of his other work the influence of 
Bliot ". It may be so. but the 
general critical assumption Is that 
at that time the influence was run- 
ning the other way. Another is 
his remark In passing that Rapallo, 
where Pound lived from < 1925, was 
“ the seaside hamlet described in 
'Ode on a Grecian Urn’ by Keats". 


two months lie relumed to Italy In 
an embittered and baffled state of 
ndnd, with nothing accomplished 
and the war drawing ever closer. 
When lie next came to the United 
States it would be under armed 
escort, to stand trial for treason. 
Later, mythologizing this visit of 
1939, like so much of his past, 
Pound suw it as a rie.sceiil into 


Hades. (Pound's self-image as Odys- 
seus or the Seafarer explains the 
rather cryptic title of Mr Heymonn’s 


seus or the Seafarer explains 


In the spring of 1939 Pound re-' 
turned to America for the first time 
in nearly thirty years. His mission. as 


he snw it was to avert the coming, 
war, or at least to koop America out 
of it, by exposing the machinations 
of bankers and munition-makers, 
and to- urgo monetary reform on his 
fellow countrymen. He did not want 
to make America Fascist, but- he 
believed that - Mussolini was ani- 
mated by the same principles as 
Jefferson. He. ‘talked to congress-, 
men and other. political leaders, was 
heard sympathetically by tkoso who,, 
like Pound, hated Roosovelt, but 
round no real encouragement or un- 
derstanding. His old literary friends 
like William Carlos Williams were 
dismayed by Pound’s monomaniac 
tendencies and hi's defiant pro- 
Fascism and antisemitism. After 


book, taken from Coctoau’6 descrip- 
tion of Pqund as “ un raineur sur Te 
fleuve des niorts "i But it is the 
Ulysses of Dante and Tonnyaon, 
rattier than the Odysseus of Homer.) 

Pound begun his broadcasts from 
Rome Radio in 1941. Before America 
entered the war they could he re- 
garded us no mure thun an indis- 
cretion ; afterwords they were 
legally acts of treason, even though 
Pound believed that the treason lay 
not in . Rapallo but in the White 
House. One biographical question 
still in dispute is whether or not 
Pound tried to return to America 
after the declaration of war in 
December, 1941. One version, for 
which there is some evidence. Is 
that Pound tried to join the Iasi 
diplomatic train taking American 
cidzens from Rome to Lisbon, but 
was refused permission by a consu- 
lar 'official. If so, be had no alterna- 
tive but to stay in Italy. On the 
other hanct, the Stale Department 
certainly wanted him back : in July, 
1941, his passport had been re- 
stricted for immediate return to the 
United States only. Mr Heymann 
quotes a State Department memo- 
randum dated' June, .1942, which 
states that Pound "refused to re- 
turn home ", He records, -too, that 
Pound Is said to have made him- 
self very, obnoxious to the Ameri- 
can consulate in. Genoa by abusing 
the United States government on 
its premises and giving the Fascist 
solute when entering and leaving', 
as a result an irate American otfi- 
.cial might have refused Pound- the, - 
necessary permission to return 
home. Another possibility noted by. 
Mr Heyipann is that the consulate - 
would not renew the passport of 


Pound's daughter, Mary, which had 
. expired, and that Pound and his 
wife would not leave without her. 
One .wonders what would have hap- 
pened to Pound if he had managed 
to got aboard that train and return 
home. As .so prominent add voci- 
ferous a supporter of the enemy he 
might well have been incarcerated 
or subject to some form of restraint, 
three years boforo the prison camp 
at Pisa and St Elizabeth's Hospital, 
Washington. 

Mr Heymann's account of the 
remainder of Pound’s wartime life 
in Italy, drawing on unpublished 


Heympmi remarks, of the Rome 
Radio broadcasts that Pound’s 
pngandist line " was more i 
Nazi than Fascist". Like the Nazis, 


Ezra Pound outside his hotel in Rome, 1942: from C. Dueiil Heumium’s 
book, reviewed here. 

letters and documents in the FBI 
files' and recent Italian research, 
moires absorbing, but melancholy 
reading. In Alto face of the evidence 
It will no longer ba nossibla to play 
down Pound’s political beliefs, by 
saying that be mistakenly- thought 
Mussolini was a great man and the 
Italian Fascists were putting into 
effect hia favoured monetary ideas 
but that he w«s in no way a -real 
Fascist. In fact, as Mr Heyniatm 
shows, Pound’s commitment both to 
Fascism and the Axis cause was 
total. He admired Hitlor as wall as 
Mussolini ; in 1940 ho wrote " Hell 
Hitler" as the salutation In a letter, 
and in 1941- lie observed,' " Musso- 
lini and Hitler follow through 
magnificent intuition the doctrines 
of Confucius." This was in one of 
the ninety articles that* he con- 


Wilt'll Mussolini was overall town in 
July 1943 uud the wqr was clearly 
lost fnr Italy most Fascists jumped 
off the bit nd wagon ; the institu- 
tions of Italian Fascism collapsed 
like a house of cards. But Pound 
remained loyal. In September he 
made his way north from Rome to 
visit his daughter iu the Tyrol. He 
then reLurucd to Rapallo via Lake 
Gnrda, where m the small town oE 
Sul6, Mussolini, after his rescue by 
the Germans, had set up a new 
Fascist Republic with a group c£ 
diehard followers. Pound made cuiir 
tact with the functionaries of this 
regime' and became one oE .its most 
committed supportcis, even though , 
he was unable tn meet Mussolini, ' 
whom lie had so passionately 
admired ever binge tlieir one inter- 
view in 1933, The Salta Republic 
wub nu more than a German pup- 
pet, whuba authority, such as It 
was, extended only aver a limited 
part of northern Iialy, which was 
increasingly disrupted by civil war 
between partisans add Fascists. Yet 
for Pound that Inst apocalyptic 
plulse of Hitler’s Europe was a 
period of hope ami excitement. He 
took completely at face value the 
claims of the SalA Republic to be 
establishing a new and purified 
form of socialistic Fascism, and 


approved of the programme 
adopted by the Republican Fnscist 
Party nt Verona in November, 1943. 


* nt i vi vi«b ill nur biiiuvi . 

Pound continued to believe, despite 
everything, in an Axis victory. The 
Sul6 Republic became, and 
remained, one of the uLopias, the 
Good Places, in his scheme 
of things. He referred to it thus In 
the Pimn Cantos: 

and the watdr flowing away from 
that side of the lake 
is silent as never at Birmio under 
the arches 

Forestcria, Said. Gordons 

, to dream the Republic. . 

And in the Pisan Cantos, in 
Rock-Drill .and Thrones there are 
brief recurring allusions to the 
Vcronu Programme. 

In Rapallo, Pound picked up as 
far as he could the threads of iiis 
earlier wartime - life. He con- 
tributed copiously to the new jour- 
nals and newspapers of the Fascist 
Republic ntul in December, 1943, 
broadcast from the Gcrman-com rol- 
led btntiun m Milan, concluding 
with the words, “ every human 
being wlio is not a hopeless idiotic 
;WdJ-m should realize that, fascism Is 
superior In every way to Russian 
Jowocrncy and • that capitalism 
‘ii'oadc 


Pound Insisted that Roosovelt tiros 
n Jow, referring to him as n Jfiws- 
feld( u and " s tinkle RooScnstqln ". 
In his broadcasts, as Mr Heymann 
puts It, "ho spoke of 1 Jcwspapers 
nnd worse than Jcwspapers ’, of 
'Franklin FinkcLateiu Roosovelt ', 
of ' kikes, sheenies, and tlio oily 
'e*. Ho noted tluU history had 


person again, but lie regillnrlv 
wrote scripts for Milan Radio until 
the end of the war. Aud ho sent 
frequent letters of advice and 
admonition, to the government at 
Snld, somd of 'Which m e included, 
in au appendix to Mr Heymann’s 
book. 


oen ' keenly analysed * in Mein 
Kampf and recommended for rend- 
ing purposed the forged Protocols 
of the Eldars of Zion . Ail tills at a 
time when Hitler's Fiual Solution 
was moving .lido its major phase. 


Mr Heymann provides a very 
adequate, artswar io tho question I 
recently raised iu tlie TLS 


'(Letters, August 13) about tho 
nature and whereabouts of Cantos 
72 and 73, drill missing from the 
new- edition. Pound wrote those 
two Cantos in 1944 and) sent copies 
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fir MussnlJiii. Mi- Ilcymmin says of 
(hum; " Willi ihe war as mise 
fit seine, ihe two cantos salute a 
swarm of lira’s Fascist friends : 
Mmilio Dtcizi, F. T. Marinetti, flioac- 
fliino Nicoletti, Ubaldo degli 

IJbcrii Dame, or a version of 

Dome, speaks in Canto 72; and 73. 
is given over to Cavalcanti, to what 
he sees and hears in Italy in 1942- 
il3." After so long, ana with so 
much other evidence available of 
Pound's commitment, to Fascism, 
there can be no excuse for not 
publishing these Cantos as soon as 
possible. 

The rest of the story is 
generally known. In M-ay 1945 
Found gave himself up to the 
American army in Rapullo, was 
arrested as a war criminal and 
| ip prisoned in conditions oE 
. extreme and Inhumane privation. 
There, turning over forty years* 
piemories, he wrote the Pisan 
Cantos which include, in fleshes, 
mine of the finest lyrical poetry or 
enr age. At the end of 1945. Pound 
wat returned to America ; he was 
judged to be insane and so unable 
to stand trial for treason. Thou 
followed the' thirteen years of 
cruelly and needlessly protracted 
confinement at St Elizabeth's Hos- 
pital, until in 1958. ha was released 
mid returned to Italy. 

Pound was, without doubt, a ded- . 
Seated 'if - eccentric supporter, of 
Fascism, and . remained , so' with* 
perverse courage and integrity, un-' 
til the very end of the Second- " 
World War. It ivould be agreeable 
to conclude that' Pound finally 
abandoned his convictions, . once 
the war was over, and, in rhe 
prison-cage at Fisa, he underwent . 
the crisis and selr-eti counter that 
produced the Pisan Cantos. Indeed, 


when Pound wrote in that work, 
“ Pull down d»y vanity ", and 
Tard, tr&s Lard je t'ai connue, la 
Tristesse, 

I have been hard as youth sixty 

years 

it seemed that lie was aban- 
doning former fanaticisms and 
accepting a late, hard-won maturity 
and humanity. 

The truth, though, is less simple 
and less comforting. Pound did, in 
fact, maintain lus former alle- 
giances, as we sec* from affectionate 
references in the Inter Cantos to 
Mussolini and the SalA Republic. 
And he certainly remained anti- 
Semitic.. Charles Olsen, who was a 
profound admirer of Pound's art 
and one of his earliest visitors at 
St Elisabeth's, stopped coming be- 
cause he was unable to take Pound's 
ami semi tic remarks. The delicately 
lyrical texture of. Cento 91, In the 
Rock-Drill sequence, is brutally 
broken by lines such us “ Demo- 
c nicies electing their sewage”, "a 
dung flow from 1913" and “in this, 
their ki leery functioned, Marx, 
Freud und the auierirun beaneries”. 
Violent clashes between sensitivity . 
and. crudity of feeling are a recur- 
ring feature of the Cantos , and 0 d-*‘ 
where more disturbingly than here. 
In ’’the last Cantos, the Drafts mul 
Fragments, which njark the aban- 
donment, not the conclusion, of the 
■entire \vqrk, Pound' expressed the. 
troubled sentiments of his old age 
with a new directness and refine- 
ment The accents are close to those 
of Lear: 

.Rut the beauty is not the madness 
Tho' my errors and wrecks lie about 
, , „ . me. 

And I am not a demigod, 

I cannot make it cohere. 


If love be not in the house there is 
nothing. 

The errors, alas, continued for a 
while. Back in Italy, Pound picked 
lip with his old friends, many of 
whom were still unrepentant 
Fascists ; in 1961, in Rome, he was 
photographed at the head of a May 
bay purado of five hundred goose- 
sicpplug members of the neo-Fascist 
Movunento Sociale Italiano. As he 
grew older Pound sank into Jong 
periods of almost unbroken silence, 
and when he spoke he tended to 
dismiss his own writings, thereby 
disconcerting his admirers. In I9G7 
he lold Alien Cinsborg: “The worst 
mistake I made was that stupid, 
suburban prejudice of anti-Semitism. 
All along, that spoiled everything. '' 
This, however late, was woll said, 
even though it understated the 
offence : there was nothing. 

“ suburban ” about Auschwitz or 
Treblinka. 

Mr Heymann sets the record down 
plainly, presenting sources for his 
assertions, mid without extended 
comment, even though it is evident 
that lie found parts of his task 
painful. If one welcomes his work 
it is not in a spirit of vindictiveness 
or witch-hunting, . but simply because 
die truth needs to be told. For the 
past thirty years that record has 
been obscured, partly because the 
material' was not available, and 
partly b&ause of the obfuscations 
of the Poundisns, for many of whom 
Pound had to be right, all the time, 
about everything. If pressed, 
Pound's admirers would probably 
plead madness as a defence for the 
worst of his ideological excesses 
f sonic, iu fact, remain discreet pro- 
Fascist to this day and wotfld not 
admit the need of any defence). 

In any ordiunry sense of the 
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A View bf (he North. 

The second Mrs Hardy once turned ■ 
gway a. visitor to Max Gate with the 
remark that her husband was busy 
wiring, a miserable boSm and' of ' 
course. enjoying himself irtnfiensbl 
Jon Sllkin's n.ew collection, T] 
Little, -.Tiffie-Keepef*, . ■ haSi'. .;»i 
Hardyesque pursuit of '.unhappl-/ 


we are dust, owing rent.” There’s no 
answer to that. 

There is a related sense of over- 
pressure in Mr Sllkin's style. Too 
oftei\ too much is packed In; " stars 
forge the night again /whose exile's 
passage tilths obe screwed milk of 
the sea ” (" In the Place of 

Absence. ). “ Screwed seems for-. 
* vjolenc* . to natural expres- 
’ ,n thh book poems 

where the syntax flows more lyric- 
o |y and observed experience is 
■nllowed to spoak for itself, as in 

The Polish Girl” and “The Ex- 
cellence of an Animal", a moving 
account of a cal run over by a car, 
Else whore n Hawed power is pre- 
sont.. The book disturbs.' . • , , 

Grace Hid urbanity characterize 
1 ler s Pamph !e t At\ ril-Cav- 
erned Coast: The dark spaces under- 
iieatli oh outside . are the more 
Lcln ^ Placed in a com- 
Wlv b 1 b0 ?i 8QD1S ■*«««»■ pal'tiep. 
Voice ,,l - n lha sequence m Ghost 

Why do we return 1 ? .Not in the 
, „ . darkened rooms- ‘ 

or rattling tambourines a n<| butter 

But you boll an egg or'thnke the 

u ?, and. - answer t 
; "Darling ?”• , 

■We don’t come In reality, das I V 
For- we re in a place that Aven 

Speculating on eol^pae?” mrs^and 

Couldn't' find iftor/aUftS* > . 

row?” h 8 a t Sp W,S H ?V*e-Spar 


poetry that was in him. I like the 
unclmtered openness of “ Poetry 
Examination Paper"—* 

I urn not an old mail. 

Nor is this a winter night. 

True, the stars are shining 
And my cat sits on the roof, 

Washing a bright claw 
In the very same starlight ... 

—but usually an unreal poetic style 
■eta in the way, and the." place of 
being” oE the title la ttoVrefched; 
In The Mountains'-', for example, 
though it is by uo means a had 
poem, the adjectives are. so pre- 
dictable— blind snow, bitter wind, 
broken screes, fragile crystal oirds, 
piteous cries, 6tc— that actual moun- 
tains nre lost in vagueness, end, 
because of this, the intended alle- 
gory also .fails. Yeats, whoso influ- 
-,(nc6 Is too apparent-, knew the 
terrible choice between '* perfec- 
tion of the life, or of the work”. 
There are (ddlclbncles In Mr 
Severs'* bobk, but it is. not without 
honours. 

i , A V|ew Of the North, .David -. 
Wright s first . book of noetns fpr \ 
somo years, Is .the admirable out- 
come, of, what appears to have bepn .' 
•an fldmiVable Collaboration' between 
poet and publisher., . . 

; No w ( shortest day conies round, 

ft£dTI| 1 • 

Here is the book you asked me fur : 
Verses written in a rooim 

That’s a year slpce-. , , . 

For Subject I did not look far, 

Bitt wrote about- what came to hand.’ 
tlrsti ..I -looked . out of the 
• window .... 
d confidence of 
Miewerit are- sus- 
tained throughout. The book is - 
indeed one man's view of the north, 


word Pound no doubt was ninth As 
long ago a* 1934, when he was .bom- 
barding Ciano and Mussolini- with 
letters abour monetary reform, nil 
Italian government official anno- 
tated one of ihcm : “ One thing that 
is clear is lliat ihc author Is men- 
tally unbalanced.’’ In 1941, when 
I'ouml begun hroiulcasiing from 
Rome, number official who hud met 
and talked to him noted: “There Is 
im doubt in my mind that l-'./ril 
Found is insane ! " ihmigh acknow- 
ledging, i hat “he is a pleasant 
enough madman ". This, ion. wits the 
judgment of the American jury 
which found I'miud unfit in stand 
( rial, and nue which he him- 
self seems in have agreed in old 
age. Selling aside the venerable 
romanticism ihni identifies (he poet 
and tho ntadmuii, one then hns in 
ask; can n imuhnuu .ho'-u great 
poet ? Donald Davie rYinf routed this 
question in Ezra Pound-: I 'net as 
Sculptor , bis first honk on I'nund, 
and urgucri that Thrones bud some- 
lliiiig in cumiimii wiih I'lirislupher 
Smart's Rejoice in the l.itnth which 
“ ihmigh plainly the product of a 
wind unhinged, is none ihe Jess a 
• work of genius ami suinelunv u great 
poem ", 

Other writers on Pound have been 
Jess' cautious. William Cookson, for 
instance, writing in tho current 
number of Agendo, describes tho 
Cantos _as _ " the greatest single 
poetic achievement of the cen- 
tury ", surpassed In freshness 
and rhythmic energy only by 
Homer, Dante, Chaucer nnd 
Shakespeare. One of the striking 
things about Pound is the extent 
10 . l>*srsonul magnetism 

and didactic persuasivcucss luwo 
compelled uncritical dixciplcship. 

This is particularly noticeable in 
Amorica, wltaro so munv younger 
writers, often Jews mid left- wingers, 
hold hint in vonerution. This liter- 
ary • admiration shades into tha 
heavy academic explications of the 
round industry : in u poom us lung 
ns the Cantos, full of fragmentary 
out recurring refci-ences, cultural 
and historical, there is enough to 
keep the work of exegesis and 
aciiolnrship going for over. 

But there is a striking lack of 
actual literary criticism. Greatness 
Is assumed before the exegesis, not 
pjapoaed^at the end of It; what' 
seems chaotic , is shown to be 
coherent, what is arbitrary becomes 
deliberate, and what looks liko itn- 

K'.SiL on ls - rcul, r l*“ rt ,,f « Wtmd 

if subtlo iiiiity, where overy word 

nhim in \y* a V d rc , fcrL ‘ nco hits its 
r.te 1 11, ? ro boon tnicon- 

tt oiled abuso of Pound. HFlOtublv 
front Robert Graves and Robert 
Conquest, 'bvtt vorv Utile respon- 
sible criticism, ' which takes tho 
Seriously but is prennred to 
«^b v '5 kward ‘lvto.stloDi, This is in 
n l a .n kad .contrast to jhe treatmunc 

tn f r P JM?n d r S # L d f f ,en S ni| d collabora. 
tor, Eliot, who has been tho object ■ 

Son* |? 0 ,i,r« y ► Sh * nrp crl,lcal 
Thu IliiJ na , st tv !S, nty y ear8 or io. 

that The Waste Land I 
Is still argued about, In a Way that 1 

ore no1, °*her than 
literary matters, Eliot hat boon 

■SJE *f!S^ ely -•Wlail than Pound. 

readers genulnelv find E) lot’s; < 
..conservatism, more offensive then 
Bound’s - Faselsni. A'nd^BUot h2 
been often attacked 1 for his anti- 

sfb?H ri d?fi' tJ l ou B s . «« defen- • “> 
sible, did not involve rhore: than a 1 

dlstas u} XP far ri f£L * ll P erclu ouB i 
aistaste for Jews, whereas Pound 1 

fomtiSf 1 ^oriiven for his :j 

.ml “letribes against "kikes 1 
and kikery Jl . These matters'- ar«\ i 
. presumably pert of American cul- 
tural mill tics, in which Elior was : 
never forgiven for selling out io '• 
Europe, whereas Pound was' 

accented as a trim if ...a 


together. But what if the IdeW'-J 
mad. or vicious ?. i must veSH 
passing that 1 am not 
say whether Pound’s economic u* ' 
make sense or not. In fW? 
"With Usura”. rh.^jSL 


Cmitus, and. In his' nrnse, these 
seem cxtruordimirlly crudeTroU 
tng a narrow mummic deteffig 

s v is,lr <,s « 3 

Apart from a fanatic frlna. 
round s uilinirors now oraiu 


like I)uvio^„r ChrtMTJji 
him !m ideas. Pound's rlivtS 
which Uuvii* analyses very wellU 
Jus Modern Masters brink, is indMj 
fuse i it a l mg nf unparalleled 
c;tcy and iIiwiums, sn that diimS 
into t|u> Ciinnw is ofjcu a ,3 
mg experience however obicun 
nr I'churhatuv the material. Jt inj : 
Pound s grout achievement to devii , 
u metric which was equally e [f«tki 
fur lyriciKin nr argument (and L> 
which even quutcil documami ra su , 
ho made to adhere und broke it 1 
usivelv with the (luminance of i£ 
English pentameter line, 
indeed, un angelic poetic Mr. ' 

It is this aspect above 
Pound’s art that has appetd^K: 4 


pools like Davie "and 
Ginsberg, and which has bM/ha-'J 
influential in recent 
poetry. But one needs to iikMi r 
tlio rhythms do, what raaff? « 
they cany, what sense of dw f 
the world they convcv. PoatOi 
readily be granted the Bncledai 
honorific title of a " nobt'i poet". • 
But njthaiigh high praise this Iml- 
thc finest thing one says itooti 
poet ; the gtentist ore not'H- 
teachers to their fellow praclitidm 
but men speaking to men. Hrifi 
true of tho two mnsters who ow 
so niudi in Pound : Yeats, mm 
ideas were quite as strange ai fchi 
and Eliot, whose poetic personfllhr 
was nar rower and less gentrt* 
nnd who has never attracted a tori , 
pnrnblu devotimi. They are, far 
ever, rend und reread by numdah {• 
tiro neither poets nor scholiri, 1 . • r 

Pound’s rhythms nre indeed*? 1 1 
intrublc, if not very iniitablc.JEg: f, 
Ills syntax is surely another tn|Wr-| 


- u itiiimii; un iiiiiaiUM hi r 

Cantos urn) )ii< runuus distuta lori* 
the copula, perhaps derived ffa 
] ; uit(ill(isu ; I'uitiid fins, in facti tdw 
jo wrllu Engl hit like Chlitfa’;fl^ 
his idea of Chinese. As a result] 
Recnis to me, tho rhythms -m 
beautifully, hut the syntax h«t^ 
moves or nil. This is, of coufn;i : 
uver-slmplificutlnn, perhaps a cm* 
one, hut ft points to a. queittoi 
that a truly auomlvo criilclsm .« 
the Cantos would need to conila«j 
Donald Davie Is certainly -Mtw* * 
ir, tts one would expect iront tn* 
author of Ai ficidntc 
In 1D52, when he admired p d°*? 
less than ho now does, h« w* 

R mined in Purity of Diction arwr 
sh Verse that Pound ' pin* J 
faith on individual words, gm®*' 
broken phruos, half-uitcreo,^!^ 
mations (as we find , them W j?, 


development from. 
poetry to fascism -lit oolmcf if 
and unbroken ”. Davie ami 
■bout this problem; |n 
Masters Pound he OM 
K would be ,, equsM\ i 
either to accept or to reja« p r 
departures from ■#f*“ tC L l LSSn 
[Davie’s lone 


spectrum of the 
arts now ina 
new book club 



The Arts Guild is an important new book club that has just been 
launched to meet the increasing Interest and growing demand 
for books on every aspect of the arts; from painting and pottery 
to murals and music, including what purists might consider 
fringe interests such as humour, the cinema and jnzr. 

An ordering schedule to suit your reading schedule 

Unlike many other book clubs, the Arts Guild comes to you 
only four times a year, so as a member you'll be offered a 
selection of books to choose from at approximately three- 
monthly intervals. We feel it's a leisurely, more rela>ed system 
that lets you "pace 1 ' your reading to suit yourself. 

You decide which books to take 

As a member of the Arts Guild you’ll be sent the Club's free 
magazine at approximately three-monthly intervals. Packed 
witn news ana reviews, It makes choosing your books simpl er 
and more fun. 

Choose from over 50 books per quarter l 

Your free quarterly catalogues will feature over 50 selected 
books offered at a discount of at least 2.5% - sometimes as much 
as 50% off the publishers' prices! 


To: Arts Guild, P.O. Box 1 9, Swindon, SN I 5 AX. 

"1 Plea5eaccej-.t ny application and enrol meas 
a member of the Acte Guild and send rr,c my 
throe introductory hooks whose nunibcit I 
have printed in" the bo’-e-. alongside, You will 

- — — — charge me £1 .OOfor the book? plus 70p 

towards po;l and packing. If I am not 

completely satisfied, I may retui n the bcr-l.*; 

within 10 days, my membership will he cancelled and I will 
owe nothing. Asa member I agree to take at least one book 
from each or ihe first four catalogues received. All Selections 
and alternatives are described in advance in the free 
magazine and offered for ni I cist 25% 'P** than llic published 
prices (plus post & packing!. - 

I am over 1 8 years ofage. "-((.v;.!)" : 


Mr/Mrs.'Miss. 


Address. 


BLOCK. LETTERS 


ThlfA am? 3 


' • V," '. - . 

^v-;- ■ ; .• mam \ . 

■ < o/iQri,-,-, Jl ' '] - *■'; ji 


L . POSTCODE LTOI 

Offer rimltod to one per household, Overseas send for dntails. 

SEND NO MONEY WITHTHIS COUPON 
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Life m iPici^ires 



673 The Oxford Book of Literary Anecdotes Pub. at £4.25 
. . 41 9 The New; Oxford Book of English Ye'r*e' Pub, at £5;25 '■ 
636 Dylan Thomas Selected Works Special Club Edition 
• 215 /Constable and His World Pub; at £3-5Q 
, 289 Samuel Johnson and Hls World Pub. at £6.95 

599 Harpo Speaks Pub- at £4.75 ’ , - 

01 2 Christopher Wren Pub. at £3.50 

992 Leonardo da Vinci Pub. at £3-95 . 

898 Augustus John Yob I Pub. at £5.75 : - 

897 Augustus' John VoL 2 Pub. at £5,25 . 

363 Lytton S’trachey Pub. at £2.50 , 

247 Another Part of the Wood Pub,at£4.75j _ , . 

01 1 Rubens Pub. at £3.50 *• , . 

J48 Introducing Water Colour Painting Pub, at £3-35 
8? i Longman's Companion toTwentipthrCencury Literature ; 
Pub.‘at.£6;00 • . ' ; : !'■ .. 

; ; 385THeNuda Pub.at £4.20 ■ .. ;i ■} , :v. 


178 Art treasures In France Pub. at £2.45 
300 The Glory that was Greece. Pub. at £7-50 . 

171 Encyclopedia of Small Antiques Pvb. at £5.95 
035 A Concise History oi the Theatre Pub. at £.4.50 
149 The Proms Pub. at £4.95 • • 

156 My L|fc In PlctufCi by ChiHec Chaplin Pub. at £6 95 
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Youv only commitment «a to 
chooi4 at least one booh from ea 
of tha first four ca»a'(^ue» you ' 


And your. asaU rente of good 
service. Should you *vpr have" . 

•ny genuine ctilrte.for- complaint 
stout the Club’s goods OH services, 

S bo are InVile'd to tvnte ip: -. . ! 
ook.vhib Associates, P.O,- Box ij 
Swindon, SN33LD,, ' 1 ! ' 
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THROUGH THE 
FISH'S EYE 
An Angler's Golda lo Fish 
Behaviour 

Mark Sosln & John Clarke 
Edited by Fred J. Taylor 
234x286 mm 192 pp 
23 line drawings 
233 988641 .£4,86 - 


3 »>■’; 
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THENEWYOBken . 


^ vi 1 'W}\ ^ 

W*'.VU V V W '% tVi uTOr'. 1 


233998106 £7.50 $80123 

AMERICAN FASHION 

Sarah TomorMn Lee, ed.- 

276x245(ran 6?2 pp. ,, 
Ww+.ooloullllib. ‘ J *• 

293 988(140 II 2.0B ■ Sept 23 


HOLLOW TARGET ; 
raul«ryere ’* : 
:i98^ijflrtm 2a8pp 

233 ^7687 .£3.767 : 

mortal stakes : 

Robert BPjbtar ,, ' , ' i 

188x320 nun TOi pn 

233868389. £3.26 S«rfu' ■ 


E/inLV MODERN 
ENGLISH " 
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Arms against absurdity 


By D. A. N. Jones 

IH1S A1URUOCII : 

Henry and C»lo 

339pp. . Cliatro and Windix. [4. 


TLS SEPTEMBER 24 1976 : 1199 


fast 


How grey was my valley 


The Muswell Hill mob 


By Eric Korn 


m. u vii iiicir pi uiwcLurs LUYti, u picilirr (■! .Ill UiTUOMt Uil il "J •JUnaWIIKiJ 

a pack (iF lies winch bring them into trape/c. 

defective IS? Jbom 3£± , A , ,,0 . lher i >«c in Mis, Murdoch’* 

two “ mJSStof So? thi tech- hilfjvi?? 0 "'; ,,l ° ,llk ? f l,e ' RANC,S K1W: ; 
iriquc whcch is necessary io spring « C ri,!?, «r ,W p.,]? irl, M l,f l,c T ,,Hri1 ^Hngs 


% SusaMsl! Claim i - . - - -• 

• “ . ntvm 6.TIU 


DAVID STOHKY ; 
Savillc 

SOTipp. Cape. £4 ..10. 


are based not on the superficial In relation to bis younger brntihcrs 
similarities of locale and subject- and sisters. 

matter blit on the gawky earnestness I- .... . . i . ..„ 

wiUi which the exploration of fomi- . 

lies’ and lovers* business is under- !. : nciehlmnis 


there is a relentless self-exposure, }_ s v . erjr muscular flavour u 
a relish in emba truss mem that re- .slow, dry. and ii»u 


-■ - - - — - ! z . tor's wife becomes possessed by 

X/inrnvin Madeleine and Madeleine’s resent- 

Isy Victoria Crlendmmng ment; she turns on her husband: 

" And your deigning to love me is 

• "" 7 — -supposed to compensate for u lifc- 

FAY Wt-iLDON : time of servitude ? Wliat u con it 

KcineinUcr Me all is. I love you ; you wash my 

223,,,. Hodderjnld Slouihutn. M.7S. “.'IhS “ccS 

c "" 7' R, ~ , n " ■ wife, now the only wife. What is 

The majority of novel-renders, one t o hecomo of me?*' The unfairness 


this is the assault on the- stronghold. Seville follows the sahie spiky road 
The mining family which forms the tD Slovy. 


backcloth to the . drama of Flight 


S£ cl!V£ Chri’r fhc effect of SZT “ 

« as fa S5-* <• liSr^nsi; :;z hl iz%£? v^Si. 

fSSn?£ &5ESSfcE 


here charges the ordinary exchanges quilllty. But Andrew, the first child 
of duinestic life. *• • *- — 


glory. ' " ‘ Despite his father** help, Colin seen, d' category. Not only doe, ^ 

cets into mammnr sl-IkioI where ll,e reader Icurn wliat style and mentis ok friends, lbe characters 

, , The opening sections of Suvillc, f ie exiiericnces fumiliur incidems- colour me the eluthe* worn by the ore .real, in .that one knows the most 

mo Cwtiifen here Is the drama; the description of the miner and comnliceH tfaciers dU his dnct0 '- and lhe doctpfa wife, Mar- ' n n \"™ le about them; and 

and the homicidal ferocity of Rad- his wife nnd voim g cllJW moving Sslnterpreted ^rebelJloTsness* on sot, Jarvis the architect and his .vet they are scheniaiic. reduced, as 

c/if/L*. with us gothic extravagance, house jiave B ^ ai - dy .ji ke tran- [he footfall field he ilavs tof rnuSi sexy second wife. Lily, but where are people known only through an 

here c iarues t ie ordinary exchanges n..» S‘“ 4,B1 “ nB .P JH J s iud rougn . . . ,_u_ . u-<u-or^t> B 


and Colin is at once 


an- tha foot hall field h* nlnue fnn ronffli sexy second wire, miy, our wuere «‘e ■»■■««« uuj 

lid, for The Grammar - ha eoes cvclin^ - ^ bought fhakn : Mmgot’s sweater , informant— or through the television 

bis y'al; {JSSK is from ftf and s, Lily’s white cheese- 5 cree "- ° e nl y Madeleine's teenage 
wmi ocawora, me coiuery-owners 'i dauahter — fat. Prarat^c arirllrtorl 


D.vid S.croy t, M .lw.y. boen Ids" us u,pe7, .„d S Si? Food. ?‘Ugb t ,r--f.7, »dd,cSu 

notable for an unfashionable serious- replacement. A child who sees fruit for special visitors mnl his furniture and household linens are j® . Su B a ^ . Puffs— seems properly 

ness, and here It is almost over- himself as tlu- firstborn, and is mother's SSSmEEt dipicted Bive.i the same altentipn.. Fay Wei- f? L l SL 

powering. Comparisons with D. H. mtermittontly _ regarded as a with affectionate wordlessness. do ? * s a successful television play- 

Lawrence have been made, and younger son, is going to have a r , _ wright, which may account for her * }jm daughter of g dead 

Viuiuly made, in tho past, and Llieso peculiarly difficult time, especially Colin refuses the chance m going eye for settings nnd for rfetpieces : motiiei, child of a lost father, . , . 

to university, instead becomes a breakfast, a dinner party, moments 

teacher so that he can, with a self- in the dnv crosscut between three 


Those who are not alienated by 


„ " nc»vy ana awK- . . luol u “., ni »i joe tuan sne is 

ward inside his macintosh pocket, w!t , h Henry’s dim scheme of values 
S^Sed irre gul arly against his thigh ® nd , hiS . temporary patronage of 
at each step." This weighty repoti- Stephanie. Sne has worked hard, 
-Jon Indicates that the author con- * 


T ,w aurnor con- 

siders the story of Cato’s en- 
deavours, his Joss and (to some 
degree) rediscovery of his faith, the 
most Important narrative thread in 
her story. 


i; — '.r 1 ouum imtn ana tite s r • , l “■ ,KaT ™ mia resuMk i 

absurdity, which are for me the » 1S l ns .t hours warmed by an j 1 
most absorbing sections of this in- ,er W ‘ T * 1 au unknown broaW'l 
genious and picturesque novel. woman. • • F' 

A j • -a • • . ■ The fainter the signals dote-;: 

Anti-cl imax in Africa aF SafSi 

?m?; — — - , .. hearts and arthritic hands itnidk \ 

n . Al « l qu , eur thoco lutes, anti tho best ? v,th ««nlliwn« and cats sad b ! 

By Anthony Delias ffi" of ■ «r Red Chlunri.” ,tocrn ‘ l * bprdm, Mr King pulls Is ! 

• tils awn stories are raihur libo ihnt *wnriso* in u tlecemivelv miU So ! 


T3 0 school^ 0 U Buf * on won't* be * ' fmr p d The inner lives of tlie two couples authorial comments: "Everything 

rSHn (Ifl VS ITl tjOSLOli atid the ih? Z nt lie r f and of Madeleine, Jarvis’s rejected, lias meaning. Nothing is wasted* 

XJU.KX UUJO J.AJ. Colin’s harsh “£ti.r Srfi.dE ««pI’ seedy, bitter first wife, ore given In or “Death makes a Firm dividing 

; — Higgins here move, even further soil thov resen lt WbJn teSdmu “.v^rf'Tnueh'nm’ou ulreentebm ■■ b ‘ M Some C 'l 

By Philip French aE^S?JS=^Jtf.Et Saa Mtee,; h Hffi SS* J, SSr^SS?^SSSt. 


ana waviu ruvvNALL : 

I interweaves with chat of Cato. Both m « «... 

men come from the same part of My 0r8an c ^ nc,c 
England and both have left fhejr 174pp. Faber and Faber. £3.95. 

patents’ homes and rejected their r - 

values. The Interesting blurb, „ , _ 

doubtless drafted by the author. Dav,< L povvliall *s growing claim 

calls them prodigal sons. Hu mi, ic attention rests larselv on Me n ir 


lues. The Interesting blurb. ^ ~ exc r ,, cianni;ly cum rived— such i<s 

'ubtless drafted by the author, Dav,d . povvnall 's growing claim to 5® fc'jilnwn that re- 

Us them prodigal sons. Henry jg al '® nd “ n r es . ts la « , Bely on his plays, reader’s Initial eagerncu. 

Xu * £ J n ! lhe death which include Musfc to Murder fly .'*? . ,Il,m P Mncbridc’s 

hU enytad .elder brother, and he *nd h s conUc novoli about African l dr,nkm « enpadty: nu 


1,1 me 1111. lu WIlSIlSpBCtCO KCB . ' 

p™we. They si.irt out with ill-hnniour or elation: a dnjgi 
considerable rust utid then limp wn H , * ,n r «Ns wilh raga indtt< 
nome to .sumeihing which seems to “ e *. n I lhe hudy of her lifelong o» » : 
R®. * xcraei niinitly contrived— such Is iwmpn ; n severe and obsessive CW 
tne sense ur lei-dnwn that rti- * ea ***dy In xnnto sense dies of At ) 
places the render's iniilnl rtltnnrilnrn incniniy of a .shaming childM 

U'unn 


i555oTTTnoSSsT STrfSSJS 'dfS^hSTSSS "fil’d")?. " V h f , dimute 1, 'fcte; Uomumrka.NWCWu.euve.dvop: doctor, ibo« monuy ri,.t 

Thu Judgment of Delta Hunter on™ w b ‘S* Lnd g'SSffi ‘ Oh l nm the doe, or-, wife, waking, cully whh which h woTeor 

2 76 pp. Seeker ondWorhug^ UlffugW 

Five years ago an Assistant district ^rdfuaMlengS' te^nsMnce °4ih: teuol b go^su?“.' CoKegotiitlcni whirtTlhers grow l^iint myself. "oh 1 am the doctor 
SUeWS Jo-plteng ia emphasized hy o 

out his first crime novel, The fHiaf ' tS?. JSKt SEJ some of tlie best passages of the persistent Happy families tec|j- run the reviewer, and I 

ri-ia.iJt a! P/i.iin rmits Th« orf-lnim criminal, uexes seigeaut taxes _ c , n im.o. « iu Um-nni- iho ,i n r. rkaf »hi.- » am intaiiiaAn» 


I nm Margot, housewife, mother, her good fortune in being allowed . 
waking to the world 1 have made ; to spend what was by rights his and 
a warm and homely place, lu his alone . 

which others grow If not myself. "Oh 1 am the doctor’s wife. 


How'nlce I . 


"Oh 1 am the doctor's wife, 
mother - of the doctor's children, 
feeder of the doctor’s cat.” Oh I 
am the reviewer, and I can see/ 


'Its two successors, The bister's r B 0 ^Vr°!^ ^ 

Game and Cogan’s Trade, Mr Hig- la Wor is not .atypical . . 

gins charted a downbeat, doadbeat ' « h VA» y !-ig? l ii^C» ,# vfiin 18 
world In the greater Boston area. said... You take, if its Kfllilea 

Not Beacon Hill dii«U society or you get for doing it, boy, then 


- Both Cata BPel Heiirw VhiH -r JJP and down the Zambian copper to sell his oriaiw ii» ur lr K ,,, f hU IH*rnmin ul mure convincingly »h 

W*. 

fixact a nd eccentric ,. 5 

■ ii - I. - = • • ■ > : - clears a .Ionium nf»..;... n L e nt AYho looking for what might be anatiW 


By.Attne Barnes. 


Tevlowlns her past and «» wia joo of hearafrdriver 
■ j ■ Pftfif v: h g S u w l? 5 *® nd wi flhlng shQ reserved for member* 

'vfim?rin h ni Ve n5°5i d Jn ano T her « con-' f®, despised Chafwa pooplT «hi In 
y e n.^ a ?l Englishwoman dress hoi- Beat -ondlnTs ban M..K *9- n* 


mine comotorto Z Arrtc F n nnd reatk-r, are lulled m 

'■ clears a ionjam orSrpsw bv^aklSS I°°V ng ^ wh-t n,i * hl be * n,t ^ 

nd on tho Jo^of hwS*^ ‘i k iS CXp,anfl,,un * v- 

hO, reserved for member* . The best storks are .ihoiedMHni 


jjEorni.BEVBLtey j ■■ 
Tbe-Etmcan Couple - • ' . j.".-*, - 
Gbllgncx. £4.75, 

EL8PETH DAVIE i ! • .. ' 

The mgb.TMe Talker ■ 

2^ 4pp. Hahtlsh Hamllbo n. 1 £3.75. 


The best stories are those aeehng 

•• yq ftrtft «m» • -gj®. Cbtftva & In Hie sparest term. Wj* 

* balf-Ghana^ L'in^M^ conilrrSS! 11 *' JS?* J w, h humour and narrowest situations. AttempO 

SLS Jdund hi? ^ g Th ° hearse- driver, who hroadep or deepen th«B % 

Kensington gardens la a pother -of Pf d hoped for same r«-n B hW«H nlwav* successful There is too pi*® 

r T.Srnff C . Uo V nS Sbo u r^ ice ’ mtSSSJS 

ToiJtS^u D i v e * The Tide ffi&fW- 0,i * ,ns has triumphed !, cular significance, The 

^ nT- U tfu, to k. ^ 

luaiUr S ™ (SiSST 'tal' i r e i* ***$*. m 4SS c, . 


gins charted a downbeat, . doadbeat 
world In Hie greater Boston area. 
Not Beacon Hill high society or 
Cambridge scholarship s but the 
Boston of amalltluie Trish-Americmi 
crooks, a twemloth-cantury M«« a ' 
dmsetts where tlhe cops drag 
Walden Pond for Mafia victims and 
everyone concerned leads a life of 
rather noisy desperation. ‘ 

.With his fourth book, i/hr Hig- 
gins moved down to 'Washington. 
A Cltu on a Hill was a political 
novel in which the characters, many 
of them also Irish- Americans, were 


ueKe IS descnuing liie DA s prepara- Siory. irs iuu a cnngciuui iiuuk; iihib imw«r. nui munuicim: uitri, 
dons for nailing a conniving defence but certainly a major achievemciii and In tho Interval between lier 
lawyor is not atypical : ' ■' , and for the author, one hopes, a death s nd fi or f unoral her spirit, 

“And he says” Hunter said “ha daflnltWa knd liberating statement, wreaks havoC. The contented doc- 


SSoSISf Mid- Atlantic hay 

posed to be making suae their 

clients aren’t running around all 

over the place, getting guys to n nv • 

tell lies for them, that anybody "? ' ja X ^ 1UIOra 
that’s got anything to do with the 
case knows to Ilos, but can’t VDn ; AnVR , 


of birth,, the Messenger’s colling 
wake nn umbilical - cord which 
nourishes the travellers with ore- 
conscious memories; In the glass 
cottage Itself (he ' occupants pass 

ahAm ■ ■« f-A ■ Aflian lIvrAii AAfinaiKlnai 


as loquacious and foul-mouthed as 
his hoods, but it was a disappoint- 
ing and curiously unrevealing book. 
Now iij The Judgment of Deke Hun - 


to do about it. 


his fantasies of being arrested for. 
miirder cause such strain that the 


Fsr ha- returns - home. The epony- 
mous anti-heroes of the first -three 
low-life novels were petty critnl- 


" * And I’m telling you this. The Glass Cottage Is like a prose JS! fSh S h?n?n 
Deke’ lie says to me, 'I feel poem, with voices accumulating Jfl ' book rfrin t 

strongly about this.’ Then ho goes round a central event : the stabbing .eem^ rn blm like mlinor-^lHi c 1 , 
into Ms - - ? • . .. of a woman by her lover aboard au Sfff 1 * weSLn° r To oeS?s 


■ ■* — j — * nuniciu. 

stories are retrospective 
tney are hot Hbout events 


“ . . - — ICMIU | sis 

servants, ministers or 1 , of tennis tur 
mor ®, rimpraastve maobhmos. 
m the whites emund- w— j * , - 
they are ril differ^ : Jj 


at work - 
in " Love Ji 
turns law 
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ass sesssagi 

"" ^^ te)8vlKlon.^ | “*rh f rtt. n off . J JSf V* to LSafft Snend w 

i ■ ggmlc ■ collection, and m ghi n« t , 

STJ5 oreuccimation* W 
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professional basebaU player. The comaot be sure whether the best 
novel picks Dekedip at a critical approach W to take it slowly and 
point in hie life durfog the authnS ■ ,eel r the bl ‘”lP s P>*. shoot across flih 
of 1973, a deiade KeZs- 8U L face at gre * X Bpeed j 
sination of jack Kennedy and a Hme The ambience of the novel ss 
tor sentimental efeqk-rtkJng among as,; dreary as ever,*, tlip central 
the Boston lmlir-BW :- ftta«^^ .prablems aij ;intraotabld.' 

going sour; idoea- . va. 

lng t&ther4r^law;‘ f l\{e. . miafcreae. ;^ .moral developmenti'a^d he acquivaa 
court sfenographer, who might lust a' 1 glimmering of purpose that 
be a Mafia informant; despises him enables him to gam a greater 
for his strait-laced anti-permis- purchase on his work as a cop, 
Mveness; his car apd .household It is wholly characteristic of Mr 
aPblianoes are falling apart some Higgins’s view oE life that .D.oke 


twenty years before payment on should pay. for this knowledge by>. t j, am 7 The subtitle “A 
them ends ; his immediate superior ■ compelling the DA to act unethically Romance doesn’t ‘realh 
believes Deke is not sufficiently in . the Interests o£. preservbig ,|lie ^ii „hich Vuisf 

ambitious. On top of all this he Is precarious balance of the cat-and- shiD’a^vovaRe are inter 

orenar n« fflF, immlnFnl frill 1 tho nirn'iM n'wfam ' anil flint hit flitiim ...X ®°.n I ■ ■ ■ 
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& wiwrous 

IRIS MURDOCH 

• HENRY AND CATO • 

'I. am convinced that It will 
come, to rank 09 one of her 
best . , deliciously comic 
Ot ruefully poignant’ 
nek Lambert 32Dpp £4.00 

ALANMcGLASHAN 

GRAVITY & LEVITY ; 

This book heralds a break- 
through in human imagina- 
tion. Dr. McGlashan, tlie. 
eminent London psychla-j 
trist, brings tha startling; 
discoveries oC content- 1 
porary physics into Uie; 
context of everyday life in . 
a compelling, witty and’ 
■non-technlcbl ■ style. 5 

jam 7.. ‘a® 
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apparatus of names, or physical and conceived when papa was grandly 


v convey .Doctor calmly converses with his 


to subtly encoUrarffSli^ rSSTy < ftAtlatt W* 


should be an Open-and-^ut case 

but; might 


but the Truth 
is 


serving, the the. way in which scenes, from the spirit wife and reassures; the first 
ship’s 1 voyage are -Intercut with officer -that being overtaken at sea 
■ nis tufure dreams, xecollectlorts. • .folktales, iby aii Indian ;. war-canoe is quite. 
;ed .oft. 'the poebiB, .- hallucinations,’ ■ Jungiau. as it should-' be- - Short self-contained 
narriago. ._,•/■ archetypes — perhaps -thO.plosest^nB-i j ha^'rai'v 6 * jpunqtuate the crlsr-cross- 
— — logy U with surrealist filto$. ; ing flow, wkh tha eaiii a eccentric, 

(253pp. Gol--’ All'-thjsdppirertt umjbnnectetljiess ■ dryness, ; " i/ - • ! f- - 

eteedve Mnceals cOnhecdoos of • a more A book thdt is formally- so- ijiVen- 
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THE LETTERS OF CHARLES AND 
, MARY ANNE LAMB 
■; Volume 2, 1801-1809 
Edited by Edwin W. Marts, Jr. 
Ths 86 oond voJume in (his major 
series offers another rich store of 
revelations about the extraordin- 
ary lives of Charles and Mary 
Anne Lamb. The letters, written 
, With charm and grace, are ad- 
dressed to William Qodwln, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth. Southey and 
William Hazlltt, among othars. 
Cornell, 33 6 pages, £17.60 

ELH ESSAYS FOR 
EARL fl. WASSERMAN 
Edited by Ronald Paulson end 
Arnold Stein 

, Earl Wa seer man’s association 
with ELH, the distinguished trter- 
ary quarterly, spanned three 
decades, from 1942 until ilia 
death In 1973, when he was senior 
editor 

, Jp honour his memory, two recent 
speoial Issues of ELH wore dedi- 
cated to him and both have been 
reprinted here In a single hard- 
cover volume. 

Johns Hopkins, 416 page a E8.40 


SHAW'S MORAL VISION 
The Self and Salvation 
Alfred Turco, Jr. 

In this book, the entire corpus of 
Shaw's works — pfaya, novels, pre- 
faces. essays — fs shown to have 
compelling Internal and intellec- 
tual coherence. 

Cornell, 304 pages, £9.45 

THE SHAPE OF HAWTHORNE'S 

CAREER 

Nine Baym 

This book considers oil of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's works, 
from Fanshawe through the un- 
finished romances of his Iasi 
years, and establishes (he pattern 
or his literary development. 
Cornell, 288 pages, £10.50 


SOUTH EAST ASIAN HISTORY 
AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 
Essays Presented to D. G. E. Hall 
Edited by C. D. Cowan and 
O. W. Walters 

Dedicated to the eminent historian 
D. G. E. Hall, this volume brings 
together 23 original papers by his 
friendB, colleagues end former 
students. 

Cornell, ' 448 pages, £12.26 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
.LITERATURE 

Volume ll :The New Kingdom 
i 'Miriam Uohtheim 
The first volume outlined (he early 
.and gradual evolution of Egyptian, 
literary genres. The present vol- 
ume shows the oulmlnatfon of the 
genres within a single -period : 
I™, , New Kingdom ( 1 550-1 060 

California, 2 40 pages, £ 7.00 

THE RENAISSANCE 
^ACMNATION 

■ - i; y • ' .. 

- --feetwflhS EdfiSl ^ 

Stephen Orgel 

Hie Renaissance essays of D. J 

Wrof d ,? n ar l here c °H®cl®d for the 
first time. These studies are com 

irXnnu W ^ fl - ,J he Renaissance. 
Pagination r the. nature ol Its 
magery and aymbolism, the tela- 
Jj.W 0n 1,8 art ® nd literature, 
1,;"^ toward -the anolenl 
World and toward Its own history. 

> GrtifQrnta, 30Q ppges. £16.75 . 


SHELLEY AND BYRON 

The Snake and Eagle Wreathed In 
right 

Charles E. Robinson 
The friendship between Shelley 
and Byron is well known literary 
history but the effects of that 
friendship on their work has 
never before been fully analysed. 
Robinson recreales the metaphy- 
sical and poetfoai debate between 
Shelley as the msiioristio 

.. an< ? Byron a * ,hB 

fatalistic 11 eagle 

Johns Hopkins, 272 pagee, £8.75 


.60ETHE AND THE NOVEL 
Erio.A'. Blaohail , ; . • , 

An eminent scholar here- brif- 
eflr*— 


-MARY SHELLEY 

Tales and Sterlet - 
with original engravings 

Edited by Charles E. Robinson' 
Passfon, peril, and Imposture . , . 
shipwreck, alchemy, ahd traps. 
RhSPi°n are the stuff of 'mJJL 
ISr Lno? f Ch y Po^lanUo stories, 

PW' UlBt V&rulnn hofilrrlvM. 


8 S, n0l ?J . h9re " brif- STS 7 f [ on,y romantic fltqriea, 

Itejitly defines Goglhe s aohleve- ?® ^®fl a inat 1 varying backdrops of 
M U? no «“- « .Ine same ■. waT.nd 

Tjj’ be asfieBBea Qoeliie’s ^°i u,[,>ha of her age, find gran- 
l he : novel as. a 'form rilose. aoenea of nature her tales 
tof'alatlon.to Its cfdvarop. J? ark . a ^Sh palntln the Gothic 
Plant during his lifetime' and E< . §to(yt8ll|ng art. ‘ • 


. mo • as. ariorm. ui nature, nsr talna 

in relation [.to Its develop- toSrk shlgb paint in the Gothic 
during his lifetime' and la . etorytel||no art. f 

to w hjch hie own novels; J]]? Publishing pf this. pew. metl- 
broadened and transcended toe r? I ' Qtat ®? an <t oorrsoied 

JP™* V ' of her etorfae. after a lapse 

Cornell, 344 naoea Pio.ort-. •. D ' ^ almost, eighty- years 1 will 

teP&nV ,n 

Johns Hopkins, 43% Begea fi £io.oo 


THEORY Of=: CRlTlClSim . 

A Tradition and Its System 

Murrey Krleghr 

T 9 ®! 8 of. orllloal 


B lo situate 

Kroger a own theory of oontextu- 
• ®J5 m w, toln the tradition of West 
■«" poetics. 


LUCAN 

An introduction 

Criticism attempts B t0 a°t? a °e Ko-n* T aIo °Vm, 5? man wi,sr 


Lucl % end ' mmnl "B ° I nmst’ 

jara«5 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 
IN THE EARLY AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC 

American Scientific and Learned 
Bocietles from Colonial Times to 
the Civil War 

Edited by Alexandra C. Oleson 
and Sanborn C. Brown 

Ths activities, influence and cul- 
tural importance of scientific end 
learned socistiee are delineated 
lor the first time In this volume. 
Johns Hopkins, 432 pages, £11 £5 


THE RISE OF NATIONALISM IN 
VIETNAM, 1900-1941 ' 

William Duiker 

Wl|l[am J. Duiker traces (he 
beginning of modern nationalism 
in Vietnam, explores its evolution 
under French rule and relates 
he development of the nallonal- 
et movement to social and poll- 
boa changes within Vietnamese 
society. 

Cornell, 320 pages, £10.50 


NESSELRODE AND THE RUSSIAN 
RAPPROCHEMENT WITH 
BRITAIN, 1836-1843 
Haloid N. Ingle 

a* Heasal- 

2ft 8 atelsaman whose Impor- 
! , 8a « hl e tong (enure In 
« - n? 9 h ( ) 9S h ® a ymbafized 
nn^ a Q0r .? ,an ,n Russian servico 
and “ th e prolagonisl ol cos- 
mopolluui diplomacy. 

California, 232 pages, C 8.20 

■ SERGEI 1 ZUBATOV AND 
.REVOLUTIONARY MARXISM 

tftPlB Wori «"* 

, Jeremiah Sohnelderman 

• iThls book .lellp the stoiy. of ihe 

^ toe Tsarist govem- 

■rLWl 1119 obisl of the 

i.'SeourL 19 B? 10 !' 8e , r fl el Zubqtov, to 

workm* H,?HnL° y i ,ty o! Ru8 8[an 
workers diirlng tfje crualal yearn 

.preceding the revolution Of ,1005. 

‘‘ Cornell ; 4/6 papas, £12.95 

■: ® q UATTERS AND OLIGARCHS . 

, David Oolller « : 

Pv | mpana of Interviews and archi- 
ve aouroBs ColUer analvsea' 

S3? riHe Br h»'E e WlUl 

isnan rule between 1948 and 
faLuM P M //W ' 192 PB063 ‘ 1765 


S2 ». ‘©ritfolwn, * through 

’ ft??. - : pa f1 ! ,n “‘ * 0 A^o- 

06meii,' 2C6* pages, C8.?& r 
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3Slpp. New York: 
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Simon and 


cos nil Americuii aiiiiudc^ to fnieiun 
Policy. Whether conservative or 
libernl, these men consistently dis- 
played u hostility to European, and 
especially British, colonialism. 
Although lie records several expres- 
sions of such hostility, Ratios h does 
not appear to attach much impor- 
tance to it — possibly because it is 
uf so little contemporary relevance. 

Anti-colonialism was, of course, a 
staple of the American tradition, 

— ----- — -,-r- hut not all Americans felt equally 

lesson!" M brief notoriety a decade ear- nents of intervention did tend to deeply about It. It could, indeed;, 

"Hi iL. J— nrt A mPi'ifSn Jl fa O/ 1 1 Cf ** fUn M lnL> TliL Un ncrtiiArl tLnk 


thill! 6 in 2 to the UniiqifoiMvflr years, laft. as a leading 
111 ill'll 1 III. ?-n2 un S* laiaatendei- for the presidential 

tract *' Th« n /° d toe "ySttiination of the Republican 


figure of major 
By contrast, 
had 


ferent reasons" that “trying to 
keep them all together " was “ an 
impossible task ft is true not only 
that liberal internationalists sought 
to brand all " isolationists " as con- 


This hook is very much 11 product "rtion* of llTur ^ hTsTo^'Ll^reHed i 
of the times and Us iiiterust derives »™*«l l» « particular P 

life n i- Amor Cllll ““k" 6 ? SfW®' a ? r 


f'li dm'l ri.linf , ,,Ist flry of Mgrty, was a tlgu 

been a fm-, !i tl !? ^ftfaWpIltiCBl significance. “j iuiiumm m uibiiu an istnatiumsi^ 
eenio /1 fn Ui 1 ® „°, ld for iWmhough Dennis had achieved servatives but that liberal oppo 
, lcs son!"f r J brlef notoriety a decade ei * ' 

i 1 .. 11 * se y c ral of IV gL* as an American “fascist 
i»nuentlal Wy this time the opinions 

' ‘in his weekly newslett 

Professor Rauosli disarm- 


observes, “ largely unknown 
liugs reserved for the small 
’ the faithful ”. Beard’s revi- 
histories of F.D.U.’s foreign 
created some stir, and Fly tin’s 
volumes sold a lot of 
after his breach 
1940, found com- 

. „ , Cljgrarlvely few opportunities to pre- 

Siraimg that ihcir opjniurSnt his views to a circle wider 
been vindicated by um# Jnkn that of his correspondents, 
anillnn “ “"'1 “I ... 

10 8 The differences In their political 

were hardly less great, 
-broad terms, Taft was a business- 


drift towards the right. This was 
both because that was where the 
strongest opposition to the Roosevelt 
administration wns to be found, and 
because their anxieties about the 
growth of militarism mid executive 
power led them to Invoke the same 
libertarian values as did business 


be argued thqt throughout the first 
half of the twentieth century the 
responses of many Americans to 
foreign policy questions were shaped 
at least as much by their attitudes 
towards Britain as by their particu- 
lar political philosophies. In the 
cases of Flynn, an Irish. Catholic, 


sew L.0 ft interpretation of American "PProncli adopted by fc&cCarthylte voluni 
imperialism " propounded by WJ1- g. n «*o*h. His object alWToples, but Villard, 
inm Applcmnn Williams Jins ™® double one of KfiihK^mb t»e Nation in 

itirncicd mnny ad her en is. One ® nni ® history’s losers IwJ&rarively few opp< 

"to ts Ronald Rmlosli, who not jdraimg that their opinla** rfnt his vie 
nly dudientes this linnk to Willi tuns been vindicated by SmT, L*han that of 

-ut devotes it to clahornting one at bling force to g warms! TI.a 

of hrs observations— that mnny of T nin t of view by A«*K*«iSoDHM 
American “■* b*?torica! anteceSS CdSr 


conservatives. But Professor Rndnsh npd Villard. who was always basic- 
himself insists that Villard sympathetic 10 the Germany in 
remained the “ liberal opponent of 
war and empire ” he had always 
been, and the same could be said 
of Beard. . 

None the less, Professor Radosh 
is surely broadly ' right 
assumption of a 
between the isolationism 


which his father had been born, the 
sources of their Anglophobia do 
not seem very mysterious. Beard's 
Was a more comprehensive and 
neutral anti-imperialism, but both 
. , Taft and Dennis, In their very 

' right in uis different fashions, were surely pro- 
basic continuity foundiy suspicious of. and hostile 
iomsm of -1939- to, the Anglophile “Eastern Estab- 


Villard, RobeVl XTaSST Vnhn T ™ems udvtmc’ed 

Flynn mid Lawrenre Dciinis. It J eNt - On the other btiVK, ,? rofosso ' ( . . „ 

is not, iinfomiuiiieiy, a very good to emphasize thmif to?. se mei ! con , l , c fl . om different 

book. The chaructur nf rl« e nt3S whic Ii l!n«e men »3r tflrti n B Pi uces ’ b , ut justlf to® 

prise and the chniee uf individ ah «f ill* views of . *5“ together on the 

both scum Siimewhnt iieculiar und " ther recent hismr ans, T {® rou, ? ds chat . a thread b, " ds . } he ? 1 
the qimliiy «f , he writing imf«,,uw! ‘li.si. urUng himself fr» wL 

sis leaves, u good dual in he dcsircil l«nan x tusk of recoverizi»“ on 5? befoie Wot Id War II and 
None the loss, it 4&S «|J il »«« ,»■ ooccupations adherence to the ‘ conservauve ’ 
interesting points, and also impli- 
cltiy raises wider qiiextiniK uhmn 
ho character nf Americun niiititdes 
to foreign poliey.- 

Prophets n n the Rixht is an ex- 
ample ( ,f d genre ihut .is nuwaduys 


Kiidosli recognizes that 
from different 


a- it., r _ . jcamp at the war’s end*.’. That they » -7 - y vr — , 

As Piofessur Ratlosh nQ!«u» were H li opponents of American ^to war in Indochina and for pro- 
inti oductmn, the five mn ^(intervention hi the Second World “cting Communists in the State De- 
S,M i y w » re was certainly the case, but as Partmont. During the course of the 

re mu . In ibo first pU« ^Rado s h quotes Fiyiin plaintively 1950s, as Radosli brings out very 


implicit rccogni 
tion that the fact that the 
enemy was now on ** the left ” 
(Communism) rather than “the 
right" (Fascism) had a confusing 
effect both on the arguments and 
the alignments involved. The diffi- 
culties this presented for right-win, 
Isolationists explain in part, o 
course, the McCarthyite concentra- 
tion on the enemy within — of which 
Radosh provides a splendid example 
when he quotes Flynn’s denuncia- 
tion of John Poster Dulles both for 
seeking to drag the United States 


3 


rules ,md prominence' In 
di-h,ifc* nver American , 
obviously varied grcotly. Imhf 


[remarking "so rrjany people were 
Against the war for so many dif- 


Mapping the Revolution 


indicate 

inactive 


primary, 

(theatres. 


, „ , .[highlighted to 

/ he War far America. A wwisecondai v and 
set of map*) traces HiA couwftach with an explanatory text. The 
the KMiipili-.iU'tl campaign* infeame method is followed for the 

quite 
then ia 
war " 


By Marcus Cunlvffc 

MiSTEH J. t'APpriN (Kliinri 

a fin,. 1 , , . ' *•« tm h i mu nriu* inn »»»••«»«. pijutijmi - seam 01 war” 

19 CA.IMA * AitiurJcan Ifisioi v. CiHilent with «n enviiius grt«i- pware identified in W. R. Shep- 
1760-1790 y ’ ... Jl’Sfd’s old Historical Atlas (seven* 

157np. Princeton llnlvend.v Where *n much Is^flffWJedition, 1929). Yet the effect ia 

$125 ($100 tmiil llmmlwr 311 L 1 "”- flNV ^ em chyrli h. ^tylish rather than, dynamic. 


well, the right wing of the Republi- 
can Party abandoned the isolation- 
ism of Taft in favour of the global 
anti-communism of Gold water (who, 
like Nixon end Knowland, supported 
Eisenhower for the Republican 
nomination in 1952). When the 
isolationist baton was picked up 
again in the next decade, most of 
those who carried it were, of course, 
like Radosh himself, an the politi- 
cal left. 


jopi 

lishracnt” widen was tne strong- 
hold of American “ International- 
ism **. 

Professor Radosh's book both 
demonstrates and illustrates the 
inchoate character of American 
thinking about foreign affairs in 
this century. It is true that for 
substantial periods an effective con- 
sensus has developed In support oF 
certain broad strategies — the isola- 
tionism of the intcr-war years, the 
Second World War itself, and the 
Cold -War. (On each occasion, this 
owed much to the general accept- 
ance of a particular interpretation 
of recent experience.)- But, as Pro- 
fessor Radosh reminds us, there 
have always been articulate 
dissenters from the consensus, and 
these have come from no one point 
of the: political spectrum. At other 
tiniest debate lias been fierce and 
the outcome uncertain. Historians 
have made valiant efforts to Impose 
order on this chaos by tracing the 
development of " isolationist ,r and 
“ internationalist ” traditions, or 
“realist" aim “idealist" modes of 
thinking about International rela- 
tions. These do throw some light 
on matters, but both the variety of 
positions advanced, and even more 
strikingly the variety of reasons for 


_ ■ • which they were adopted, are dlffl- 

fa anaiysin^ these developments,, cult W fit intp these categories. The 
.d the relationship to them of the 0 ne conclusion it. soems safe to draw. 


HiO| riili ttpuciOU! nijai h Possibly the Aitas is the outcome 
— riuU and tbiappnkitiM- AJSjof too many compromises, so that 
This elegant und meticulous am. S r,,,,,We J** 1 . ^ ,™ 0 ™ffiL5 tte mpts both too much and too 

Jopt, based on thu Newberry £ii, fl,r >“ ‘ferfSlS 1 * 1 , 6 - ** tries to deal with three 

rary In eunjunciiun with ih^Insii. ,n6ps * s . ,,ul " c,l .$ r * d ' on the ground that they 

j®-^t once separate aud an entity. 

(Centennial awareness may have 


tuts 

was 


in conjunction with ih* ins, . ,n8 ‘ 5S * s - ,,ul 

,of Early Amorfcan FtiuHrl rehitive densilWf. Mg* 

conceived as far hack as that 80fT1e tjie mapi r«* 

liihnurtwl .21. K.fflF* "? pmniu ui| m u if have W« J* 


and 

individuals he considers,- Professor 
Radqsh is- handicapped by the un- 
sure grasp of the nuances of politi- 
cal philosophy that leads him to see 
Flynn in the 1930s as' “a classic 
New Republic liberal ” although ho 
propounded Brandeisian rather than 
collectivist remedies, or to describe 
Dennis’s call for national planning 
as “ advocacy of a return to laissez- 
faire "a He also seems insensitive 
to.8om£ of the most potent inflqen- 


is .that most Americans have felt 
that their country .had a good deal 
of choice about its Foreign policy. 
The national interests involved were 


“ d , &.?««« 


or. would have 


SSf.g va fflS 1,l,a! •-» 

>e custome 
' « ssveniy-fi] 

maps (some 240 cflfferem mips, all 


ny funded 

resLff 0 iH US -« mer °l ucil more, "fhe 
resuft is &eveniy.four • — * 


pages of 


detain/) drdwT1 )» •» ‘wSSJS 
on!i - .““tea and blbliograbiiy 
and an excellent index. 


Thf editors 
would 


Eke 


concede that they 
to have carried the 


e^at once separate aud an entity. 

. wii . v m. ...» -jjr'Contennial awareness may have 

empty and mntilt MW.OWJv^ean an impediment; or of course 
Wned with others, ToBtwWf^be lack ■ of cash to continue die 
only have been more u P to toe era of Andrew 

It would have niadamorei’^BjP'Okson. One can imagine a marvel* 
feeHne of movemenf pioneering atlas of American 

Here the chronological ^"Pjpolomal history, from 1607 to 
fortunately not adhered or perhaps another from -d„ 

cases — Is a hindr«nce._1si to about 1840. These would By John White 

population surveys of spanned enough time to con- 

separated from iliert of ftt r toe. sense " 
war era. 


sufficiently marginal to pc 
moral considerations, Ideological 
commitments, sympathy with other 
countries or cultures, Dr domestic 

f oil tics to weigh decisively. Sucli 
usury, may be rare, but it Is not 
clear that it has been illusory in 
this case, 


Black is dutiful 


XJfe 8 to the 3830. If they had *. general the 
? ut *0? regard *«n A rathe 
iSil? 0 - un *t conventeitiv admirable e 
“»«» three periotaT^I maps on toe 



73 tne.. sense of movement and , . . r ~ ..t: 
to cre Me^j-a sense which is difficult mma n 
intricate, dislo- L0UIS 8 ' 

CCBIGn nprinrl ilCAvmrt a.. ■«. tUa DAnl 


593pp. University of Illinois Pre 
0,r , i to®* thirty years;* u ■ , (AT5PG). £12.25. . 


movement _ 

HARLAN. (Editor) 

, -- mu. liiincuiB, uisiu- . ... _ 

period 1760*1790. .As it is. The Booker T. Washington Papers 
are few staggering dif- /Volume 4, 1895-98 . 

Press 


Evolutionary / nke , s , ob tnis/tb^dedicgted 


mic self-help as the panaceas for 
racial progress. For the time be]ng, 
however, Washington’s career 
flourished. 

He gained the services of two key 
black advisers,. Rramett Jay Scott 
mid T. Thomas . Fortune, end . en- 
joyed the' confidence of such lumi- 
naries - as William James, Grover 


Cleveland and Andrew Carnegie. In 
1896 Washington received (without 
noting the irony of. the title) 
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September Books 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 

1976-1977 

Edited by JOHN PAXTON 

The 113th edition of this unique guide to the political, oentt- 
omic and social conditions prevailing in the countries of 
the world. 

£7.95 

THE NOVEL OF ADULTERY 

JUDITH ARMSTRONG 

Examines a number of nineteenth-century French, Russian, 
English and American novels, on the theme uf adultery 
from a sncio-llicrery standpoint. 

£5.95 

SEX DISCRIMINATION IN THE LABOUR 
MARKET 

BRIAN CHIPLIN and PETER j. SLOANE 

A sophisticated analysis focusing on the economic facts of 
discrimination and testing the existing theories again sc 
empirical data. 

CB.9S 

A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
ORGANISATION THEORY 

BRUNO LUSSATO 

Looks at the history and development of. organization theor- 
ies nnd establishes new theoretical approaches using con- 
cepts borrowed from linguistics and psychoanalysis. 

£10.00 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNDER 
COMMUNISM: POLITICS AND 
ECONOMICS 

FRANKLYN D. HOL2MAN 

The Political Economy of International Relations series 
General Editor : Benjamin J. Cohen 

Traces the interaction between politics nnd economics In 
the trade and investment policies of Communist countries. ' 
£ 10.00 

DEVELOPMENT AND 

UNDER DEVELOPMENT: A MARXIST 

ANALYSIS 

GEOFFREY KAY . 

Challenges (Ji a Conservative proposition that underdevelop- 
.meat .is an' original : condition, using nn analysis baaed dn 
Marx's law of value. 

Now' In paperb.ack E3.9B -hardcover £7.50 

COMPARATIVE PUBLIC POLICIES’ 

ARNOLD HBIDENHEIMER, HUGH HECLO and 
CAROLYN TEICH ADAMS 

Identifies and explains the differences in. public policy in. 
terms of the political processes of six developed western 


countries. 

£7.95 hardcover 


£2.95 paper.bnck 


A BACKLiST SELECTION 

LABOUR MARKET IN CRISIS: 
REDUNDANCY AT UPPER CLYDE 
SHIPBUILDERS 

FRANK HERRON : 

1975 £7.00 • j 

THE CONSISTENCY OF, BRITISH 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ! . 

. DIETRICH K. FAUSTEN; V:: - ■ 

1975' ‘ £10.00 r f 

L.BIUT^ ... 

1 an’* > 

DAVID NORBURN 

1975 Casebook £355 ^Teachers’ Manual £5.95 

THE AGE OF ALIGNMENT 

1 Electoral Politics in Britain, 1822-1929 
CHRIS - COOK . , : . 

. 1975. ; £10.00 " 

KIPLING'S LAWj!\ .% -j .V " :: 

■ SHAMS UL ; ISL AM; : . 

1075 £7*95. : :yy: X. ' - 

For 'further details please write . to. Aiine Cajcett (TLB) 
Afacjntillan, Press,. Little Essex Street, London ,WC2 A 
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John 

Watney 

Mecvyn Peake 

'John Watney has 
produced a 

marvellously coherent 
and suggestive whole 
from the fragmented 
life of Mervyn Peake/ 
Financial Times 

£6.50 

Sylvester 

Jacobs 

Portrait of 
England 

'As a visual essay on 
aspects of English life it 
is full of character and 
free from whimsy. 
Neither quaint nor too 
..cosy, it's both gritty 
and gentle, and 
, appealingly 
affectionate/ 

Marina Valley, 

• ;'/ Sunday Tfoles 

Derek 

Jarrett 

The Jfngetiious 
Mr Hogarth . 

A superbly illustrated 
Popular biography' of 
one pf the eighteenth 
cehtury's most famous 
artists. 

£7.00 ; ' 

James 

Baldwin 

The Devil Finds 
Wbrk 

A brilliant study of the • 
American cinema.and 
its interpretation of the 
..black man's role. , 
£3.95 • ‘ : 




The apostle of agnosticism 


By Edward Norman 

(VILLI AM S. PETERSON : "T 

Vidorian Here lie 

Mrs llumiihry Ward’s Robert 
Elsinore 

259pj>. Leicester University Press. 
£3.50. 

Jr is a characteristic of some modern 
Intellectuals to suppose that a belief 
in revealed religious truth belongs 
by pedigree to the uncomplicated 
past, to a world outlook unacquain- 
ted with historical relativism, a time 
whan credulity about the miracu- 
lous and the supernatural provided ■ 
e sympathetic etlios for the assembly 
j of a religious intorprettitioii of 
I human life. Tbe great Victorian 
sceptics were nor ihe first to rely 
on this set nf assumptions— that 
ground had ul ready been furrowed 
by the eighteenth-century rational- 
ists — but they were armed with a 
seemingly infallible weapon : the 
canons of biblical criticism which 
set die sacred texts of Christian 
belief into tho cultural context of 
the ancient world. 

■ With the great religious figures 
oF the Old Testament reduced to 
badouin sages, and Christ himself 
becoming a ' mere moral reformer 
(anticipatlna, In at least some of 
his human Insights, the ethical judg- 
ment of such os Charles Bradfaugh 
and Annie Bestuit), it was not diffi- 
cult for emancipated intellectuals 
to write off Christibniry as the 
noble dream of the superstitious 
and the credulous. 

They created o myth about the 
history of religious ideas which 
now enjoys widespread acceptance 
—that men of the past were victims 
of Ignorance about tbe real nature 
of human understanding. In doing 
so, of course, they did a consider- 
able injustice to the remarkable 
struggles with unbelief recorded as 
the salient features in the .lives of 
the great saints and mystics of the 
Chrispnn tradltjon. Faith lias been- 

difHcultdu fever y age ; It Is (he form 
in which it Is tried -taut has varied. 

At least it may be said of the 
Victorian sceptics that theirs was 
un inventive rejection. It was mi 
hiveiiiive-nge. Having tumbled the 
structure of revcnled truth, • they 
proceeded at once to reconstruct a 
secular singulation out of the debris. 

A number of modern sceptics who 
now look upon their Victorian 
predecessors with religious piety 
will . be familiar with ’ Robert 
fulsinere as a proto-saint of their 

?Hii^" ten S ,ont ’ I£ tl,0 y now turn to 
William Petfcrsou’s excellent study 

Mr8 nt'Yi ar ?’ a . Actional agnostic, 
they .will find the lanips beginning 
to go out in their shrine. For It 
is the gr ear virtue of this book— 
which Is Itself gcrupulQusly objec- 
tlye — to provldb a proper piid 


scholarly evaluation of the ctno- 
lional as well as the reasoned 
impulses which inspired her 
labours. 

Rohan Ills mere is probably now 
rcud, as Dr Peterson says, only by 
intellectual and ecclesiastical his- 
torians. Yet its publication In 1S88 
made iis author an instant literary 
celebrity and what is now culled a 
pundit. She appeared ai tile solemn 
dinner rallies of the savants of the 
age ; site was quoted as an authority 
on Christianity by — as might have 
been expected— church men as well 
as secularists. The book 'sold a 
million, copies in twenty years. It 
is a fictional account of the agonized 
rejection of orthodoxy by an Angli- 
can parson— a state of affairs then 
still a novelty and not, as now, a 
required qualification for clergymen 
with claims ro intellectual respect. 
Dr Peterson does actually say that, 
in spite of the ideas of Bonlioeffer 
or Bishop Robinson ”, we must be 
cautious in making contemporary 
parallels too exact. But in the 1880s, 
following the public discussion sur- 
rounding the Bradlaugh case, the 
book fell upon good ground and 
brought forth a fortune to Mrs 
Ward. This was, no doubt, a fair 
reward for her almost pathological 
obsession with hard work. She had 
become a real expert In German bib- 
lical scholarship : her knowledge of 
medieval Spanish ecclesiastical 
miracles whs perhaps second to 
none. Indeed she contrived to syn- 
thesize her two preoccu nations 
while composing her contributions 
to the Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
nr aptiy, and the result was an 
accumulating disbelief in the entire 
historical basis of Christianity. 

Tills was the path laid down for 
Elsmere to follow. As both Acton 
and Gludstonc — the Intter in a 
famous review of the novel— pointed 
out at the time, and as Dr Peterson 
confirms, Mrs Ward mode ller hero 
a mere repository for her ideology 
of scepticism: ,r Elsmere, never a 
strong personality, is flattened into 


are anxiously open tn an uncritical 
acceptance nf the ideas nf uuynne 
who represents religious belief as 
a species of superstition. Hence tho 
respect now given lo ihu leading 
niiiefceiuh-ceiiiiiry raiioua lists. This 
new evaluation of Hubert lilsmcre 
should witness to camion. Thu 
waiers are mil qiiilo us clqur ns ull 
that, ami Dr Petci-snn Is right to 
muddy them. Mrs Ward was know- 
ledgeable ubniir scleclud ureas of 
Christian theology, lint she was also 
a propagandist writer. It was not her 
aim to open up a considered re- 
appraisal nf Christian] ly, hut to 
make converts for u new secular 
religion. 

Why did her renders find a novel 
of such' lengLh so compulsive? The 
Hitswer is surely ihar Mrs Ward was 
such a compulsive moralist. At first 
she appeared willing merely to 

render Cliristiiiiiity more tenable by 
reforming It from within — she was 
the granddaughter of Thomas 
Arnold— by dropping the miraculous 
elements m order to conform to 
nineteen tli-ccmury “ reason ”, But 
this would not do, and no sooner 
had the inner life of the religion 
died in her bands than she began 
to construct a secular version. 

Christ was still the central theme, 
because Christ’s moral teaching lay 
at the centre of European culture. 
So In a characteristically normative 
frame of reference a new system was 


an instrument of. propaganda” This 
was aggravated by Mrs Ward’s own 
revision_ of her first proof of the 


book. Cuts were made because her 
publisher demanded a shorter Work ■ 
Und-'out. a# Mrs Ward herself, 
claimed, for literary reasons), and 
ir was the reasoned cuse for ortho- 
doxy— u ,iy,vuy rnthor hult-lienrtecl— 
which wjs the first in bo slashed. 
Elsinore, In fact, is a notably pour 
apologist for the Christianity he is 
induced to reject. It is the oldqst 
propaganda trick in tho trade. Yet 
for a couple of decades the minds 
of very ninny must have ■ turned 
from religious 1 beliof through 
acquaintance with the caricature of 
Christianity that he went through' 
such agonies to qbandon. _ 

Modern intellectuals are on the 
Whole extremely ignorant about 
Christian doctrines — thoir ignorance 
confirmed rather than dispelled by 
tho seedy off Brings of contemporary 
theological scholarship— and many’ 



fashioned. In Dr Peters* „ * : 
ho result wrs ”i, codifffii 
tin Jan Theism more op ■£> 
dogmatic than the Chrisiffij 
supplanted ”. Such is in® 
manner nf the libera] 2L 
munt. Her new system 
course, extremely J5,'. 
unacquainted with this rod foT 
ordinary people — Dr Pa' 
remarks that she hud to learn,' 
mm-lmollccuiuls by reading 
ubotit them, and Mrs Ward be' 
speaks nf going to Maacbeittf'i 
a throe day study of the 
class ”, in order to get her vers, 
thorn in the novel accurate. Yaf 
was to some extent aware d 
shortcomings of her bourgeois t' 
Christianity. She at least reuit-' 
as a problem ilia fact that their* 
ented, and children, would taf 
fj cully In grasping it ; sod Inf- 
tian style she realized that- 1 
demise of orthodox worship 
leave an emotional and Inuno/: 
void. 

Her solution was predJnitt •' 
secular temples Far the cwto 
tlon of “ the Teacher * and dp# 
human Ideas. Anyone who Kid 
this is all just period tiiiffsha 
acquaint themselves with cgu&prt 
ary practice in the WestenOM 
■ Mrs Ward was not themptailf.' 
the collapse of Christlu/ftx** 
supposed, but the pr^ta tf ritf: 
twcnticih-ccntury religion jcuua! 

. Her compulsive iitoralUm,i«fui 
ntakos her a figure with 
able contemporary appeal, all 
to be resurrected for vfe 
nd miration alongside oifeet a 1 
pioneers of feminism, birth «k 
etc. Her very photograph, u t , 
front of Dr Peterson's book, ire . 
ports tho render into the prat 
of n hundred dons' west; 
countered ut n hundred 
minded Riuhcrings. j 

Dr Peterson’s assessment d ll* 
Wnrd and ltor creation is-jmej 
and always courteous to, nt 

i oct ; it is ulso realistic 4 
nlaiiced. There Hre no ps*W 
psychological guesses about S 
motivations, only discussion id if 
evidence elicited by carets l : 

. confident research. A numbs i 
'“ important general questions r. 
ninetconth-ceniury relfadous Wl. 
emerge, and hero the 
especially valuable. It shows JT 
Ihe niiiln tenets of German lit, 
criticism were popularized hj 8- 


•< 

» «.<i, 


The Artful Dodger” a costume 
portrait hy Lewis Carroll of an 
vnaargraditute, Quentin !‘. Twiss, 
taken m 1858. One of the pholo- 
graphs from John Pudney’s richly 
illustrated bin .yap hy : Lewis Carroll 
and his World [127pp. Thames and 
Hudson, 13.50), 


novel ; it pinpoints the nu» 
between European and 
openness to . tlio now Ideas— i- 
peun readers were astoiiWw*' 
rotUlM flint for many E f*; 
l enders this wps . sliofr first v 
ledge of the new Influences;* 
disseminated the vision of 
Green much more coherently® 
his own writings did. Abort 
Dr Peterson's study underlined 
fact that it was historical, r* 
than theological scholarship i'» 
undermined the religious';^ 
deuce of the Victorian intellect* 


By J, L. Bradley 


BASIL BUNTING : 

Joseph Sklpsey, Selected Poems 
l* 2 P?- Sunderland : Ceolfritli Press. 


r Sr Wps Ms TLssy&A 

Finding ' hi h is mHxim , um aesthetic clarification 


MARTHA VTCINUS 


finding in his verses a want “of 
artistic finish only. Hot of artistic 
teudency ’. Certainly, an absence of 
Finish is manifest in Skipsey’s lack 
of narrative clarity, in his often con- 
fused syntax, in his faulty vocabu- 




iarv, pointless internal rhymes" arid 




^ilis 

■ The GompieteGuide 
<o the Soviet, Uliion 

A heautifgljy. Y\ v . ;j : 

'illustrated dewgciide • 
t’prita ini n f g more- '! i 


to^ register tho maximum aesthetic 
1 effect. Furthermore, almost all the 
quatrains are marred in their first 
hues by an internal rhyme that- 
etfecn a disconcerting, jogging 
movement. Yet ** The kartlej 
Calamity” achieves noetic quality 
through Skipsey^s simple, direct 
app eal to hiimlui sympathy with 
f^M^ln -diatre^* end, . by - the psreep- 


S?g P n . 0 Mar appeal to Human sympathy with 

are *Un h!^ 


. .11 _ . . T “ ' tvq'ua a MRU" 

iWff of.rtiw Industrial mm and 
BMH BunUng’s selection Of the 
.poems of Joseph Skipdqy, the collleiv 
poet. Skips ey, bpfir in' 183 2 ,- wq's 
sept-iptq the. pits as e " trapper 
arthBage of .seven, promoted af tel- 
ten vears to| a -? f putterT (at five 
shill mgs. a week), taught himself to 


of the poems 
Ing deal with 
informed with 
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" As you know. Rogers, when retirement day rolls wound here, we 
don’t waste time with a lot of mawkish sentimentality.” 
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Just a smile at twilight 


By Russell Davies 


The Nctv Yorker Album of Draw- 
ings .1925.1975 

Andr6 Deiitsch. £7.50. 

PETER XFNO : 

Man in Ihu Slmwrr 
Duckworrli. £.1.9.". 


Now that Punch is virtually as 
jQinonstrnLivu us the Radio Times, 
The New Yorker looks mure inscrut- 
able than ever. The trouble starts 
on its cover, usuully n perplexing 
and watery composition of some 
pastel kind, in which sentimentality 
can be seen consorting vaguely with'' 
Abstract Tendencies— to the accom- 
paniment, it is easy tn Imagine, of 
a distant valse triste. New readers 
don’t know how to take this, and 
many , a Fifty pence will pass over 
the counter before they learn the 
old renders' trick of qpt bothering 
to try. It is necessary, only to be 
aware of 77rc New Yorker cover 
style ; so that if thev should chance 
ro pur out on inappropriate one, you 
notice it, grumble Into your scarf 
(jiet ling-on- for- whiter is tho maga- 
zine’s natural season), . and look 
forward to seeing the balance re- 
:•/ dressed next time by something 
penitently reticent, along the lines, 
say. of “Arbres en .Connecticut : 
effet do neige ". 

The welcome that awaits the 
reader within The New Yorker is 
likewise distinguished by its re- 
strained cordiality and dedicated 
, el usl ven css. To get any change out 
■ of the livelier inmates, one has to 
pursue them lortgthlly dpwn nar- 
row corridors of print that are for- 
ever coming to an apparent dead 
.! halt: whereupon the next move is 
a. floundering search for some secret 
passage through die advertisements. 
One gradually becomes accustomed 
. to dealing with thin, .vertical strips 
of senqe. I have found, though, 

> Pauline Keel's longer cinema 
critiques can still leave me with the 
feeling, that l have been checking' 
net proofs, 

; " ' v tf ' l , “ , . 1 

.1 In this/ stately and patient am- 
bience, a picture — almost aiiy pic- 
ture — might seem to risk appearing 
excessively frank, ' even pusny. But 
fm New Yorker cartoon has bad 
tne noisiness very expertly bred 
out of It oven five decades ; so ax- . 
. y * in that The New Yofker 
Album of Drawings,, 1925-1975 can . 
confidently claim to; «mbod v-New i 


serepe.v It lS- Jibt a bpoje sdrmu’cb 
as a'gihdous, ihdolent gesture. No 
• introduction ; unnumbered pages, 
for difficulty of access and refer- 
ence i undated drawings : a list of 
artists printed only on the routslde 
■ of. an inevitably doomed dust-jacket: 
this is imperious modesty.* EUt as. 
such, the- thwarted factrfm.der'must 1 
coucede, it is nqt at all out. of lceep- 
, |ng -yvltn -tho texture of tbe draw- 
'PgS i themselvesi so many of ; which 
combine : strength of Imp With a 
washy* grey ness that en - - English 
"eater,!'* oddly enough, might woil 
r 0ject as too distinguished. “-^-or 
PBrhaps. too suggestive 'of; troubled 
weather. 1 Yet this liking for' some- 
wbat 'sombre mld-totieS peViists at 
flifi New , Yorker , tingeipg with a 
classic neutrality: artists Who’, Judg- 
,by the . range of their ■ comic 


The Album dctcribes its contents energy, particularly female aggres- 
as “ drawings ”, not “ cniroons ”, end slon, and in the contemptuous 
here the distinction implied hns carelessness with which he presents 
nothinp of clannishness or snobbery his (male) nied incritics, Thurber is 
about it ; for peril ups the oldest sur- potentially a far more sinister 
viving tradition in New Yorker and destructive cartonnist than, 
humour is the comic situution that for example, Charles Addams, whose 
is funny at least partly, and some- “black” tastes are unable* to 
times wholly, on uccount of the prevent him from venting a sense 
trouble the artist has taken to rc- o£ decency on the world (see his 
cord the scene in all Its imposing wordless tableau of two stranded 
detail. The dignity of the art- unicorns watching the Ark sail 
work becomes part of the joke, and away). 

A casa of an excellent cartoon- 
^l ? P ^ 111 b ft deviser whose style, by contrast, lias 
?hit m' bee " almost too sure of itself, is 

l h r«pmnn i nm George Price ; his famous fantasy 

H fni,* C 5S°iiM f S C riihprl oE an *vy-plant wrapping itself 
1®”^, I 1011 ? t ^. e . e f s * . ^ 1 ^ e , rt around a house and its owner 
Bundy ; it i*. reproduced In (“ Watch out Fred ! Hero it comes 
the Album. Tim scene is i again I ") appeared in The New 
iofty cathedral ; frohi die wall Y orker Album o l 1942, a couple of 
projects _the vast organ console, pa g es after Thurber's coot and hern, 
topped off by pipes . and on the Pc ? ce > s drawing was already shadow- 
organist s seat, silhouetted agahist a less lieat an | b , 0ak h / s humatl 
great steeplmg arcl. iS B workman fl , Bhari a standardized, 
hi Overalls making Peking options w f tch . like ugliness with noses like 
on the keybOBid tvith his fingeis pegs d r i v en into dieir faces. Since 
end ymvllng I love coffee, I- love then, it has developed into perhaps 
tea. I love the Rirls. an the girls t he coldest and most niechouistic 
love me . Tins idea of course can manner that The New Yorker hns 
be claimed by another great cartoon. hatl tQ of[er Thh suits Pricc .. s 
mg tradition, the one that celebrates, chillier notions well (“I heard a 
(as Nor man Rockwell did through- faj ti of good news today",, says a 
°JK Ws, career) the hidefotigablo pag-nosod workman, stopping Into 
philidtlnlsVn of the. Ainerican small- j, ig sqi , n iid kitchen. “ Wo shall pass 
town native ; but judged simply by this way but once ”), but anything 
hi appeal on the page. Bundy s draw- lighter Is too much constricted by 
Ing works eritlrelv by disproportion his brutal utility lines. The fact 
-^and not so much between holy sot- that a joke can be made to exist 
ting and disrespectful protagonist, at B n se ems to exhnust his interest 
either, but between Bundy s tine j n au d nny bonus of movemont 
drauahtainanship and Ins cress or gesture he might contemplate is 
punch-line.. Beneath the whole frozen into stiff, straight lines, like 
situation lies the Absurdist s sense an architect's simplification, 
of waste. „ , ... 

,, , ha . Avri'iimn ^rhnl Not that the new Album Is very 

Thurbor, whose drawings either tok. ™ S -Kr J to 

« SU-H- SVii" m'SHe^l ^ B w.al to'kl° cap“on r Other 

are talking about, or else must tail f . • * _ ’ J M 

annirant^h an^^h^is 'series* entlt?ed Herndon, so woulif you please spare 
SWJT *SL? NamrSi Sorv ” U nre- us the draniacics ? ") and .pin.' every- 
sendng ™ group of raSlMMu’, thi "* »» “>e reaction of tie victim, 
creatures” suggested to Thurbef by # 

the sound of, odd monosyllables: . * 

“The Qualm" “The Glib", “The 

Moot” “4 female Sbrlek rising 1 j 

out ot tbe Verbiage to attack a t * — 

female Swoon”. In a way, these 
Hre vety risky creations j for to 

look at them, merely as a reader LHRifMMiriS 

la search of amusemeat, is neces- t-.H-KItHNWi 

sarily to go. through *a more or 
les^- reasoned process of judgment 
on each one, accepting or rejecting 

it according to- the extent to ■which , MMUUMe .. 

Thurbor, has been able.-tp. refllixo. /, L. cmmibuIh r . . ; l&l 

thB. a^daribns onq ^ judgas j : to ba^ ; l 3®.''!*,":^^* tSTH- b vTi* 

lurkihfe' in each Ahd much r .*■ " ••*■ >'-* :• ■- 

die sanle goes for Thurber's more rrfrtt \ 


iMUUMb . .. - 

• r , : , . ; |gJ. 


naeos conventional humour. “ I cohae from \ nt^K 11 

refer! haunts of coot aud hern 1 ” is no * \ 'll 

list of sort an invitation to laughter \ rfi/rtfAs \ . | 

nuts Id a * until one sees It expressed In the : 

idekef * lunatic glen of the frond-waving r , I 

EM as.*. Rfrsonage he j depicts bursting In . . . . . 

p^muati upon one Of his typically sour cock- 1 • ' / . . . 

fkeap-' r ? U petMes.. ' ,/ , 

i draw?.. . Here again, neutral : words' have - ./ '*' ■ ' 

•'which ■ been transformed - into- an- integral. , T/w cartoons ; qh.dhls page ore- both 
With a , ! part of a ' whimsical/ mad vision — from The New-Yorker - Album of* 
English ofae that , would be- infinitely less Drawings^ . - ; ■ 

it wrrfl • ootewbrrhy, .1 think, if * Thurber ■ , * "• 

d. or - had practised an orthodox, careful - 1 ' r ’ ’7 " ‘ ' ' " 1 'I* 11 1 1 

oubipd .technique. The panicky sketchiness- 1 . Ninety-two jokes by ff dikes make up 
■ some- of his style is a kind of guarantee * Private Bye’s Cartoon. Library 8 _ 
lists at, that riifr situatlbns. he. constructs'- (Private Bye/AndrSDeiitsch: 75p). 
with a make no ; ultlmoie- claim to the They s have a i distinct historical 
i, jute- appearance of reality; but belong flavour, v “ In bed' he*' just; lies 
. comic In hia mind ; yet at the same time, there”, .'complains 1 ' Mrs Moses, ad 
pect-to, the presence of that mhid in what the. childreg ' of ‘ Israel follow ' the 




:re»'v amenth. you; would, hxpect to, 
widely diverse notions of light 
21*4 ahftde- , Such is the strength, of 
jha tradition j* slid the unmistakable . 
suggestion of melancholy it Imposes • 

’ *® very vyel! worth preserving at the 
moment whbn so much American 
, Rumour is iij its manic phase. •" 


Mr Herndon's attitude, upside down 
with his legs in the air at the far 
end of a trail of personal effects, is 
a very refreshing one, at any rate 
In 'the context of this selection. 

But. the artist who really covered 
the field at The New Yorker wos 
Peter Arno, who died in 1SGS. What 
distinguished Arno’s . work visually 
from everyono else’s was its size- 
-He worked in whole pages, using 
heavy brush and crayon lines ; 
everything, including his signature, 
was large, emphatic and unmistak- 
able. Each idea was pressed 
through with an overwhelming 
certainty of success. But what is 
interesting about Arno is the range 
oF the ideas. themselves, which took 
in Charles Addams grotesquerU 
(referee contemplates the fivo legs 
issuing from a tangle of two 
wrestlers) ; the modern child 'as 
" little horror " (“ You mean the 
Three Bears raised all that stink- 
over a lousy bowl of breakfast 
food ? ”) ; a wide variety of possibly 
self-induced drunk jokes, aud a 
rather tedious barrnge of bro list- 
fixation encounters ; high-society 
jokes (Wife to luishanil ut the (.-dat- 
in' hu ice-i ink, ns h menu, fur- 
Lonted lady of advanced yearn 
hurtles towards them, quite out of 
control on tliB ice : Vvhy it's Mrs 

Courtney Richardson, ;Senlor— •-she’s 
heading this way I “—Arno catches 
the helplessness of the speeding 
dowager brilliantly) ; and a fine 
line in absurd panics, ,'like the' title 
drnwlng of a naked, underwater 
husband mutely appealing to his 
wife tn lot him out of his almost 
brimming glass shower booth. - 

An introduction to Man in the 
Shower, a solo collection of Arno’s 
cartoons, by • Arno’s daughter 
Patricia records that Harold Ross 
made “strenuous objection” to this 
representation, refusing to under- 
stand why the man couldn't open 
the 'door from the Inside, and so 
on ; bearing in mind that some 
40,000 comic drawings were pub- 
lished during The New Yorker’s 
first fifty years (they are repre- 
sented . by five hundred lii the 
Album), one can only vaguely 
imagine the wear and tear on Ross 
and his contributing staff. Of Arno, 
.we kuow from his dHughtor that he 
drank heavily for spme time, had. 
' several years of psychoanalysis, and 
would sit up all night at the Stein- 
way “composing- romantic ballads 
that betrayed' the hidden idealism 
he could never express otherwise 0 ; 
he. is buried in Valhalla, -New, York 
But,; there Is.no thmqt.tnat his style 
J -of . Jjun*our ■. Jiltesr.i pn£ 'Mpcia* [Qsbrfye 
Price, in Advertently I’m sure, hap- 
pens to have repeated one of hi: 


lead* only call the - dehangod vigour leaddr between the lowering waveSi 
of '.some .of -Thurber^ drawings Eager . husband arrives home from* 1 


jokes : “ Visiting hours are over 
Mrs Glenhovn ”. .with tbe visitor In 
bed with the patient, duplicates an 
admonition o certain Mr Kugolhian 
received,' in the 1942 volume 
Funnily enough, tlie joke was no 
better then than now ; but ' even a 
reproduction of a moderate origin ill, 
( I will ' allow, Js: a .welcome .sight 
down those grey, yet accomuip dat- 
ing, corridors- of prose; 

tion . for odcupailobpJ' t^crgpy : 
" You lot aw : what tliey say. Job. 
Everyond .has a Book on him.”- ■ Qn 
the* Night of the Long Knives one 
poor misfit has' brought along ; a 
Roubjadlp, (dr! ,is 'It a lacrosse 
stick ?). “. Guess who’s begat ring I " 
is the bii22 In the dOsert. - At the 
Cjh Urge :of- tli e,. Light' . Briga de • {zooi- 


R.C. 
Hutchinson t 

Rising 

Regarded by the author ! 
as his final testament, 

Rising is ostensibly the 
study of an episode in 
South American 
history. At a deeper 
level, it examines 
humati relationships 
and. the eternal 
problem of evil, 

'Admirers will 
recognise with pleasure 
this writer's painstaking 
characterisation, 
meticulous realjsm and 
humanity/ 

£5.00 Sunday Telegraph 

H.E. Bates 

The \e!!ow Meads of 
Asphodel 

A posthumous 
collection of seven ^ , 
short stories. 

'The old hand, for all its 
sleight, remains 
craftsmanly. The most 
telling is also the 
tautest and most 
contemporary/ 

£3.50 Guarc/ian 

Dorothy 

Dunnett 

Writing as . • , 

Dorothy Halil day 

Dolly and the 

Nanny Bird 

'All the "Doliy" books 
are great fun ... and . 
this latest is typical . . , 
kidnapping, freedom 
fighters, violence, and 
sophisticated fantasy 
are all poured in and 
mixed up into a ; 
breathless 
extravaganza/ ■ 

£3.95 Birmingham Ppst 

Stan 

Barstow / 

The RightTrueErtd 

The third book in the • , 
trilogy which began . 
with A Kind of ^ Loving 
and continued, with The. 
Watchers oh the Shore* 

£3.95. . 

James : //■>■/:■ 
Baldwin 

LHtle Miur, Little Man : 

A child's story jfor . 7 / *"/ 

adults — an ; f 
unforgettable picture : : 

of New York as it looks 
tpthQse vvhbare black,;. 

• ■: :• A iLVvi.,.1.- - 
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Princes and Artists 

1517°1633 e an< ^ Ideology at ? our Habsburg Courts 

HUGH TREVOR-ROPER 

123 illustrations. 9f x 7 ins. (23.8 *17.7 cms.) 

ISBN 0500 23232 6 £6.50 October 4 

Progress in Art 

SUZI GABLIK 

162 illustrations. 9i x G* i ns . (24.1 x 15.9 cms ) 
ISBN 0500 23220 2 £8.50 October 1 1 ■ 


Zen Edge 

ALEXANDER ELIOT 

8ixS ias • < 21 - 6 x 13.8 cms.) 
ISBN 0 500 01171 0 £4.00 Octoberll 

The Everyman Project 

Resources for a Humane Future 
ROBERT JUNGIC 
8 i x Si ins. (21.6 x 14.0 cms. ) 

ISBN 0500 01157 5 £5.50 October 18 

Lawrence of Arabia and his World 

RICHARD PERCEVAL GRAVES 

■SSSSS^* 1 ™- (23 - 2 

■ISBN 0500 13054 X £3.50 October 18 


David Hockney by David Hockney 
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Route maps for Ulster 


RtClIAKD BOSK : 

Norilicrn Ireland : A Time oC Choice 

175pp. Mncmillnii. £6.95 (paper- 
buck, £2.95), 

MICHAEL FARRELL ; 

Northern Iiclnnrl : the Orange Stole 
406pp. Pluto Press. £5. 

ROGER IT. HULL ■ 

The Irish Triangle ' 

Conflict In Northern Ireland 

Princeton University Press. 

GEOFFREY BELL : 

I The Pro test unis of Ulster 
159pp. Pluto Press. £2. 

Richard Rose’s latest authoritative 
analysis of the Northern Ireland 
problem, Northern Ireland. : A Time 
or uioice, has been written, around 
the summoning, election arid opera- 
j°n of the Constitutional Conveii. 
®', n ot ? 975 - 76 : rt »oc only brings 
, p /fy, date hw respected earlier 
fI 9721 G h. t, f"r £ with ° ut Consensus 
iMn.th'Jk V also ® l, PPHes a valuable 

nnrrii I ^ f ° r & 0 Stl,de »t Of ibis 

particular trouble spot. His pithy 
introductory chanters supply 1 the 

.*■ Cut Of 

the book helps to obviate the need 

Jhn a ". lnd ®* (none is supplied) nud 
ft-j re ®fold . d Isagrcomen ts over 
religion, national identity mid 

c« "Wssr* wh, p h , 
SStt-** b » 

.„ A 1 - S i. 0r i t "P* lt win serve both 
J c ^ •*> the newcomer and to 
stimulate the well informed an 
achievement which probably owes 
much to Professor Rose’s y 0 2 
researcher™ the spot. It aualvsef 
1 h® political techniques of the ^on- 

; Hatton experiinent (though i? dSoa 

^ xp o }'e fully the use made of 

to ‘t* 1 ® OBtiona^pen- 

l “ e ejected members and the 

ivh ich * in^tunf 1 Jc ares* Nor ther^Ire 

!2"tX?he“d! ilm,lCd ch0lcM as 

jt ' s Professor Rose's purpose to 

people 6 of 10S iL C,ll i lces 30 ,Ilut tho 
people of the six counties may 


By D. W. Harkness 

have , L . their disposal a, framework nificant 


for ihcii 1 urgLMir and nll-iiiipmiant 
decisions (an analysis which he 
summarized, and which was subse- 
quently debated, in i he columns of 


3/ie Sunday Times in .[iinuii ry mid 
February tins year). He does not 
presume to dictate solutions but ho 


prostrate to dictate solutions but ho 
does think through five different 
types of solution available: solf. 
government within the United 
Kingdom; direct rule from Lon- 
donj Independence; Irish unity: 
destruction (including repartition 
erwihtlan movement ns well ns 
ety) morQ ' °“ vin,ls doomsday vari- 

' . Scholarly , dispnssiiinaie and well- 
informed, this recent study pro. 
vidcs a responsible framework 
of options within wliich future 
echdons mus, bu llllldi “""[J 

}|?i B s ' c -,W understate 
fh.-nian wind* anti-British 

powers , 1,l »ve In Northern 
SSXfo « fl -Ifo Westminster’s 

S 8 or. n °"..° f tlle tla,l fi ei ' o( in 
„™I° re vacuum, hut Professor 
is balanced and Ida 
purpose constructive. 

■Neither balance nor constructive 
purpose however, can bo lSS ” 
rf. , r “® main character istic of 
Michael Farrell’s new historical 
narrative. Northern Ireland : the 

?enai^»- StatC 'i a w, J? r “ minority 
repot t , a view of suppression 

b J hw 1 ? iSrS nf tl, . e . suppressed 
a mft-wlng activist who has 

of t ?iis W nw!w C , , secmrIan “ntionallsm 

or ins own / camp so that ho ran 

CathS!" 1 "M fc S 11,0 ""‘Ivitlea “f 

- S ai ? d p toipstanis as the in- 
naw 1 . 01 !? l ? ° .°f unchanging, ono- 

nSSJ^SS 0 ^ " nf0 J ds * die 

stormy 1920s to tho turbulent 
picsonr. The purpose of tho book is 
In ^ posa CHphalisL -futility, while 

ntrnnif n,a,B - cond fimnIng Unionist 
atrocity, so ns to point the way tho 

way, ahead. Despite obviouS 
2“™' Jt ls . nevertheless, a weS- 
SJ2? «v? dl °i detB, I ed warrotlve 

■ j VC daendea and ' one which 
much Wormwlon. chrono! 
IobcbJ, personal and organlzatimml 
Wpch Is not readily avanabla dlga! 
where. In particular, Mr Farrell is 
IjRW labour uml soda list 
affiMrx, and especiallv so in ch Vfv 
mg Hie muddle ..f ,|,cir „ 0 icS 
;gj n « lra de-ni»im, act 1 vbies «?f | e 

1940s und 1950s. Also, in .ho sncl .l 
mid welfare changes riSifc! 
observed by other histurlans i 


oil the mhiiirhyj hi ijjg d ; 
yem-s, he will* valuabte J5!&!l 

the premiership of TereSciM 1 

and inaction of Unionist mktt 
atcontnil and local levrij jn S 
half- century of iheir ruk WhtT 

“SJrl? s e ui 7 .^ m P®ih«ic ante' 
standing of their plight He ^ 

not mention the m-lmnrr r i_ 
terisLic of Orangcism from ir« Z" 
beginning: that ir is defmidVS 
foundation and nranniHiS! 6 ■ 
expression In imSThSVf 
wore to defend certain rX SS, 
lieges and beliefs from 
w . 0, dd deny them. Mr Farrell 

?, ! ® VI ? but ho sees them at on. 
Mdera intervening in Ireland C t 
Je not k„„„ u,» „ 

IfWimou are thcmscberH 
ish and that one of the chert*? 

* Ights whldi they defend li di 
vei-y attribute ? (Or could U,fe 

Ifflli of r i“ 1JS ,e u .SrogropSri* 
well as an economic detemteii 

v"®y raay have been scttlenMe, 

. , ? 0,1 ®Y C . diey Imvabjw 
established a right lo remain d« 
tl oy are aud io remain BittA 
mis is th 0 crux of the matter, he 
tnoy have hitherto proved »imj 
onouch to make their point. Ik 
is wny the six-county stole w 
born and that is why all oppodfa r 
4»ns been warily observed wblk 
passivo, and rath less ly supprstsd ' ■ 
when active. But tue uniemiw f 
have beon ruthless .against ruddm 
opponents. They may hi the c* ., 
ren t - troubles have crcnied Ai 
republican bogeyman they alwp ' 
roared, by ovorreacting to lhe bn ; 
claims or the civil rights more- 
P wnt i, but the bluodiness snd At 
beastliness from tliencefonrard ; 
* a ( Y? iwu-sided, with wore 

initiative from thu.so seeking ta 1 
.SJfS? 0 !. i tbe staius quo. And 
throughout Mr Furrell’s detailed 
account 11 uie sign nf regret at the 
evident 101,or u,,d desiruciion h 

ninilf 1 ? is N ,ei ‘ , °* Jouiliing in tk«« 
piiRes for the jmlice '•fl'’ Special!, ; 

,i“ l lhBre ,H no utieinpc to dlscua j 
® s P H ntuneiiu« nireniniivos which ! 
weiu arising at their foundation 


Third worlds begin at home 



By Michael Shanks : 

— ■ ■ ■• cneapor labour to attract capital 

SttfARTHoTtLXNDT' * 

C.PU,. v«, u , lhc Regloii. , , «?■ 

l&i: Mac,nlll4 " ».9S (pnuci back, . ""bIoT 1" A 

: The Regional Problem ■ SeM‘nR In' ^ : denlond fC ° r telK> a .u' 

.^siSSSjpSB 

JSL.J, na .potpnt an. lridox of 




SSK ESS 
MiBdiSdmil 




SuWKfflSS 

countries. Th^capkaj ls '%?& 
the less developed regions h* ehi 

1 r u c tiu o, , . • 


* • , aoltbaiance" tH 

saw- sSiS4l 


siituiiouul Mruriures which oxitt 
fiiven his premises, Mr Holland b 
10 " e sc °l ,l ‘ Cid about, the 
ablJIiy of goveriiineius in advanced-. 
Juuustrial countries to offer enough 
u f nt * ves io attract industry I® 
their more deprived regions. ■ 
negotiating with multinational flrffl* 
goveriimcnis are nn weak grapni 
*s tho companies that hold (Mi 
tvnhi hand, ana the offers of,dem>, 
cratic governments can usually:,!* 
over-trumped by aufhofiMW , 
regimes in backward douoirJei,. rtM 
can negotiate with fewer fi^WWno 5 ' 1, 
There Is another tScwr. 
tivo than the multlriatiou&| hogayi 
to which Mi 1 Holland might have 
aovoted some attention; that MM 
: effect at the business cycle M 
regional problems. The regions are 
liko the rocks on the fpreshore. 

When tho tide iff cmploym^t b 
high, they are— except Ip lhe won* 

: cashs— -submerged by it. When the 
tide goes our, ihe - problems of 
, regions are exposed, Unfortunate 7 
t loolfe a ? if Europe will 
J|va with relatively high pnmapwfe, 1 
ment for. some years to comfy “W 1 . 

. the rata nf iMMaimpitr, 8110.2?®.': 


;ksst-®M:£s?^K6 


* ™«re will he- more area* dr . 

;. ployrfient chasing less available cm ■ 
tal than we have experien«d T l«. 
tfiqst. of : the pnst-ivdr period, . g.jf 
. ndt an attractive prospect for “J®* 

: regions which -found it hard tMj ... 
invcstmepi even in the goon um,«' 

J . ' . T Vntft Hi i e beginning of . tW* ' fJJJ: 

* r was^in charge of One of the 
l" P^aP .Communities 1 two main lostcu' 
Ments 1 for coping with unejrtpwf . 
...•apt: PWWqnlii <he 8XM :**% 

i. When tfio recesafoo started it, . 

; ; ^qiilcWy the .Jntjgf. 

"• “L^.vbrjittteiJtaland trgde MjPjr! 

v; s Ud relied, fromH*vinsf to Jfaet'C^- 

i . m ifoliy; iriijpey ; ;1 for * he Har'd-cog; : 

! 1 iprbbUm W •<- to seeing' J® . , 

: . «cm-«- 1 ( for:- thh . thfew’^ proWef ,;t 
r “id . thofe It I d if st r tal . h ea f *l8 ] 

■ , '. ■ '.jt;-'!", '- ' • 
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and whiclt might have proved even 
more difficult to curb. Here, as 
elsewhere, Mr Furrcll unfortuna- 
tely lacks the mass of official mate- 
rial which suddenly became avail- 
able while his book was in the 
press. A thirty-year rule, instituted 
this January, lias enabled the PRO 
of Northern Ireland to give access 
to much of the inner workings of 
Unionist government, reminding us 
that individual ministers and civil 
servants had complex pressures to 
withstand: that they operated 

under different axioms from those 
of the 1970s (for example, property 
and people were both major fran- 
chise considerations in the inter- 
war period); that there - was 
always, and not only in the Depres- 
sion, a shortage of money, inhib- 
iting generous policy-making; that 
the Orange state faced real danger 
and that once it was established 
the prime concern of its leaders 
was its preservation. The story 
requires taller telling than this 
book allows and when properly 
told with the aid of the records it 
may well promote more Respect, if 
no more approval,', for 'both’ the 
government and its opponents. 

Further, in lamenting the lot of 
Northern. Ireland's Catholics, Mr 
Farrell , does not : care to contem- 
plate as a- fruitful analogy how 
willlng]y< - a . Protestant minority 
might have served a Catholic 
Republic in the 1920s. (Nor does 
he give any definition to the term 
*' republican " which he bandies 
about so freely.) Worse still, he 
gives not tho slightest indication 
of how “ the revolution ”, which it 
Is his major purpose to advance, 
will improve the lot of Irishmen, 
North or South. Imperfections may 
abound under the present systems 
but can a workers* .phoenix arise 
from the capitalist ashes with any 

f tromise of better times ? Could an 
ndependent socialist Ireland sur- 
vive in the future without submit- 
ting to more sinister outside in- 
fluences than those of the British 
in the present ? Hqw long would 
the dictatorship of the party have 
to last before the dictatorship, of 
the proletariat could be ushered 
in? 

• It is because lie' deliberately 
avoids consideration of such ques- 
tions that Mr Farrell’s book, for all 
its usefulness, must be classed as 
dangerous. Its driving narrative 
culminates in simple, stark but .mis- 
leading, purposeful - alternatives : 
On me one hand, a semi-fascist 
Orange statelet In the North 
matched by a pro-imperialist police 
state in the South, and, on the 
other hand, an nriti-ipipenalist and 
socialist revolution 


'—from the Mczzogiorno to Milan, 
as it were. . - 

1 So I sympathize with Stuart Hol- 
land’s pessimism about solving the 
regional problem by incentives, 
though not always for his reasons. 
But nig proposed solutions do not 
seam to me to carry convictipn. He 
beljeveq governments must rely 
maph qnore on the stick than the 
carrot, forcing enterprises to Invest 
la problem areas by the use of state 
• • C K?. tro * aad ownership and by plan- 
ning agreements in the private sec- 
tor. Ha quotes Italy as the one 
case where tills has been done on 
any large scale recently in die. West, 
f d ° not myself '.thipk that the Ita- 
haii experience is' 1 *' terribly encour- 
aging one. And this approach does 
not help in’ the multinational case, 
where Mr HdlUn£- is; reduced tq 

United-' Mates ta ' curtail multi- 
nationals’ freedom of operation. 
This does not seem a very likely 
-- scenario at the present time. 

There are also very retd quea- 
tiOns-^Which Holland touches on 
but does not apswei— about pre$erv« , 
•ng the International competitive* : 

. ness of enterprise^ while loading* 
Mtra social and location^ costa bn, 
'them. ..‘So. the rather .despairing, 
tone of much of (hit boqk.: is, I 
think, justified. " . .7*.; V . 

'-I- would, however, challenge thq 
author's belief that .only the British- 
, °r Italian, or a French socialist 
government are likely even to begin 
1 w>. find.: a solution to BuropeV 
[«gfonal problems. X would have 

• 4. some analysis of the ' way in 

• ; watch' {he social democratic govern- 

- .of Scandiifo via (whom .Stuart. 

Holland, clearly does net regard oa 
' • “ socialist , w )/. b av .® daai t : 

; *4h their; own -nof inconsiderable; 
" Problems, ... Study of these 

F^hfc jiaye provided ,'grbund for at. 
,‘MsttenuoUsoptirpism. 


Mr Farrell is too involved, too 
bitter, too commuted to conclude 
otherwise, l'l'nfessrir Ruse provides 
an antidote with his more balmiccd 
context and his wider possibilities, 
but lie is not alone in the field. 
Roger Hull, in i criin tional lawyer, 
and currently employee oF ’ilia 
United States State 'Department, 
also tackles the Ulster problem 
with a view to clarifying issues, 
lit his book The Irish friiinglc. 

After a carefully impartial intro- 
duction and a demons [ration of his 
method — to look at all issues from 
the Dublin, London and Belfast 
points of view — Mr Hull tackles 
legal topics for detailed exami- 
nation: die constitutional position 
of Northern Ireland; rite Law of 
Civil Strife applied to Northern 
Ireland, the applicability there of 
the Laws of War; human rights: 
the Internationalization of civil 
strife. * 

It is perhaps a . measure of his 
Success * that Mr 'Hull* indifits all 
parties -at one' stage or another, 
avail though his attempt to' collect 
me opponents of Unionism, north 
and south, _ under the heading of 
“Dublin” 'sometimes leaves the 
Wews of the present government of 
the Republic out of the picture 
altogether. 

He condemns internment, criti- 
cizes the British and Northern Irish 
establishments, and exposes unac- 
ceptable treatment of prisoners 
by Britain, but he does not fail to 
point the far worse IRA record of 
atrocity; he damns special powers 
equally with exaggerated claims of 
the scale of discrimination. - Most 
Interestingly, he sees an active role 
|pr (he United Nations — as fact- 
finder or even peace-keeper — while 
roundly condemning the Republi- 
can government’s failure to prevent 
IRA sanctuary (a failure It now 
seems bent on repairing). 

. It would -be unfair to go on 
reducing Mr Hull’s detailed argu- 
ments to generalities here but it is 
worth both emphasizing die. valu- 
able bibliographical references to 
many theoretical works relating to 
hjs themes and also summarizing 
his conclusion. His scenario, too, 
differs from Mr Farrell’s and - ho 
gives, solid reasons for his atauce. 
Britain, he feels (the emphasis is 
on Westminster), must not give the 
defeat of terrorism priority but 
press on first with making visible 
basic justice to ali: simultaneously 
the British army should be - re- 
placed by an EEC force which 
would at least appear . fairer; and 
the guarantee should be repented 
that “the status of Northern Ire- 
land remains unchanged unless and 
until the people of die Six Coun- 
ties decide, by democratic means, 
to alter that status”. Finally die 
long-term, prerequisite should also 
be commenced : “ the integration 
of the schools of Northern Ireland 

Geoffrey Bell’s The Protestants of 
Ulster is a lighter slighter, slimmer, 
more modest effort, an insider's 
analysis which does undoubtedly 
capture something oF the flavour ot 
that beleaguered community. It is 
hard to know, however, how it will 
strike a reader unfamiliar with the 

K aradoxes of Ulster Protestant- priv- 
ege end paranoia. Its aim is con- 
temporary understanding of * a 
people rooted in history, a people 
proud of Its exclusiveness as 
revealed -in its songs, in its self- 
perception and Its perception of 
others. Mr Bell’s claim is that the 
Union has meant for the upper- 
class Unlpnlqt leadership “the un- 
democratic political control -which 
preserved its economic .and social 
ascendancy, N „ and fojf tiie Work, 
Ing daar ^Protestants,? immutencuice,' 
df-. the . privileged-: sdsitiOn jvarf ii-.a 
labour aristocracy Under O'Neill, 
traditional Unionism faced a cross- 
roads but his problem was . that 
“whichever road was taken was 
either Barricaded by the loyalists or 
mined by the republicans.^ ^ 

That has remained the dildmma 
since, and barricade!*# . and miners 
alike have acquired vested interests 


in.' continuing • strife. Personal' 
kudos, 1 power, and money have 
come to the manipulators of secret 
qrmles, while terror, protection 
rackets, intimidation and robbery 
end now ,even, investment in legit- 
imate business Have helped change 
the .character of life in the working- 
class communities, out -of whitii 
Mr Bell himself emerged and about 
which, he writes', sometimes with 
Scorn, ' sometimes with affection. 
Tragically,- the troubles, lat- tbelr 
sharpest an'd, most 'impressive, are' 
their troubles. Catholics as w£H as 
Protestdnts; it |ia th^y; Vrho in the 
end . mdsti decide the Merits of the 
arguments variously presented 'by 
the authp ra reviewed above* !; . -• 


Fiction 

Herbert Uaberman 
CITY OFTHE DEAD 

A terrifying novel of the macabre 
world of New York City's ChieF 
Pathologist. 'I became afraid- literally 
afraid to turn the page.' Christopher 
Lehmann- Haupt, NewYork Times 
• £3,95 



Douglas Beaman 
SURFACE WITH DARING 

Anolharaotlon-nackad submarine 
adventure from the master of the sea 
atory. £3.95 

Stanley Middleton 
STILL WATERS 

Wfefsra 'merits reside, not so 
muoh in the quality of its timer 
etoryleHingabllllyaElnthe 
extraordinary sensitivity of its 
observation. Guardian £4,26 

Francis King 
HARD FEELINGS 
and other stories 

A varied and well-balanced collection 
of stories from this distinguished 
novelist. £3.95 

Paul Hanlssort 
WINTER QUARRY 


era utterlycredlbfe and Interesting, 
the writing very good Indeed, and thb 
Bhif ting atmosphere genuinely lento 
with brooding menace.' Sunday 
Express £3,96 

Dylan Thornes & John Davenport 

THEDEATHOFTHEKING'S 

CANARY 

Published for theflrstlima, this 
brilliant parody of the literary world oF 
the 1940s. £3.26 

W.H.Canaway 

THE WILLOW-PATTERN WAR 

. Anewnovel from this varied author 
about ayoung man who gats 
blackmailed into a oareerof 
espionage. , £3,75 


Princess Anne & Mark Phillips 
TALKING ABOUT HORSES 
with Genevieve Murphy 

Now for the first time. Princess Anno 
and Mark Phillips (ell their own story 
ofthoir lives with horses. 

Hutchinson/ Stanley Paul £2.95 
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RuthRandell • 

1 THE FALLEN CURTAIN 
and other stories 

'She must nowbe compared lo . 
Slmenon.iSpectefor £3.75 

JaokTravor Story 
MOHAQ'S FLYING FORTRESS 

The compsllingtele of Atao Rangel's 
meeting with psychloally-glf lad 
■ Moreg fa Story writing at tils brilliant 
:best. , £3.76 

WET 

The sixth novel In the spectacularly 
auooenful series about the endearing 
eieuth Rabbi Daykl Small. ' £3.45 

Non-Fietion - 

ERsabatH Longford 

BYRON -.-..v 

m ob M 1 0 ^ 

^fflSedJSntly wWlWtiddrtfe^fr^ . 



Richard LannovEr Harry Balnea 
THEEYEOFLOYE 

In this collaboration, an artist anda 
writer have crea ted a baa utifu I 
rendering of tho sens ual and orotlo 
temple sculpture of India. 

Hutchins on/ Aider 

£4.9510 £2.95 {P} 

Stanley Paul , 

CharlesTravialck 

MY HOME 1? A ZOO j 

An an chanting account of how a I 
Devon dairy farmer achieved a 
Ufa-long dream of running hiaown 
zoo. £3.95 

Donald F, Faatherstono 
WAR GAME6THR0UGHTHE 
AGES 

VohlV ■ 

Tha fourth volume oFtlile 
comprehansiva woik wliich covars 
Hie period from 1831-1945. £5.69 


Anita Leslie 
COUSIN CLARE 

In ihh engrossing biography, Anita 
Leslie tells the atary of her sculptress 
cousin who was the moBt eccentric 
member of Leonard Jerome's gifted 
family. . . . ^ £5,95 

Theodora FIlzGibbon 
THEFOODOFTHEWESTERN ' 
WORLD 

A lavish encyclopedia of food from 
Europe and North Amerloa, Including 
recipes, historical survey, definitions 
and culinary terms. * £9.95 

LUHanBackvyllh 
LILLIAN BECKWITH'S 
HEBRIDEAN COOKBOOK 

A delightful collection of traditional 
raclpes spiced with charming 
anecdotes. £3.50 

DrW, Evans &M. Greenfield 
CO OK1NGFORYQUR HEART'S 
CONTENT 

The first and only official cookery 
bookfrom the British Heart • 
Foundation. £3.95 

RlobardS nail ham 
A GIANT AMOJSIG RIVERS 
The exbltln g official account of the 
Zaira River Expedition 1874-70. 

£6.93 

D. N. Ashton & David Field 
YOUNG WORKERS 

An anafyslaof the llnka betwaan 
ihoBB8ootalfaa tors which af fee t 
adjustment to work. &.9S 

RlohardW. Davie 
DISRAELI 

In this biography theauthorporiray* 
Dlsraellasamanwhooharmedhis 
Quae n, wittily destroyed the Whig 
and proved that opportunism can 
triumph over principles, £3.95 

GodfreyTalbot 


Junior 


Josephine Poola 

TOUCH AND GO 

EmKy's perfectly ordinary holiday 1 
turns Intoanlntrloate web of 
sabotage. £2.96 

Jogeph E. Chipper Reid '' 

- Illustrated by vlo tor A nibrUd 
HUNTER 0FHARTER FELL 

Hunter, analsa tlan, beoomae the 
centre of a terrifying gameof hldo 
pnejeeek.;-, , . £3J5, 

Hutchinson 

Benham 

Edited by NormdnTett& John 
Chadwlok 
PROFESSIONAL * 

ORGAN IZ ATIONS 1NTHE 

COMMONWEALTH 

2nd edition £10.00 

MfohaelBrander 
PORTRAIT OPA HUNT 

77jb History of the Puckei/dqa and 
NewmprkotSt Thur/Qweoitmietf 
hunts £ 7.60 


Popular Dogs 

DofothyCaepsrez 1 
Revised by Elizabeth Meyer 
THESCOTTiSHTERRIER 


Rider 


Nfoolson. 

RogerVadlm 
MEMOIRS Oi 


0 FTHEDEY 1 L , 


a od fray Talbot 

PERM I 88 I 0 N TO S PEAK 

Tha second pertof the highly popular 
veteran broadoeeter’s autobiography- 
covering his career from BBC war 
correspondent to Court 
correspondent. £3.96 

.ChrfetlnaHdfe 

, BRJTI8HFCU< CUSTOM 3 : 


Brfflahfolltouatoins 
first definitive 
enthusiasts alike 

Edited by William Davl* 
riCKQF PUNCH - 

, ThBalohemlatsofPunohhavaagaln 
auaoesdec] in turning outtheyeer'e 
crop ofprlcfljeeegemB, £3.96 

Blllfldy , 

THE GREAT ERICACKROYD 
DISASTER ' 

ForaHTItfyfflTW, whatbbound tobe 
■tho greatest entertainment available 
thteaaaaon. , . -£2,60 

Michael Green 

THE ARTGFGOAB8E CRUISING 
Thlahllarloue book taksfl up where 
Tho Art of Co ana Sat/hp left off , 

1 ' • ' 


DrUntqTahUnen 

AHIMSft 

Non-Violence in Indian Tradition 

, £ 4.96 

GasheLundupSopa 

ft Jeffrey Hop kins 

With a foreword by 

H.H. The Dalai Lama 

THE PRACTICE ANDTHEORYOF 

.TIBETAN BUDDHISM 

£ 2 . 9 S(PJ 


Jbhn Long 

Jeffrey Ashford- ■ • - 

SLOW DOWN THE WORLD 


W. Murdoch Dunoon 
MURDEROFACOP 


. £3.26 


George Beare 

NIGHT OF THESAVAGB £326 

. John Cassells * . ' 

THE PICAROON GETS THE 
RUN-AROUND £3.26 


Hurst & 
Blackett 


SytvIaThorpa 

THEWlTCHEG OFCONYNGTON . 

. • - £326 
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The world .and the whirlpool 

By Rosemary Dinnage ' : 
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NKSKIa NICOLSON (bailor) : 

The Question of Things Happening 
Tins Letters of Virgin in Woolf 191 2- 
1022 

C27pp. Ilngarrli Press. £9.5i>. 

Wolf, I'm married— inai-rietl since 
Saturday." This second volume uf 
Virginia Woolfs collected Letters 
opeus, ni t!io summer of 1912, with 
her marriage at thirty to Leonard 
Woolf, and ends ten years later with 
The Voyage Out, Night and Day and 
Jacob’s Room all in print, the 
Hogarth Press firmly established and 
with works by Eliot, Katherine 
Mansfield, Middleton Murry, Robert 
Craves and lesser figures in its 
credit ; and of course with Virginia’s 
madnesses " of 1913 and 1915 lived 
through and left behind— until the 
final tragedy in J941. 

Wot even the private journals of 
a writer can suggest so vividly to 
us the privileged feeling that we 
may be About to come upon the 
essence, the «renl” truth about 


know when a novel was started, in 
progress, or being finished. Tt was, 
in a way, an excellent coniqumica- 
• ion system: friends to write mid 
talk to about (uimnst) everything 
under the sun, hut the centra] 
stockade, riie point where “ all stand 
single ", well protected. Perhaps 
Vanessa Hell, os chief of the 
correspondents, was not the one to 
understand about, that central 
point; ‘‘Do you ever feel that 
your entire life is useless ... or 
are you always certain that you 
matter? ... I mean transparency 
— nonentity — unreality.” . 
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" ! 1 ’ li- 
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mm, as a fat volume of correspon- 
dence may; there is some assocla- 
tion wifit rite clandesrinity of rifling 
through dpsk drawers or s tea mine 
open envelopes. , 

nhnni JS® *2.*® overl, eard tele- 
phone conversations on crossed lines 
which promise more than they 
fifltn 0 *’ lett « r ®.can of course have 
SS P 9 wn special tendency to 
disappoint or mislead. It is not just 
, a matter of which people, for one 
extraneous reason or another! 
receive the most frequent and lively 

^ eIn * Wa d °so to 
a P£ e mucI * on paper at all) ; it is 
hfe° -ft®. 9«estIon of what part of 
wfif* a . writer chooses to put into 

t£?m l,erwma h ® adopts for 

thorn, what purpose (if any) thev 

SM .I? In context of his real 
fteiiha 8 ' ^l 11 * can vary from 

?f& race ^Reffonallty^so thac the 
telephone, if it had been available, 

* m served better^ 

. SSLJlSS? .an. Important! ,but ■ quite ■ 
qf confrrtiunlcatipii . 
nt dmm S Involvement fas In many 

• l etl ®«> wir h the actual 
wo, *k Woolf’s conesnon- 

?ence, In this volume at any rate, 
ES8L Jnt0 tl *® se cond of these cate- 
gories; spontaneously and fluently 

■BE J?' way of ; ,ivin s and 

.. .;. J2SL, 1 E2S? 8 J bout her ,noa ‘ 

central. preoccupations. 

«F I I?tnJ J ^ a !f < ! 0Wns * and *0 states ‘ 
2„"jf nd that liovered near to break- 
' i un ders laudably scarcely 

thev r c ® rres Pondence ; 

they are represented by gaps, or 

duller 8 fu l S 8rowin *- briefer end 
□uiier (as far as one can tell she 

iT'eSS . 0 !! 10 W on <* SWS- ■ 

. that- could be called ” mad *’).- But 
:■ \S° r J?** fe In anybvit S fey of 
•' letters to clever, clbse 

; ; discuss . her writing ; witli- 

out the footnotes W e wguld^scarcely 


l . We have to .remember, too, that 
■ the. voluminous Journals, which in 
t abridged form have been published 
as A Writer’s Diary, were starred 
n.s early as 1914, when she whs nut 
allowed to do any serious writing 
because of her recent . collapse ; 
these range constantly over, ques- 
tions of literary technique, of the 
relation of form to mood, of rhythm 
and speed, conjunction and cotn- 

E ression, pattern and image. To 
ave expected that the letters 
would contain the same richness In 
this particular respect would have 
been foolish. Nevertheless, they are 
--a good proportion of all 1,340 
of them-— fertile, funny, sharp, gos- 
stliy: the very epitome of verbal 
energy. 

Queen of the circle to whom the 
letters were sent is Vanessa: by 
rar the largest number 'out of the 


though 3 part of her nun hudy— 
during these ten years, though frail 
physically and mentally, she wrote 
not only the three novels, shorter 
pieces, the diaries, the (at least) n 
thousitiui-and-a-hulf letters, . blit - also 
a great deni of. weekly reviewing— 
her sister seems to have been almost 
more valuable us a correspondent 
than in the flesh ; indeed she says 
as much — 11 1 believe I like writing 
to you rather ilinn seeing you " ; 
though this was perhaps partly 
because with postal communication 
the attendant husbands, lovers and 
children could not get iu the way. 

The ambivalence that we know 
was part of this intense and mutual 
sisterly relationship is hardly 
evident here : there Is affection, fun, 
concern. Indeed there are no 
epistolary feuds or ' quarrels with 
anyone in the volume, at worst some 
tangles and exasperations ; and the 
Impression that some acquaintances 
have left of Virginia Woolf as a 

flAAnlii wifiUfiSmin • _ 
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deeply malicious woman is not 
redly sustained. The silliest malice 
and frivolity In her set belonged to 


thlii g in Virginia’s own attitude per- 
naps that brings the word "queen” 
f? wo her always ready 

$ Ehjf ome S , M , rf « m yth out 
of her " dear Dolphin ”, her earth, 
goddess and substitute mother: 

2! d Ncssa (who has become a 
minj eSpea [ e character in my 
S fnr hat Loften P ut her into 

action for my amusement)— -she I 

lettS?« 8 \ S hti° n S past raad l»8 
liters by this time. — what witfi 

SXu 1 ' ,he sSCfl 

8S ’„f S,1 , e J 5 ae ms to have 

• slipped civilisation off her back 

about entlrely'nuder,' 
XpfJit, . ; 8hBtne ’ and: enofmous 

Vanessa was explicitly the mcidel 
Katharine Hilbery of Night imrf 

L ? ean . writing about you all 

.iTiT* } n d h « ve made you 
weai a blue dress ; you've got to 

Sn m iT Bns0 uL mysterious* and 
romantic, .which of course you 

* that 5 /' ?* but .. lt9 combination 
that s .so enthralling ; to crack 

l , h ? Paving stone and be 
enveloped fat the- mist. 

It is something of a surprise in 

to BV Vai fl Sj ^uency-of the litters 
to Vanessa, ilie unstoppable flow 

cA«fr?r P fln dC tf ° f r seivant h'oublo, 
cnattet (in tiie least oeioratlvn 

Vahessa's honia I6, that . 4 arlost o n 1 
vanessa s honie, was only four miles 

f.™ 1 * 1 Ashebam where the Woolfs 
J K ® Vlrgmia whose pen was as 


NEW FROM YALE 


the less important and less work- 
manlike members (it is not irrele- 
vant that she was, after all, its ono 
really serious artist). 

She did, of course, have a wicked 
and accurate pen, especially when 
gossip lug, to Vanessa, and was' 
inclined to say — m wittier words — 
the kind of things iye now only 
commit to the telephone, They were, 
one I* sure, far from unmerited. 

I, What watery and wobbly 
minds these politicians have— and. 
always afraid to say what they moan, 
and such an air of being behind the 

HZ’ ;; wc bad our 8 visit from 
L °e n “ , [Pearsall Smith! ... I 
couldnt help seeing his perfect 
sentences of English prose served- 
up m a muffin dish, over a bright 
: _ T was impressed and 

InJffpi fay .^ d Grey - What an 
Englishman I What a gentleman 1 As 
Eor accusing him of dishonesty, one 
might as well accuse a pair of 
brown boots — of which indeed he 
constantly reminded mo.” "Thev 

of® ia in w ^! iva j° B tQ P of ««« 
Ojl,itbe Wtit^re downs, so that 

Will can see nothing but the 
j»ky. which is llio only thing be 
likes to paint tliniigh a certain 
jimount of green is udinitted very 
low down on the edge of the 

SEm™* 11 * P' Wfln f t0 toow 
about Mis C— who was, indeed, all 

t i Ve ?. ve f in,a sined her to be 
— wattlod all down her neck like 

s oriQ,u ( al ood with ■“ 

EJ 1 * ononlng like an old leather 
ong. or the private parts of a large 
cuw. And so on. In narticiilar sne 
loves to "do” the SifiSSSw 

Lady Cromer is nn old battered 
beauty Wearing, such a hat as you 
might see on Bank Holiday in the 
gutter. We talk about theVelolu 
P’ and bow it’s high time that 
the. daughters of Lohgleat fher 

scSfold st ^P? d onte the 

scaffold. She has herrings for her 

dinner, and aa we walked along 
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Cromwell Road In the moonlight 
• • • seeing an apple stall, where 
the apples wero a penny less than 
In Sr John’s Wood, she darted off, 
and there I left her, cheapening 
apples, while from her neck swung 
a dozen large cupboard keys, 
attached to « bootlace, for as slio 
told me, one can’t trust char- 
women. 

But her correspondents— both tho 
Bloomsberrles ’* themselves and 
the relatives and friends dating from 
earlier days— remain the same little 
Band, faithfully written to, laughed 
at, and cared about, over the ton 
years covered by. the book. Apert 
fiom Vanessa, one group Is formed 
by Lytloil Struchey. Rimer Fry, Clive 
Hell und Dtiiiciin Gruiii, with u sort 
of younger bruncli in Curling ton, 
SEi *i“ r ge , fi 1 -««ru , d Broil m i and 

nnfnhfil J’ S * ^ U,ld U ft -* W »lllW 
notabilities receive little nuic.s. 

K, were letters to Kutherine 

nnnifi °!f 1 th Bt , hllv * Miiforiuiiuiely 

a11 bat -‘ n lostl Ihtollnu Morrell 

mis SJEEki C .“ tL ^' ),y 5 ,he nun,t?r - 

otis letters ■ Jack the usual Woolf 
spontaneity (and tTio behind, tile. 

ZSfSS" “T “ 9 un P ,0 « J «»H “S 

ffteprono olse's scorn m have 
been about her). Huxley, Russel 
La wr once, Gerrler, Mur» are no 

!hS nr iSfl mentl °nad. Otherwise, 
toJf? , ,nr R® ? r °uP «f letters go 
J® ® ld friends, both those of her 
sucJl Ka Cox 

thn 8 ni d i Rupert Brooke), and of ■ 

figul? s d o ^ nc? n *n ^ - a ^^! 0n, °i top mo ‘ he ^ 
wguras once to the orphaned girls, 


such as Violet Dickinson. OntvW 
batch of letters in 1922 Is coicml , 
with the gancrous attempt, Wh : 
Virgi n a, to raise a fund that wd ; 
onnblo Eliot to Icava his Jol si ; 
work full-time as a writer (it fob , 
howovci't In the end). 

And then t hero are the few kca ■ 
to Leonard : few, because tin tw 
wero not often parted. Then b 
some from tho nursing- home ate 
she was sent to rest in 1913 Mr . 
her actual breakdown j one or s 
doting from the time between b 
suicide attempt of thAt yeSr n 
the subsequent monilis of retomj, 
and a few more sent In 1914 id* 
Leonard himself took some dn*« 
ip rest from looking after her. Pw 
the period of the really psythw 
breakdown of sitninicr, 1915, rim 
.shu whs I'm- u hrfof time halludtf 
tug mid very violent, there are a 
letters, only one or two written or 
by Li-omird on hor behalf. Althtw 
we know from Leonard Woolfs a* 
uccount that ot her worst times* 
was uhiiaive iu 1 sullen towards » 
tho tellers from these sad years B 
simple uud touclilug : 

How are you darling Monptfj 
[she wrote In 19131 I’m veiyw* 
slept well, and they moke fl** 
all day. But I think of you » 
want you. Keep well. Wa shall 11 
together soon, 1 know. ; 

And : . 

Nothing you -have ever done.*teJ 
I knew you has been in aw **» 
beastly — -how could k ? 


Kicjiard Norman Sfi'aw 
ANDREW SAINT : ; 

'£*52? documented and Illustrated 
biography of the most fertile 

renresmnra«it>a 


^ ld immediately 

tEe °» ni ? 8ri0 of. 

Si mJ ? , Vict T ,Qn P fl rlod whose 
3J71«nL ^Bejsr nssodrfied with 


. The Godly Man In Stuart 
England 

PyrMns, and the 
■ 

Puritans 


f!"S? b Ut specialists in cultural 
£10,90 '■ • . 

Stone Age Painting in India 

5855 F.T R * R< brooks and 
VISHNU S. WAKANKAR 



■sow 


i ^ tbe farmont of VeyolutJdn^rv. Saiga- vUh-yho: 


£9.$o 

The Melodramatic 
Imagination 

Balzac, Henry James, Melo- 
drama,- and the Mode of Excess 

WNSsifeiha'! 

SaftBK 

A; clbse - Study 


valuable reference wwflfvgS* 
tninate not only F*uJfcn«>in 
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been absolutely perfect to me. Its 
all my fault. ... Do try and get 
out and rest, my honey mongoose. 
You did lonk so bad. ... I do 
want you and 1 believe in spite of 
niy vile inmgi mi lions the other day 
tlial 1 lova you and that you love 
• me. 

The M madnesses " of the famous 
seem some times to be rather easily 
accepted os simple, inexplicable 
accompaniments of genius (as 
though, for instance, the man who 
wrote the sanest and best things 
ever said about painting might 
easily one day cut off half his ear 
and post it because lie was, after 
all, 1 an artist). - About Virginia 
Woolf’s mental breakdowns we are 
ablo to understand a great deal, 
chough certainly not alb The sud- 
den deaths of her mother and half- 
sister when she was, respectively, 
thirteen and fifteen, end then of 
her father and brother in her early 
twenties naturally say a great deal 
about the nervous prostrations she 
experienced before her marriage. 
But why she should, a year after 
the very happy letters of Che early 
married days, have been on the way 
to becoming ill again — restless, 
insomniac, and showing Che anorexic 
symptoms that she hod. so often had 
before— is not. clear to the reader. 

Quentin Bell’s phrase, that in 
choosing Leonard she made' "the 
Wisest decision of her life ”, has the 
ring of truth ; in a set that included 
a good many ninnies, he was a 
masculine ami active man who stood 
sternly between her and the worst 


posturings of Bloomsbury. He did 
know that there were other ways 
of life end other kinds of people. 
But he also evidently had an excep- 
tionally anxious personality — it was 
tiie chronic tremor In his hands that 
exempted hi in from military service 
in 1917 ; 'we know from hla auto- 
biography that by tiie time he 
brought his bride back from, their 
honeymoon he was already keeping 
a diary in code recording her health, 
number of headaches and so on. 

Whether this was conducive to 
her staying well, or the opposite, 
could be a moot point: and these 
is the question of her childlessness. 
Before the breakdowns of 1913 and 
1915 be liad persuaded Virginia that 
she was not well enough to have 
children. But her letters of early 
married life speak blithely enough 
of the gift of a cradle from a friend 
— my baby shall sleep In tiie 
cradle"; of a flat "where " there’s a 
Httlo patch of green for my brats 
to play In There is something 
sad about that “persuasion” (and 
were not nurseiTiaids easily come 
by if necessary ?) ; perhaps it was 
Jhore a contributing cause than a 
result of the breakdowns in her 
early married life. "I am so 
domestic ”, she is writing to a friend 
in 1918, “as to think that nothing 
cafl be quite so important as child 
bearing, and I’m so envious that I 


dont think T shall speak to you ; and 
yet they tell me you pretend to 
dismiss it nil with a shrug, and the 
brat is to lie looked after by a 
committee of matrons I ” Only In 
1927 (in the Writer’s Diary , not 
these loners) du we find her writing, 
at forty-five : 

Oddly enough T scarcely want 
children of my own now. This 
insatiable desire to wrlLo some- 
thing before I die, this ravaging 
sense of the shortness and 
feverishness of life, make me 
cling, like a man on a rock, to 
my one anchor. , . . Perhaps I 
have killed the feeling instinctiv- 
ely ; or perhaps nature does, 

Only a pant of the whole life, 
then, surfaces in the letters and 
there are still mysteries, as there 
should be. The title of this second 
volume. The Question of Tliitias 
Happening, is apt: it Is. naturally, 
the tilings that so . distinctly did 
happen that go into the letters; 
whereas as a writer what, most 
-deeply involves Virginia Woolf is 
the question of' what' could-be-hap- 
pOning, what half-happens, un- 
happens, re-happens : the mist that 
you find when you do crack through 
the paving stone. The full quota- 
tion from which the title is taken 
makes this clearer: 

I shall like very much to discus9 
my [Night untl Day] people will) 
you . . . there's the whole ques- 
tion, which interested me, again 
too much for the books sake I 
daresay, of the tilings one 
doesn’t say; what effect does that 
have ? and how far do our feel- 
ings take their colour from the 
dive underground ? I mean, what 
is the reality oE any feeling ?— 
and all this is further complicated 
by the form . . . And then there’s 
the question of things happening, 
normally, all the time. But 

Leonard is typewriting at this 
table; and Someone’s coming Into 
dinner, and niy niece Angelica- 
who Js staying with us has pulled 
my hair down ; so I must stop. 

Her. attempt as a writer always 
is to bring together the someone 
coming to dinner, the child teasing, 
the husband working over the type- 
writer, with all that streams away 
like water and can scarcely be 
caught! or moulded into the arti- 
ficial! ties of measured time. 

We do, however, discover tilings 
here and ther? in the letters that 
throw light on her writing: the 
tremendous effect on . her, for 
instance, of Proust, whom she only 
read for the first time in 1922, with 
hor first three novels behind her : 

Proust so titillates my own desire 
for expression that I can hardly 
set out the sentence. Oh if I 
could write like that I I cry. And 
. at the moment such is the astort- 
• ishing vibration and saturation 
and mtensifi cation that he pro- 
cures — tlieres something sexual In 
it — tli ut I Feel I enn write like 


that, and seize my pen and then 
I can’t write like that. 

And : 

1 am in a state of amazement ; as 
if a miracle were being done 
before niy eyes. How, at last, has 
someone solidified what has 
always escaped— and made it too 
into this beautiful and perfectly 
enduring substance ? 

, Less directly, it is interesting too 
to see what wero her tentatively 
expressed preferences In the visual 
arts : on a visit to the National 
Gallery, she was bored by Rubens, 
by the Venetians, "saw no point” 
in Delacroix, found in Botticelli only 
a "passage of pure style ”, but came 
to life, she writes, over a Vuillard 
and a Boudin, over some of the 
Impressionists, over Turner, Cox. 
and Constable. - Again, it is the 
streaming, the flickering, the fixing 
of flux, as in her own literary aims, 
that attract her, the intangibilities 
webbed and patterned together, 
rather than line and solid colour. 
That she felt . this dissolution of 
linear &m was necessary for the 
writers of her time, she makes clear 
hi a long and uncharacteristically 
explanatory letter to Gerald Brenan 
towards the end of tills book : 

The human soul, it seems to me, 
orientates itself afresh every now 
a-nd then. It is doing so now. No 
one can see it whole, therefore. 
The best of us catch a glimpse of 
a nose, a shoulder, something 
turning away, always in move- 
ment . , , we, in our generation 
must renounce finally the achieve- 
ment of the greater beauty : the 
beauty which comes from com- 
pleteness, In such books as War 
and Peace, and Stendhal I sup- 
pose, and some of Jane Austen, 
and Sterne. . . . 

Her own capacity to set dowi) the 
instant of movement, the turning- 
away, to "solidify what lias always 
escaped” came from her full aware- 
ness that life "is like a little strip 
of pavement over an abyss. I look 
down ; I feel giddy ; I wonder how 
I am ever to walk to the end”. 

Yet In the end one does not have 
the feeling, from reading diese 
letters, that Virginia Woolf was in 
fact a tormented, alienated, or 
lonely woman. " One never regrets 
feeling things in this life”, she 
writes to a mend: “I’ve never bad 
to go back on any of mine for 
Leonard, or indeed for any uf 'my 
friends.” And she worked i admon- 
ishing herself in the Writer's Diary 
to forget one’s iOwn sharp' absurd 
little personality : , . . think more ; 
write more logically ; above all be 
full of work”. It was through her 
work (as she continues in the letter 
to Brenan) that - 
though I try sometimes to lima 
myself to tiie things I do well. 1 
am always drawn on and on, by 
human beings. I think, out of the 
little circle of safety, on and on, 
to the whirlpools ; when I go 
under. 


The novelist at large 


lie should stand as a Conservative 

1) v Tianrv or as an independent in favour of 

UCliry the Reform Bill, whioh seems prima 

-ms • i « ,, , _ facie an unlikely method of getting 

. U Awgdor-Goldsmitt elected to - Parliament. His old 

■ — ■- , . travelling companion and friend. 1 

James Clay is quoted as having said 
DONALD SULTANA t - ' t0 him In later years: "When -you 

f « , t... . and 1 travelled together who would 

a®?' *ATfc B i^?552H-*- **• ® pa * n » have thought that you would be 

and Albania 183Q-3*. . .. . , . Prime Minister.” The answer is not 


raell, has largely neglected his 
Mediterranean period,' so this little 
monograph is a useful contribution 
to his biographical material. When 


and Albania 183Q-3i . . . 

78pp. Tamesls Books. £6. 


vouchsafed. : • . 

At Gibraltar and .Malta he spent 


1 wiuiiiuni miu iviaun lie pycJiL 

Benjamin Disraeli in‘» Spain*, Malta figg* jiia jime^wi^ the yoUhg 
and Albania, lSBOtl 83^ la , a ftftkiuOC ' & 1 ££ t[ie garrfeftn ; /With 1 the 

of th?lM^utefor EflMUh StSdiea ’jGkaSpfwn'rd!™ 'rtfetiyerf'of nbble- 


at the University Of Salzburg In mah - be held them, in no great 
Austria and- Is one of a series of esteem but enjoyed their appreci- 
monographs In Spanish, which seems ation of his conversation, In Malta 
.an expensive way of reaching the occurred the absuf-d Incident 

'British market. There is little in of his failing to return from the 
ibis book that will be new to Dts- « racquets ball that had. 

iabK students in' this country, coil- . ;? en hls'.feet on the grounds 
slating as it does alrtiOM entirely ,. ; F“ at : ”®. J?? d .*!§ v ® r thrown a. 


slating as it does alrtiost entirely , J® ™? d „ T? v ® r 'thrown a. 

Of quotations from the 'correspona* ® s " in bis .life . He; was regarded 
eht'e fri these early years between an amusing : eccentric and 
Benjamin Disraeli on his travels and h ® , made m , uch • of the piratic 
bis sister, Sarah, at Bradenham, to st y le , of dress he affected, which did 
which their father has added many not deter ,hw hosts. L eutenant Pery 
postscripts. There is nothing . of T- L ® r 1 d Limerick’s heir — i6 consis- 
poliricaf interest, Disraeli’s, ambi- fent1 ^ misspelt as Perry, vfhich Casts: 
laons seemingly. and according to hfc f measure pL doubt on Disraeli’* 
own repeated protestations being Intimacy with him as well as on the 
confined to his own novels. He waa compete. rice of his editor. It ^quld 

nl.M. J.. ■ .1 .. JV- hdtin hnfin oareOBh U in hHne. ! UnA 


wommea to ms own novels, ne waa r - ^ « puiu 

already the author ot Vivian Gr«b have a 8 re e able to have j had 

The Young Duke had gone to Col- sotee Information about- .Disraeli’s 
— - -«• - ■ -9 - - - - = relations with Heqry Stahley, with 


burn, and was followed closely by relations , with Henry Stahley, with 
. COntnrmi Fleming, tho ’’Oriental wboni . he. travelled .home In 1832, 
- nnvAi.u ...JrJ tu.n.i.ii.< — because ; Darby’s misgivings ■ about 


he grew to years o! responsibility 
Disraeli retained his Interest in the 
Turks which was acquired on this 
journey, so historically speaking his 
time was not wasted. He was away 
two years in all and his health bene- 
fited rather than his writing, the 
direct products qf his travels being 
. two worthless • . hovels; . ■ Contarin 
Fleming apd Henrietta Tempi*. He 
broughfi bpme> hfitit hjbi^fiyron** 
ihaftserVimiV Tftaj Whd jolhed 
father’s establishment at Braden- 
ham, and a pair of Arab horses 
whose fate is unknown. 

It may well be less than fair; to 
complain of - the services . of t 
' Spanish publishing house Mho have 
to dBal with-an English thesis pro- 
duced at the Uniyet-sity oE Salzburg 
—but one dannot help noticing that 
the references-' to- the Hqghenden 
archives are described, by bpx hum 
ber although (hair', contents have 
Inng ago. been i properly catalogued ; 
this, sbggests that perhaps the orlgi- < 
.pal version dates front' a good deal 
earlier (ten yeateft least) than the 
'preface indicates. ; ; ■. 

"Truth,; mbral truth, it was sup. 
posed had, hero takeq tip its abode ; 
■these were the oraclei of thought ”. 
wrote Hazlitt , in' 1793 . of : William 
: Godwin’s Enquiry ' Consenting Poll-; 
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M Her Own Story 1 

■ The autobiography of the film superstar who I 

■ never enjoyed being thought of as ^ 

rj miss GoodyTwo-shoes. Ulus, £4,95. % 

I RICHARD RODGERS 1 

■ Musical Stages 9 a 

w ‘ . The man who composed some of the century's ■ 

mostpopular music tells the story of his H 

remarkable life and career, lllus. £5.95. u 

I THE WESTMORES OF HOLLYWOOD 4 

by Frank Westmore & Muriel Davidson I 

The story bf the brothers who shaped the face ; I 

* of Hollywood and changed the world's idea \a 

of glamour, lllus. £5.00. 1 

I JACK BENNY | 

91 by Irving Fein A 

A An intimate biography of one of the world's I 

■ most brilliant comedians by the man who ^ 

H managed his career for over 28 years.l Hus. £4. 50. M 

\ HUSTLING ON GORKY STREET 4 

I by Yuri Brokhiit M 

■ The Russian Connection -the first amazing p 

■ look at the real Soviet underworld in action. £3.95. ^ 

4 TAIKI I 

I by Kuno Kniibl i 

m Eight men aboard an authentic replica of a 1 o 

a 2,000 year-old-Chlnese sailing junk attempt to m 

U prove that ancient mariners once voyaged I 

K| from East Asia to South America. fl 

■ 82 pages of full colour lllus. £5.95. - V 

4 THE POLYGAMOUS SEX B 

fl by Esther VU a r B 

fl The author of The Manipulated Man presents “ 

w her argument for 'man's right to the other 

woman 4 , £3.00, 


FICTION 
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Jacqueline Susann 
Her l-ast Novel. £3,00. 

AN INSTANT IN THE WIND 

Andrd Brink 

The poetic reconstruction of a true-life drama 
by the author of Looking On Darkness, £3,95. 

SCRATCHPROOF . 

Michael Maguire 

: A worthy rival to Dick Francis. £3;5Q. 

THE FOUNTAINS 

Sylvia Wallace 

An emotional explosion that shatters a lot of . ■ 
myths about the sex life of \he female- £3.95. 7 

REVENGE 


\ebc^a during this trip, He wrote to;. Hon Jn govbrnrrient; alter thd'bftttle. 
1% father "If the Reform Bill pass for; porn; Law Repeal was over.. . : , 
Intend.y lo offer myself for , jLord! Blake, in what It la fiir (6 
'• y*ycoirib6 leaving ft. open whether c?U ■ tht standard biography of Dis-i 


if 


'BpbkW 1 Paperijftok, : £?.25J, ^edited. 
\dad inirodurod'by. Is^ar ^rahmlck. 
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Pierre Kast 
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Bouncing Chekhov 


Ac . one lime productions of 
Chekhov's plays .tended to cxutfo 
an atmosphere of unrelieved gloom. 
Then it whs accented, perhaps 
reluctantly, that Chekhov had after 
all called . some of Ids plays 
comedies, and gradually a style 
emerged in which Chekhov was 
played, with varying: degrees of 
discrimination, for laughs. Those, 
stiU probably the majority, who 
come td a Chekhov play' 1 expecting 
to see ' Russians sitting around 
moaning nbout how miserable they 
are may well relish the farcical 
ncnimciir they get in David Jones’s 
production of Ivanov ar 1 uhs 
Aldwych. The piny, it must bo 
admitted, contains large chunks of 
gloomy introspection nnd compared 
with vintage Chekhov its effects, 
are rather obvious but it would 
none the less repay more subtle 
treatment. 

Unlike the later plays, Ivanov 
is constructed around a single 
character, a highly-strung, intelli- 
gent mnn who used to bo brilliant 
and adventurous but at the age of 
thirty-five hits suffered an apparent 
spiritual and moral collapse. Ha 
no ’ Ion gar loves hig wife and by 
neglecting her hastens her death 
from tuberculosis. Sasha, a young 
gtrl looking for a crusade, wants 
to regenerate him through “nctive 
Jove’-j but when Ivanov becomes 
a widower and js all set to marry 
Sasha he cannot go through with 
that either and shoots himself. 

Many would call Ivanov a super- 
fluous man, but Ivanov ’ himself 
•Dominates such' facile labellings. 
Neither he nor anybody else knows 
why he has changed. Chekhov offers 
■ ri° explanation, preferring as always 
. simply to expound the problem. One 
can find Ivanov noble (the play has 
.' V»lte a flavour of Griboyedov's Woe 
'TO Wit. that classic confrontation ! 
■ ^oWlaeuce ;and- crossness) rone 
can find mn\ evil, ^hodktngly cyiii> ' 
cnl or Just plajn tedious, but one , 
can’t! — -surely— find hlin. funny, be- 
cause everything he says emphasizes | 
how much he minds having become , 
such a wreck. John Wood’s Ivanov, 
however,, won't allow us to take the 
character seriously. He seems afraid , 
of casting any shadow over this rob . 
Uckhig comedy i he calls himself a 
wet lien ,’ bur real y he’s rather a. 


Belli Cranliaiu's bleak Dr Lvov 
admirably conveys the seeth-big frus- 
tration of one wlm sees his moral 
duty plain. But given Ivanov's defec- 
tion to the side of the jokers, Lvov's 
bitter public condemnation of 
Ivanov's behaviour (which caused 
Ivanov to die of apoplexy in the 
earliest version of die play) in this 
production merely makes him 






appear a spoilsport. This scene 
would have gained too from a stron- 
ger translation of the deadly Insult 

IlSt il/.i Am flli'nl* l.i . _ - — ? t II 


vndletS) which in Russian Implies 
something baser than * criminal ’’. 

Estelle Kohler cut9 an attractively 
forlorn _ figure us Ivanov’s wife, 
while Mia Farrow ns the huniourless 
Sasha does very well, though she 
might have given the part a touch 
more of the twenty-year-old Idealist 
and a touch less of the sulky teen- 
agor. As she stomps about in her 
wedding dress, refusing to see that 
psychiatric zeal minus love will 
equal disaster, she seems naive 
rather than blinkered by her un- 
compromising views— which was 
how Chekhov saw her. (In his 
copious comments ou the play his 
references to Sasha- arc all strongly- 
disparaging.) Still,- Mia Farrow's 
is a plausible way to play the part, 
her manner accords well with her 
physiognomy— dud her large eyes 
flash at times with a fine fanatic 
gleam. 

In a testy moment .Chekhov called 
the play his Bolvanov, bolvan being 
the Russian- .for “idiot". If might 
be a better title for this production. 



m 


W/f 

(fv-S 


perkv one. fils • hysteria be&mta 
histrionics, hia Irascibility . childish 
pique, hig- vaguri - 'physical . mpl- 
uses amusing hypochondria, the 
look of pain Ids wfe observes -on 
his race la n selfqonsaous piouo, Rx- 






« -v..vwi.aviwun |iiuuu, ^ 

enemeni: means leaping onto the 
sotyi distress means jumping tin the 
spot- with thrashing ; arms. An ■ ex- 
presBion of general disgust, *'I feel 
eaten a toads tool "leads 
•• this Ivanov, to double up ' with 
pipes. In final Impassioned soli- 
loquy, where. Chekhov’s directioni 
require him to stagger, John Wood 
1 fn, » nutjm his face, so that rhet 
reverberations of his speech (one of. 
two which Chekhov stated wore vital', 
to the play) are . drowned . in the 
laughter of cast and attdtepco?;siriii. 

■ 10 r I y * tricky 1 scone 'at - the 

. end of Aot Two, Ivanovs puzzling 
l^u?*'** sutldento halls 

Sasha as his ‘youth antf inno- 
Sf nc ?-. r J8 [oes nll ) 1 P st unnoticed In 
• tiie hilarity provoked by her fren- 
ded physical .assault on, hlin. He 
yery Sfliwle death and, in this 


■EDMI 

- Basfta, the mutual ly.-oppojed -hone« 

’ ;:5; iff whffi- 

l" . Ivuhoy see hlitiaelf^iifl 

wlUte i and Vth* 

drunks. As much I Ighit entertff Milam' 

. as anyone could wish for is provided 
b V all pf whom are played 

JKi t i? u x ??SoWah brio arid' pan- 


In a testy moment .Chekhov called 
the play his Bolvtmov, bolvan being 
the Russlan-for “idiot”. If might 
be a better title for this production. 

Virginia Llewellyn Smith 

Cheese 

spread 

But for King Canute no Cdmcmbort 
cheese? .Such would seem to be 
the unexpected but benign logic of 
history, if we aro to trust the Pad- 
aingioti Press’s toothsome new 
At iff °t Cheese (240np. 
£12.95). Tha Atlas begins with 
some swoepliijE affirmations about 
tho history of cheese which into- 
grate Us subject ortco and for all 
with the wider geopolitical pro- 
cesses, and link it with big names 
seldom before dropped in the some . 
breath as cheese: "Following the 
reign of Charlemagne (742-814) when 
great, ad vauces were niade in all 
tieids, a new stimulus appeared that 
greatly influenced the history of 

whlX 0, mi 1 V ? h H uow stimulus, 
Which did not • In fact appear' for 

^o centurles, was the Viking 
raids of King Cnut the Great which, 


One of sixty. fivo examples of the ona of Hunch's specialities arc his 
draughtsman ship, of tfpns- Georg detailed drawings of close-packed 
Bauch m En Masse (umiiiinbcrcd hunianitp, forming the filling of 
pp. Collier .Macmillan. Paperback , « dreadful hamburger nr spilling 
£2.25). His satirical Hna-drnwin^s from a skyscraper lahuse curtain- 
comment graphically on people in walling is only u string bag. His ■ 
t/ieir doomed environments — humour is apocalyptic, and he 


crumbling . German baroque or 
flimsy modern urban— and nbed 


traces the cracks in the pretend- 
ous face nf authority: lackeys 


no capitoiis. An office-block has rolling up a red carpet also roll 


rows of oars for ilia galley-slaves 
protruding from the . lower tuin- 
dotos ; a man leaves a brick pn'stm- 
block himself brick-patterned. 
God knits, Ills handiwork a fine 
web of bodies that fills the page ; 


up the line of functionaries stand- 
ing sycuphu/itically alongside . and 
tile nnly faces two princelings 
have to show each other arc the 
effigies un their coinage, as 
above. 


----- — n .. ulol » L WHICH, 

tilings, "brought the 

Fifty years on . . 

; En ^ nd ' the . 

area Or. Inn VAtnn .ana .I.. ni..i. 


, u En ,T a r nd > Normandy, the 
521* S . ,he Volga and the Black 
J ?“• a V e d . Byzantium » Then, 
/® 1 l lowlr J8 ■ *e -lorig-shlps, . 
cneefie 1 followed the Crusaders, who 


I is familiar 
lencies. and 
Englishman 


Werelj, WJSv*. 0 ^^^- Woft. contained Mngo^dfiE' S A^ertS'SSS 

back from the Holy Places, to put ^J'dVWivof Karl Kaiitskyfs Are the 'an'd wishes to find out more about 
H v iiS v. 5 0 S temporai ‘ y . mousetrap J^ vs ? j‘ its cotitontio»w' nrB, ; It will not find her book very 
& g i uste of InteVestlrig .'fil* impress the shrewd ful. The quotations which she bLvm 

foreign Varieties 1 • , blinds to whom theb ar b particular lu • from aurb nnnl-fl aa Amn.T i5? 


addressed. 


obesity (' 


v ia impress me snrewa Eul. The quotations which she bIvm 
whom thejf ar *P a rtlj-ularly ■ from such poets as Amy LoWdlf! Mr 
f r«iheiy bu MrddleWri Sandberg, Mr • Undsay aud ' Mr 

ayasrss 


notice of a book on much * p^occ dpi ed "^IthwfiS 

^ ^OPOguntia^and with 






— V, i , . J b uu « are nop 

Hoskins as BorklA and Carol GilU.cs 
' Z h °& ves tiJeparl of Sasha's miserly 
mother an •adjdpus gracelesanesi that 
almost touphea : tiw .hdai t” * , ■ 

Senewi Jttioucrance.K^n- 


Timing 

devices 

You probably iftink of ih e I 
Wells Society ns a group g, 

1' lib hi it pcJugogucs tdib t 
strides Hint dictni-y wlilm. 
si nip] c-ni iiuled plnns for ifr 
monorails und world domliS 
bonign tech uncr ms, together* 
Fow yn imgcr lomnnilcs looW 
rreo love. Nor, upparentbia 
..True, the suoiety's magnb.; 
IVeffsiim (24 WeHiii US, ft 
toil, Noulnuhum) emsfe 
nccouiit by l'utrlck Parriubf 
Wells's q min'd with ihe « r 
(Boatrico spectacularly ttdsstd 
point of Tono-Bimgoy id £ 
plained that Wells had mined 1 
tilings she told him to "mmi 
absurd impression of maito 
cliaos "—which was pmlajji 
purpose) ; true, too, there baii 
old-fashioned piece by l i flu 
mond 011 the identity of At oi 
txy houses which figure haa 
of the novols. But theAniwifZ 
Wells studies seems bhniidl 
into the hands of a cftltUutl 
dlau Now Critics, nobfalLlB 
Pliilmus, of Loyola Uulrnin.lbift 
treat, and DHrko Suvin, dJW 
ono of the editors of friawfin I 
Studios. A new collectlu pf W I 
odltcd by Suvlu and Fkiliai I 
nnnouuccd and llio biWb»» 
recent Wellsinna gives eddaa E 
much iiciiviiy. . 9 

'Die major fcaturo of Mfcfli 
is an urticlc by Professor S«a|| 
The Time Machine as an «r|M| 
rional model for all modern ws® 
fiction. “ Let mo begin tqf 
that I am not an orthodoi.ftff 
turnlist ", ho writes disarmin|!? : % 
his essay is litiored with qu»W 
metrical diugroms which di»M| 
very obscure poinla. Oa-^e4 
hand, Professor Huvin usefullji 
cusses- 1 lie role of Wells’s Iwfl 
T. H. I lux lev, in shaping 1W- 
Idiosyncrutic nusi-Darmiilir 1 *{ 
view, lie sees The Time Mb- 
its n series of antitheses 1 on Wj 
sivoiy duuper levels, from o 
miiiiuoiiisin 10 cxisicnW « 

11 01 hi iii;u oss (accelerating ww 1 
level jicr iwonty-sevcn pas« 
out* level per 0.5 puges, we 
Tills In compared wiin a H«w 
-/oolngical taxoiirtmy— but ■[* ' 
ini r pose of the exercise Jm- 
lias to couflr us an amphipj 
tho scheme calls Fqr sacuf> u 
rlio.ils ut this poliit. (R*u ,B ! 
fulrl v. Wells is hliimed IwJ 
“ folk taxonomy Ollier 
maticul devices are .ewp'r 
“ Vlcinrlan upper class 
aver Victor! uu working 
is the inverse of ihe-EloJ> l* TO 
in respect .to the AforloW 
VUCiVWC (K;M)*. ^ 

• 
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Contradictions of a captain-general 
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(KILO MANN : 

Wallenstein 

Translated by Charles Kessler 
912pp. Andi-6 Deutsch. £10.50. 

Seventeenth-century Europe records 
no more remarkable career than that 
of Wallenstein, the potty Bohemian 

* noble W'ho rose to become Duke of 
Fried land and of Mecklenburg, first 
soldier of the empire, apparent 
urbiter of the destinies of cenu al 
Europe after his triumph over Den- 
mark lu 1627 but dismissed in 1650 
at the bidding of the Electors fear- 
ful of his soaring ambition, recalled 
in vindictive triumph after the 
imperial disaster of Brel tenfold the 
following year, only to fall the 
assassinated victim pf Ferdinand II, 
whose realms he had saved from 
submersion beneath the Swedish 
wave, Wallenstein's career and 
character alike appear to ahound in 
contradictions. The Catholic convert 

• who appointed Protestants to senior 
commands hi a war of religion, the 
tlcfentioT of the falili who wor- 
shipped at die a liar of astrology, 
Czech nnd German, deceiver and 
deceived, tyrannical and merciful, 
spiteful aind magnanimous, bellicose 

* and peace-loving, he seems to defy 
CQicgorizarion. Had lie made himself 
King oE Bohemia, how different 
might the fate of that unhappy land 
have been ? Had he curved out • a 
new kingdom, a compact bloc from 
the Baltic to the Alps, how differ- 
ently again might die history of 
Europe read ? With ham died the 
tost hope of a united Germany for 
two centuries. Or so at least count- 
less commentators have ventured to 
speculate. Mystery, tragedy, thriller, 
his career has long obsessed scholars 
and artists alike. It Inspired some of 
Schiller's greatest scenes. Ranke 
rated Wallenstein worthy of one of 
his rare biographies. Scholars of the 
stature of Pekaf and Srblk returned 

- compulsively to die Wallenstein 
problem. • 

\ English readers, however, have 

not been widely exposed to the fruits 
of Continental research. Francis 
Watson’s biography, . published In 
1938, is the only detailed life avail- 
v able, English historians generally 

' recoil from the Counter -Reformation 

. cause and from Habsburg ambitious, 

jo. Their sympathies have tended to lie 

R*. either with the Protestant cause or 
S' with the Balance of Power. Wallen- 
stein lias therefore featured In En^- 
f • Msli historiography more as die evil 
k genius of Gustav us Adolphus, or os 
t a sinister shadow on Richelieu's 
t , • horizon, than as die centre of atten- 

[■: 1 tlon in liis own right. Richelieu him- 
. self did not dismiss him so 

1 - grudgingly. He devoted sympathetic 

E ages to Wallenstein's fate, which 
is own .position as servant of a 

pQBERBOOK 2 
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By Joseph Lee 

Ciipriuiinis dynavtiv nliisler reiiilL-icil wh.il t; if .1 1 iiowlt ? Mmiii ai'yucs invvil.lily if i’l'lt i'll 111. j ml j’liiinl I,] GlOWlTlg Up ITT 

him p<.-culini]y qualified n> a|)|>i'vci- Mini Wallenstein wanted u Hobs- Ills final year ur two, but even in TToll A 

ate. I)tirf> statu, because It wos the only his prime liis political performance XlOIiyWOOCl 

riirti-lD<! KoMlwto snli-mlitl in...... I'ealisric possibility, hut n Habsburg proved erratic. Mann Itimsclf can- 

ln£ S Colo Im fSd 3 81MO within which the Electors cedes that as ontly as 1628 he did 

wStenstcin- His 7 He Narrated ielained their autonomy. Far from no t know “what he really was and ‘Who would have llimitfit Hint «. 

Which., shorn of ,h o' yol„n,l,,. U1 i ’ i\=-iV a .. Hollywood nutohioi.rophy cool, L ho 


hthHniVanhv am a .,. «V X *«y themselves feared, he regarded with Gustavus in 1631 “ Wallenstein " 1 

S li n^l manaies m shri k to un leT c, iem as Indispensable to his Ideal had never known what it was he ^•ntoriamh g oath s and na 
» .hm?qa.Jd Sf n 0 w hnlni,r,l,«I; centra] Etu-opean state. Mann bases wanted and would do”. Dining the enlightening i Robert Pamsh’ 

?■ _ _ . s v _ ncll _ . l ct Ji ss tills controversial interoretation on Goellerstlorf neaocluilous for his Growing Vo fn Hollywood oom 


Miebiblioaranh i ca lb a lance iiiEiiE tMs controversial interpretation on Goellerstlorf negotiations for his 
ich It wa^ r virtual I v hi^vi tu ble rfr Wallenstein's opposition to the resumption of the imperial com- 
lii 1 'I 1 Edict of Restitution and his devo- maud in 1632 


K\SL^Z r Hi Edict of Restitution and li 
the theme should have tempied so .. . 

distinguished and scholarly a man of ,l0n ln 1 ellB,0U * ,nle ' At] . on ' 
letters as Goln Mann. His conviction .. Had he wanted to ti 


Growing Up fit Hollywood comes na 
a deep breath of Hino^-fireo oxygen. 
Tide is tho best book that has *• 


that the historian “ must swim with 
the stream of events 1 ' may send a 
shiver through -readers more fami- 
liar with ihe frantic threshing 
around of' historians floundering in 
ihelr sources, but this accomplished 
craftsman moulds his mass of 
material into an absorbing tale. Only 
the absence of adequate maps mars 
a beautifully produced and reason- 
ably priced volume. 

Goto Mann’s declared ambition in 
the foreword was not to leave a 
literary monument but “ to write the 
definitive Wallenstein hlogmnhy 
What lie actually menns by this to 
not quite clear, tor he immediately 
insists that “ at no point have I 

B ortraycd Wallenstein’s character, 
lis career, as he dealt and was 
dealt by, his actions and reactions, 


Had he wanted to turn Fer- 
dinand 11 into suzerain uver 
Germany, as Louis XHI was 
suzerain ovor France, he should 
not have repudiated the restitu- 
tion edict because no other act 
was so effectually appropriate, to 
imperial parapiountcy. Its un- 
compromising application Njould 
not result in other thao the 


Wallenstein both know his own happened to the place in years » 
ini ml and did not know It, He 
was tuo deeply immersed in his it7,0 " ? ' ,0wr 
onerous, troublesome, ploasur-. f A lively, loving book about 

Uko wanted w Sve ' an McaSa Hollywood wifeoj-cd 

route open. He tricked himself f 0 ® wondenng and oa good- 
and others into the belief that - it iuuhoured ns its author. I was 
existed. .charmed nnd daHdiicd ns u ehil 


compromising appiicauon >;ouiu And finally, after Luetzen " Wal- 
not result in other ihao the lensteln's lonely,, visionary spirit ** 
economic, then the political ruin no longer dwelt within tlie normal 
ii e ^ rotefita “ t Princes. Bvctu confines of political . calculation. 


tually that would have rebounded 
to the disadvantage of their 
Catholic fellows, who could not 
exist without them. Their desire 
for the edict was blind greed; not 
enlightened self- interest. Wallen- 
stein's resistance to the edict 
refuted the myth that he aspired 
to absolute Habsburg hegemony 
over Germany. 


He did not niovo along lines, he 
simply roved an entire field 


ohanued and delighted ns n child at a 
carnival,* Morris West 
7tla an unalloyed delight. A 32-cnrat 
book. I laughod out loud agnln and 
again,, , it is so excruciatingly good 
It brought tonra to my eyes.' 


where one, incongruity sometimes Kevin Brownlow Illustrated £4-95 
ran alongside another or Look -Its 


constitutes his character." Despite If this was Wallenstein's objective, 


this baffling disclaimer, the Index why did It provoke such mi sunder- which 0 f t i, a opponents; whether 
contains an uncompromising entry standing ? Why did the Electors all or simply a selected few, he 
under Wallenstein, “ his habits and insist on his dismissal at the Diet of . should be invested with such, 
character". The index, fortunately, Regensburg ? Mann’s Immediate „ . , . 

is more accurate than tlie foreword, answer is that “the target at t ; r e SO £ 0 ioli nt! n a nar tfiar No 
If Golo Mann really believes that Regensburg was not the real Wal- -XS™h!T23y5f such dlio ust 
career and character ate synonv- ensteln. the man above party who tliot OxailJrierna the sunremelv 
inous, ho happily deceives himself. In the no man’s land of Ills iirttram- JatJonal ^inlma^Xlhli 

For Mann’s life owes much of its celled intelligence had tried to E”?"?* . 


character". The index, fortunately, ■ KisBuusuurg r mann s imme 
is more accurate than the foreword, answer is that “the' target at 
If Golo Mann really believes that Regensburg was not the real Wal- 
enreer and character ‘ are syiiony- lenstein, the man above party who 
inous, ho happily deceives himself, la the no man's land of Ills un 


own way, Tlie sole immutable 
factor was that he wanted to be 
tho arbitrator and peacemaker, 
and basically wanted to be It 
alone. How? He could not say. 
But he craved plenipotentiary 
ipewer, not even precisely sure by 
which of the opponents, whether 
nil or simply a selected few, he 
' should be invested with such. 

He must indeed have proved a 
tiresome negotiating partner. No 
wonder lie inspired such distrust. 


such distrust. 


iirttram- or , tJiat t Ox e ns tier n a, the supremely 


For Manns lire owes muen OI US w have lost naiinnrn with lilm 

fascination to his brilliant specula- pursue a policy beyond Ills I,ava Iost paU o' ,co with n 1 " 1 * 


tlons about Wallenstelu’s motives, strength It was not only beyond 


_ _ Mann conics perilously close to 

it would indeed be quite impossible |}^ strength, but also apparently portraying Wallenstein as the inno- 
in Wallenstein’s case, where his beyond the comprehension or its cent dupe of Wallenstein. However 
“actions and reactions” are potential beneficiaries. It does not aesthetically attractive this ap- 
susceptible to so many plausible entirely allay suspicion to invoke proach may be, it induces some 
explanations, to make any sense at . r| ie girt for creating totally un- hesitation in deciding which of 
all of Ills life without imposing a justified mistrust which was con- his personae was “The real 
clear Interpretation of character on forred on him at birth by an evi Wallenstein ”, «• phrase that 

liis actions, and that is precisely fairy and the sceptical may fool recurs loo frequently 10 lie con- I 
what Golp Maim proceeds to do. lhu , 1 M ‘'»» is ‘input mg to Wallen- vimting. Manii puree ives the prob- 
r»«„..i .ha* w a iun»w,.-n ' stfllu the he should have lom, but is reduced to .dismissing 

.. f Issued rather- than, his actual • particularly harebrained schemes as i 
S^.o? n 8 r^i UC |? m ii® Tl , policy. It remains far from self- ^ Impossible cohjeoiurea to . which tin . 


jiuilfcjr. it •CUIOIIID . xqi 11 II HI OBU- ■ 4.-UI1JUU1UI D1 iu .vvllll.-ll: 111 . 

misiindeifltood figure of mithorlty Bv idciU that Wolienstdii -read the moments of disequilibrium he gave - 
in the realm ot story , tie same implications as Mann Into the sustenance “Moments of dls- 
deterinines to scrape away tho daub rev0C ntion of the Edict. The curb- equilibrium •? might- bo unkindly 
of centuries and restore Jo true | l]g 0 f absolute Habsburg hogemojiy defined as moment? .when ho fails 
features. He Succumbs to sympathy vvfl8 not t i, B so i e logical con- to conform to the Mann model, lie 
for his subject to the extent of con- sequence of revocation, which became in the end a s Aider enueht 


slsteutly giving him the benefit of incidentally happened to be Wallen- i„ « gigantic web of his own 

the doubt on a host of controvorslal stein’s only hope of recovering feverish Spinning. More prosaically, 

issues. -A solitary example will Mecklenburg after the Swedish ho tried to keep every option open 

lllustrato the technique. He absolves invasion. and only succeeded In Vailing be- 

Walleiistein fiom prime lesponsl- The logical rigour imputed by twcon every stpol It) sight-. 


bility for the breakdown of the "'"hf* Wo fails to carrv T ~ - , ’ , ' . 

negotiations he was conducting with complete cSuvtotlon In the light o? M min ‘ dismtoscs^so “c^ptl^fly the 
neace’wUh Saxony "to" 1632 ^ mi thi Wallenstein’s generaUy^ muddled 

grounds that “all of them had InS Slllgonie M preoccupied many previous 

meant well,, and badly too, but • 


JEROME 

WEIDMAN 

The Temple 

'An absolutely absorbing novel , , , 
one of Woldman's very heat.’ 

Irving Wallace 

‘With The Temple, he has done 
something truly astonishing — 
gathered. together nil of his gifts for 
irresistible narrative, concern for 
the human condition und a drop con- 
viction that runs like n pivot f-pino 
through thin pm vocative novel.’ 

Jiu dil Svh i » I berg .V! \ 

ALFRED 

HITCHCOCK 

Stories to be 
Read with the : 
Door Locked 

i ■ 

The latest anthology from the master 


SffiLSU thonfili'co’imtar- ' M ..Bc.MD.hl, 

part because once trust had f/ n wf r In tffe firS iStance Ids ^ a character, but Isaac Aeimov, Theodore Sturgbou, 

anchored in the 6ombre shadows of ^nninimn^ imnorial aeneraUs- GomldKeish, Miohnel Gilbeii and 


anchored in tbe sombre shadows of nnoointmant as imperial He ner alia- *i ”Tt- .i ‘" . " , OotaWKewli. Miohnel (lilbei-t and 

zr* ii; 2SZZB&& asMAJBSfjtea as?. &jgs i n a 8£SLs. »>■«-»-«- «■* 

Dy i meons conqeais wauen capacity as a 1 captain of the war Thorn Is ftiin n liinr «P amhivalance ■ . .. 

stoih’s weaknesses, but ha tends to indnatrv His unrivalled ability to r 1161:0 • l,,nt amoi valence - 

... his vices as eaueral to the nee ln r uslry ' . ,s • j lva - here. Wallenstein, we .are assured, .. . .. 

see nis vices as general to tne age, ra j sa an j maintain an army made heenm»««in German as nnt t-eallv to 

li' 0 m r rs\T e S% l UVi^t^ « P&tnam ■ 

Wallenstein on occasion to have f}® 1 “racket for ' tie ^Dira P at a f'««rd w . 'I1iat 3eem9 clear, untd one A Pt*nn mitiml • : 

been, he leaves us In no doubt thdt 5 £f teXW B^mlo^out Sf ' - ^ ^ 

• he was a model gentleman com- thina better He enloved admlnlstra- . Cf ve l aDie 4° none mi a out or . • ^ ^ — 

pared with hU detractors. , . .JJ? S.? 1?^ perKf, C. Hi BARN ES 

. ,-f Die pMrn -3 W.Bawekrt Jim director o( a.'. l Mg Mt.l.tour « hi. VSSS bw“ : ’ 

: rule/ A, -benevolent .dpsnot-.; and .force In central iBurope lay - in .Ws - , - .pf • • - ,F - ■ ,.y ; -. 

I i-eMli^tetibd v ^tiudtibh’tot m ‘tM.;i6?^epdoiiHj commartdL.qf d « wQnb. Jney* ] tiiett, - ibbla . about- ; T T flfl dl^V .. 

pforiaed 1 over art^ ^ econolnltr mlracie^ cation of a jnardiibtJtfp.®/: 4i^m^bF^tflo >MMih k sr pdrinbctfv'es." ® 

in Frledtend, Speaking riot ’ only despising druriks and 1 womanizers, But he has painted la magnlflcerit Ai V ni*o-ff ainno “t ftfV7 
with “the voice of plain economic had time for the job before bad portrait, The likeness is entirely AUWttili oiuv^o lyu# 

good sense ” but also “ with an un- health sapped his energy. It was an plausible, if not entirely convincing. I — * 

dertone of compassion ". However unearned increment for the Habs- Marin actually succeeds in making I - , • . a 

legendary his devastating campaign burgs that o gifted quartermaster Wallenstein likable, but he 1 does not I In this authoritative, .derailed work, 
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style— and Mann - insists .that ne also happened tO prove a fine filgh>-. clinch tho case .for- his -superior theaukh6rpresontnthefullhia(Qty- 
(tied to limit the ravages of his- luggeneral. Mann devotes relatively., .political' -. wisdom. 1 He -titoins a of thia great Britiahaivcriift ^ 
sold tors—" at: home, in ■ tb? Duchy, little attention Jo Wallensteins . fumJnoiis Intelllgericb on. thd critical mnmi p flG in,-flr ftW ita timam davk 
,hp thought every, Individual r gendralship, ^escribing only Jiuet* . Mtef ature, ■ and repeacodly, exposes. ^ nu \* clur ^™l, t ® 

.luatance ofdlstress worth'tmuble zen lit detail, but'he tpCceeus In. tfaeiabourdUy of much of- the. vtUfi- .down through the So tend World Waif 
Wallenstein did doubtless far ;sur- . 'restoring some of .the stature ; that . cation of his hero. .But exposure of with its Hampden pntl.Kalira^ .. ■ 

pass , most contemtioroty " titled has been grudge^, tlie generalissimo orfrits Ib not identical with Vindlca-' horabora to the vary auMcssiUl Dart- 

trnsh as a civil ruler. It Is tempt- .in accounts mor 9 -parOalL to- Gitota* t i m on WaliOnsteln. However yolu- ’Herald whiohatUt continiiw in- '■ 1 ’ 
Ing to speculate what he might have vus, «s if either pf thp arriatantog-. mi no us- the evidence, its , nature «erain,wmon atm conun tarn 
achieved. In .peace no leas than In o nis to gained, from the be]ittlettiantr-, ^oesnot permits' coricfusjVe Life of BMVtpe today. 

war, had bri enjoyed a more benign of • the other; Whethef L,uOtzei>..Jie : s0 ahlgmSic a character.’ Too riiariy $72 pages dgOpholqgropha, , 

birth, The . great burin of royal ;; accounted 1 a, Swedish or an imperial assumption*.' ape, -and indeed have 86thrce-vleiu drawings £12;M' : . . 
uma rhA Ailvngtage of the oarly -victory, or a dr a w,; an da case can t0 built !in. Too many' 1 ,r •- 

oljmlis was. depjd. W} made for all three y or diets, It. .tirinfliuusf be drawn from n 


Ing to speculate J what he might have vus, As if either pt thp gtraat antog- mJnous-'. the evidence, Its , nature 
achieved. In .peace no less than In anisto gained, from - tho be)ittletoantr-, dees not permit 'a‘ c'oilcfasjVe Life of 
war, had bri enjoyed a more benign of- the other; Whethef L,uOtzei> .be : s0 ahlgin&Ie a character.’ Too riiariy 
birth, The great boniis of -royal 1 accounted' a, Swedish of an imperial assumptlona.' aFe, -arid indeed have 
Birth was (he advantage pf the oariy -victory, or a draw,- arid a case can t0 be, .built in. Too many deduc- I 
ptarti Gustavus Adolphus was. depjd. he made for all three yordictd, It. tlrinfl niust bs drawTi from negative ,| 
at . thirty-eigbtj : Wallenstein was : was ; a tnarvellous 'Mat pE general-, irifefenceg;; The problem lies in the 
foriy-two before he .tasted real ship, by a' middle-agdd jnfln j racked subject jjot iri. the author. Wallen- 
-pritver. .. by gout Crfrftonting the Eioii of the .stem defies a 1 , definitive biography, 

' Goto Matin ' depicts WaUeristeJn’s ' Nort " ln Wfptiiqe.. ! •> . ■’ . . rind in the etid cheats his champion. 

iiWmat'A bvmiuiffiAH^nllif' •- Rur WflllAnftfflln ' Go I A 1 M-arm ■ fiisss ' 6t!udi- 
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To the Editor 
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i-gumcm that Noam Chomsky and would be the seventh; for the Joglst might try to account for the baililv^nlmif 0 ,ho lll,a J°® f V f . ,bfi hne recently (icen publSSi? 

»hn Searle " have been having for « sentence iu this letter of mine structure of ali?er ■ Sn the tint ,° TO c ^ r , w,,c,,,or w,ml Kdltious of CSM 

iveral years (September iff) is (ignonng parenthesized matter) it instancehe will seek to des/rilfo uf cap- vuniu. I leant from Wfil 

rat m Ins eagerness to put forward would be the nineteenth ; different the structure oF lunmiunfl ii^ Hl*5 JlL popul,ir 10,1 1,1 tl '* 1 this reprint! Sf M. 

is own views on speech acts and every time. There is absolutely no mou 3“ _ d ®5 h ’ e ^ .W, mid likewise Wut- seen, is n /J, 


sentence enreosponding to the first 
sentence in Searle's review, the 
ninth word must be given initial 


I now leurn from an 

13 ??«PSL«*wt 


umi HBin oj* speecn acts ana -mere is aosoiuteiy no mo 

communicative Intention, Searle con- reason having to do with the fuac- to use , see „„ ran^on hma it.- i , t- 

tinues to miss the porata about long- »»« of A-iype and Q-tyne sentences for Searle to imagine that lie wifi Slffb-nU ovnlu . n,Io ‘ l « 

u«e structure that Chomsky makes, why the necessary technical voca- never eu trn tai n funcrioiril difficult to take seriously. 

H’,®, **> debate, hulary for the description of tlie tions as possibilities « SUdence n DAVID W. I.IGHTFOOT. 

5?i?*L y for the correspondence between them should warrant It This it thac?J* , ?J ar * Ha «. University of Cum- 

distribution of syntactical features should be “subject noun phrase”, of the natter. Consider start H bridgei 
of sentenUes . . can mention aucli fin, fe verb” etc rather than the explanation for the Unm'flmmatic 

1} “"‘f* ."d function”, apparently simpler “ first word ", ality of “is the man wIiftaTllfin 117 TT i i 

Ihit m . <0 i 5 v ’ ort ? nt p° int second word ” etc. And if it is the room”. “ Tho explanation 1 |! W. H. Alldeil 

about liie sirucUire-denenrtpnrA #.»' true for nil i-h/» i hni»DnW. '.r ^ie « npianinon •••IS * *** i*HUvlI 


B dUCHipt to pu[ 

Chomsky s point in a way that 
assumes Searle’s claims about syn- 
tax ana function are correct, (This 
is count erf nctual to e very con&ider- 
ablo extent, for syntactic forms and 
communicative functions do not in 
fact correlate ; a sentence like “la 

rilic nrd Hia'hah.. aJ j* ■ 


r • 1 - ,a uic ai xiu of regu- 

larjty found, that demands an ex- 
planation in terms of linguistic and 
psychological 'theories. Chomsky 

inninfaific »-]• n t . » _ 1 « J 


rcview of Auden’s 
Collected Poems (September 17) 
mentioned that the book provides 

SSS ?”■ J” *? ra ™«'? 


psycno logical 'theories. Chomsky will use syntactic rul« to snec fv m “ e p i'. es , s > new information lias 
rtnW 5 if 1 rha explanation lies possible referring expressions P What t0 Igl L ^ Qs Inevitably does, 

inbiolo gl c H !ly-rooted universals of is not shown is that L miiTimSl J 00 ,ate 1° be used), and I should 
cog... t, on, reminiscent of the “In- to functional factors. Sf l»tefn! if I could point out 

nate ideas of rationalist nhlln- ir- . three corrections. “Now v„ — 


mitlutrizcil reprint by thk™A 
ot the book JiackforttAaEb 
by her Into litisband. Mr Sv 
niun. May I join ^Iss ja^j 
lamenting this Impwpar bri* 
on tiie pan of American publkt' 
Since the two books i 7Z ' 
me out uf American copyriAt < 
sumahiy no legal redresJ tS 
hut I must also lament ifeTr 
spicuous advertisement fa j 
Times Literary Supplement, 

I t is at -the very least dlnm 
for a publisher to reprint <k 
first published by another 8m r 
another country without casSs 
its author or his or htr for 


IfhV «n bnn . * ?® Ilte 2«s like “I’d order to facilitate the task of learn- „V WIt c " at J? besitl e the point), 

L«lMlT^rfIf?^ U ^? nten ^ <M1S r 1 P B the language In question aUd h« CS Chomsky can handle 

wih C noYmnll a hL VB ev , en though It they seek in a manner determined f® 1 ! an , d t] j® n pleads “but why 

SkiiIS. 7 ^ Intermgatlva b, ' inta™ PKjudln mention tliA fn>-r- (-1.L 


■ .IS • 8oir1 ^ of t ^ta a rambling *" sentences used to make requests descHnthfn - P «r / of . structur e and 

speculation about” predicating inter! This is not in doubt. But Chomsky timwttam. of function, we have nrm oi norwooa Juauao,»|j 

and predicating asser- ivould say that a string of words nF° TiH oinsk y^a is a set •» Poni-infr. us regard the books on Jana Anar,? 

• Suppose wd agrae to say ]ike "Can you please see London ?trurh!rL ch V ? . cle, i zin ^ occurring ixCDrilltS the titles listed ore of verv 

that there are Q sentence-tTOW like from herein a dear dav ? *M S n^ SrSJS’ . wb ! la Sea ««. who is c lr Tll „ merit and far from equally dt® 

■ ifssajsa ra.’suk ?' jpb lng of ,,,h i ° issu % Am » 

W BIASES SL-ISS m, mu.om* 


Reprints 


-vi j«sl f/te-n se comnins 
sonie aspect of requesting in Its 
meaning, it js only tiirough inten- 
sive I'Mnarfh mi ...L.l _ . 


• oume f,orc ot ail 

- “inking up new A-tyri 
; Q-types m^st be involved,;! 
one could f control English liy 

riilu during his childhood ft 
f ' ,d f n I eanin l i, of each and ew 

85*1?* ev , er meB £ In 1 
Fuithermore, throughout : 
there is a, reaular' rram. 


„ VM only b there „ n issue b.it VooIiWu* r.?* ,p,,ll » i vl,icb I have 
Searle does nut simw tiiar ti.e o fahrury uf Congress, is 
of languugc use fins any in teres ling altlui 2 C S llI V 11, ! , ‘ ac,i . vo object ; 


■it'ocf <t niimte ij 

ore no issue, but seen in the Iwllnirv’uf t'o ..o ,n - L ’ ! ,lf kmn them in explain thtfr |id 

5" tbe «“4jr n. physically unuMrat-iim ’P" '""".** umrks hy fMWMj" 


in reprint in# u>nrks by contmm 
and recent British authors.— 

'PI L' 


Brecht 


. various, movable 
adverbs ak-a J 
■moment), the cot 
« similar except 
first, not second, 
-.'Snondence is obVi 
' tic coincidence l 


original. Tn your issuo nf Am-il 17 .Sir,-- Two points arising!" 

196D, you published a letter from Roy Rascnl’s acute cud cncourtf 
nio stating that, with Sir <;pnrf!wJ ttrijcle (September 17) of » 

kind approval 'and o.^ur'nBomSJ'u *■«»« M3J9S6. ■ 

i. a J t0 vnsjpnn a revised and If e regrets our omission.® 
augmented vertion of jiis book (niv «mi«s from plays- I am at pif* 
0,1 t,s SL ^* continues). This compiling a selection of A* 
*f a !* l H? nt vras «ot however suffi- intended to follow ill th®. 

pcrbaps come too late) tn format as the paperback edil« 
JISJHp on other American reprint the Poems. The translation! 
p ’f bl ^®J ier f«m Issuing in 19G9 h necessarily he the same a* I s “ 


r wstem ftftTt a parc ° e tb® '« searle’s review of R C . 

«i e * in ecr 9^ Chomsky ? l «* on l of this reviewer's own writ 
iw stated. Tho^re iBufarlty"^'* ~Sl“J 


S SS&fiLSi asESg 

iv „ J, j ead * f B description was Th^ L .V'^ 6 conta »t of two ' ■ ■ ' ■ — • ■ • • ”° nia ’ - 1 " 


ala sti^l thn 11 If I Scludlng rte 9 ™^®! ra a 6rit , o£ 9 X ”> a,,d " Antigone 

hTlntLiifi?-**-"? 1 " correctly theft althouHT Hi? b «t,. lines have been altefed 


mmTt 

’Indin ill A 


attempted ' using the ^ocabul^y ^ e . fo - chapte.^' Trace theory 

*BVLftfiiii ■" second word ^ cSSiaSfwith very ," ll , a ( ‘ >r noutiAna'f 
there J* Teme rk^b I e consequen- 
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what is Truth ? I The best theatre in London 


Sir, — John Poster, in his review 
of my buuk t IV hat is Truth ? 
fAugiibt 27), is much troubled by 
the use of “symbolism” in “For 
some p, both Percy says Unit p and 
p ”, wnicii is my provisinmil analysis 
uf “ What Percy says i.^ true ". This, 
he objects, cannot be rendered into 
“ plain English ”. 

Theso battles linve, of course, 
been fought several times before, 
but your readers may not be aware 
of one way in which Arthur Prior 
niet objections of this sort. Plain 
-English, Prior pointed out, contains 
not only words like ■‘something" 
and “It” which provide renderings 
of “ symbolism ” like “ for some x, 
... x ... ", where the variable holds 
the place for a name, but nlso words 
jil.-e “ somewhere " and “ there ", 
which could provide renderings of 
a “ symbolism ** equipped with vari- 
ables which held the place for 
adverbs. , 

It would not be a drastic exten- 
sion of “plain English" if we were 
to introduce a pair of words 
“ so mo whether " and “ thether " 
which would provide us with a way 
of rendering “ For some p, . . . 
p . . .". (A. N. Prior, Objects of 
Thought, Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1971, pHge 37.) Perhaps 
this “ English " is not plain enough 
for Mr Foster. But if it Is, the use 
of propositional qualification ought 
to gm nnsi ; for ha says technical 
symbolism is legitimate ... in so 
fm- as it provides a clearer or 
simpler way of formulating what wo 
could express without it . 

It is odd that lie considers the 
fact that “ For some p, both Percy 
says that p and p " cannot be ren- 
dered into plain English an objec- 
tion against my thesis. That thesis 
is,' in n nutshell, that the word 
u true ” exists in our language pre- 
cisely because we have no ready- 
made way of rendering what this 


made way of rendering what this 
formula clearly and simply 
expresses: “Percy says something 
and it” will not do unless we com- 
plete It with “-Is true”. It is this 
defectiveness of plain* English thai 
I look to as the explanation of the 
concept of truth. 

C. J. F. WILLIAMS. 

1 FosseField Road, Midsomer Nor- 
ton, Bath BA3 4AS. 

Herbert Samuel 

Sir,— -In his review of Sir .Dingle 
Foot's British Political Crises (Sep- 
tember 10), Henry d’Avigdor Gold- 


By Vernon Bogdanor 

ROBEUT RHODES JAMES : 

The British Revolution 

British Politics, lit 80- 1939 

Vol. 1 : From Gladstone to Asquith 

1880-1914 

298pp. Haiuish Hamilton. [7.51). 

It is now forLy years since Sir Rubert 
Ensor’s masterly mid still unsui ■ 
passed Etigland 1870-1914 appeared 
in the Oxford History of England 
series. Since then there has bcc-n 
no work of comparable depth and 
scope on the period, although two 
years ago Ricliurd Shannon of the 
University of East Anglia published 
The Crisis of Imperialism, 1865- 
191S dn Ae Paladin History of 
England series, a brave attempt at 
a . fresh synthesis. How does 
Robert Rhodes James’s volume 
stund up to such Stiff competition? 

His title, it must be said, is 
seriously misleading and reflects a 
failure to' distinguish between a 
revolution and a transformation-r- 
when writing of the election of two 
MPs from the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee .(the forerunner of 
the Labour Pdrty) in 1900. Mr 
Rhodes James spoaks of “a start, 
and a further development In the’ 
slowly unfolding British Revolu- 
tion” (sic). In fact he sees the 
period as one of evolutionary change 
rather than revolutionary upheaval. 

The scope of The British Revolu- 
tion is intentionally more limited 
than that of Ensor or Shannon. It 
contains hardly anything on foreign 
policy, and nothing on the Intellec- 
tual or cultural developments of 
the period — T. H. Green and Hob- 
house do not rate a mention and 
even Hobson and -the Webbs only 
just succeed in squeezing their feet 
through the door. For It is as a 
political biographer that Mr Rhodes 
James has made his reputation, and 
it Js clearly the study of persona- 
lity in politics that most fascinates 
him. 

My dominant purpose lias been 
‘ to try to bring the individuals 
and the struggles of the past 
to life again, and to convoy 
to the contemporary.reader soma 
element of- the, human dramas, 
achievements,- failures, and per- 


■ vcrsiiit'S which, at different limes 

mid in differunt coiiLl-xls, en- 
thralled nr enraged their fur- 

bears. 

The hunk begins wirh an ex- 
tremely deft and skilful wn cut inn 
uf iho House nf Commons in lIic 
hisr quarter of die nineteenth cen- 
lury. Smite of the vignettes of indi- 
vidual statesmen, in particular those 
of Gladstone, Salisbury und Buiiar 
Law (“highly ambitious, but reti- 
ccntly so") are masterpieces of 
their kind, throwing it penetrating 
light upon much that has hitherto 
seemed obscure. 

Nevertheless one cannot help pul- 
ling down the honk with the feeling 
that there is something defective, 
one-dinieiisionul almost, in Mr 
Rhodes James's approach to politi- 
cal his Lory, and perhaps in his 
understanding of politics itself. Mr 
Rhodes James began. as a devotes 
of Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Lord Rosebery, and it Is clear that 
he still admires these brilliant men 
whose gifts failed to find a wholly 
satisfactory outlet In politics. Mr 
Rhodes James as rather disdainful 
of worldly success, and this, while 
being a not unadmirablo trait, is 
possibly harmful to the political his- 
torian whose business it is to evalu- 
ate mens’ lives in terms of their suc- 
cess in promoting the public good. 

■ a revealing choice of metaphor, 
Mr Rhodes James compares the 
House of Commons not to a dub. 
but to "a theatre in which the 
drama was always changing yet was 
always absorbing, and where - new 
actors rose— and often fell— and in 
which chance and odd circumstance 
were expected and eagerly awaked **. 
It is almost as if he regards poli- 
tics as a spectacle, and the task of 
the historian as one of aesthetic con- 
templation of what la presented. 

Biit the metaphor is ap 
inappropriate one. Men In politics, 
unlike actors, aim for an ulterior 
destination in their strivings. They 
aim not meroly to play a part, 
but to give effect to decisions j 
and they proceed from a position 
already circumscribed by pre- 
conception and ideology. Recent 
work on tile late nineteen tii century 
has deepened our understanding 
of the period by showing the extent 
to which decisions were influenced 
by the practical concerns of execu- 
tive convenience. The politician Is 
a problem-solver ' as much as he 


Foot’s British PoZiticnl Crises (Sep- 
tember 10), Henry d’Avigdor Gold- 
smid makes the snide remark 
about “the promptness with which 
Sir Herbert Sainuel made himself 
available to the Royal Summons”. 
Anyone who' served the Liberal 
Party under Herbert Samuol’s 
leadership knows of tpe efforts he 
made to bring together the two fac- 
tions and that he himself was an 
example of ■ the “ reluctant 

G uardian ” of Plato’s Republic. 
Vliat was the Royal Summons ? 
And whet National Government 
“lasted until 1940 when Winston 
Churchill took over”? 

ROSALIE MANDER. 

„ 35 Buckingham Gate, London 
SW1. 

.‘The Face of 
France’ 

Sir, — Clearly something has gone 
wrong with the last sentence of 
Anne Ducbfine’s review , of Nesta 
Roberts’s excellent book The Fpce 
of France (August 20).' What tije pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor said to, the 
French, president --wo#’ aor.;;tbet -l 
year m.* France,-.# like^'weqk with? 
out $ : Sunday, jnip fchflt a yeaj?, with- 


out a visit to France is like a week 
without a Sunday. I know because 
I heard Lord Elwyn-Jones make this 
graceful compliment tn French 
civilization/ - 

• ■ DAVID STRABOLGI. 

' Hpuse of Lords. 


Information please 


Christopher Isherwood: any per- 
sonal recollections of him par- 
ticularly at Repton (1919-23) and 
Corpus Cliristi, Cambridge (1923- 
25} or of his Quaker work nnd 
cinema experience, for a bio- 
■ grnphy. 

Jonathan Fryer. 

• 7 Waterwildlaan (Box 95), B 11170 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Violet Jqcob (1803-1946), Scottish 
poet add novelist: whereabouts 
of any letters, or manuscripts, 
for a biography. . 

Ronald Garden. 

27 Braeside Avenue. Aberdeen 
AB1 7ST. 


dust reprinted ■ 

Spain In Crisis: The Evolution 
. . & Decline of the Franco 
• : Regime Paul Preston (ed.) t 

% . Alone in Its 6el^j&$a : J 

HAKVBSjfisR PRESS 


Amu Levy (1661-89): whereabouts 
of any correspondence. 

. 1 Marvin Butovsky. 
Department ofiEnglish. Concordia 
University, 1455 tie,. Maison- 
neuve Blvd, West -Montreal. 
Quebec H3G 1M8, Canada, 

Katherine Mansfield \ any informs- 
V tioti about unpublished letters or 
. M ,nippijscrfptfc Ipr. a 'W#a prfr.'4 
' i Ji ■■ -• ,*• - -■ JeffrWf Meyer* v • 
: English Department, University of ■ 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
80309, United Statesi 

Robert Lloyd Praeger (1865-1953) ' 
Zrisn natufallst: whereabouts of 
any unpublished letters, diaries 
. ,or field nqted. “ 

' ' : ; i ■ Timothy Collins! 
'•••■The Library,' Ualverdty College, 

• Galway, Ireland 1 . 

John dmith, art' dealer and author 
, of Catalogue, Ralsame of the Most 
. Eminent Dutch, Flemish , nnd 
... French painters : whereabouts of 
any letters or ■ ijianuscrjpts other 
. than .fhose . in the Victoria and 
' Albert Muieum. ‘ 

• ' • ' Stephen Duffy. 

119 Gracefleld Gardens, London 
SW16 2TU., 

! Francis', Thompsori, poet: any inior- 
, mation about pim dutslde the 
.-. mein .Eqgtish . and American col- 
.. ileqtiptiB, for, a . biography,-. 

• • ',.B. M. B<rardiiian. >■% 

: 54. St James. Park, Bath BA1 2SX, ■ 

• ...-Avon.- • >- 


is i lie actor; Ghidsiiinc was mnra 
ihc 1’ecliic i lid n the ninmlist, and 
Chuinhoi'liihi ns niiirii the mutiern- 
her os the opportunist. A political 
historian, tin* ref ore, needs to show 
not only tvliut liis c burner ets were 
like, bin. lioiv they Jo ve Inped in 
their ii)> prone h to public issues. 

It is iliis_ sense of political 
development ihai is lacking in the 
bunk, and this is Wcunso Mr Rhodes 
James does not sutfirienily involve 
Tii nisei f in llie subs i native issues 
wirh which the politicians nf uho 
period were concur nod. li is no 
accident Unit lie is least satisfying 
on the nvo great " cnnsiruuionisis ” 
of the period — Lloyd George, with 
whom lie is unable in cnine to grips, 
and Joseph Chamberlain. 

And yet, if the idea of “ revolu- 
tion” bus any implication in ihese 
years, it lies in the struggle to 
modernize' the economic and social 
environment inherited from the 
nineteenth century. Chamberlain 


came to believe that social progress 
was possible only in a rapidly grow- 
ing economy linked to complemen- 
’ tary economies overseas. Ho fore- 


saw that reliance on tho nos t ruins 
of liberal economics would lead to 
the growth of the Labour Party ae 
a defensive reaction to exploitation ; 
and the tariff reform campaign was 
a heroic if doomed attempt to pre- 
pare Britain for the twentieth cen- 
tury world of great empires and 
nation-states, a world in which blood 
and iron would prove the arbiter 
more frequently than parliamentary 
majorities. 

Lloyd George was not unattracted 
by the Chamberlain, programme. But 
he attempted to counter it with an 
alternative version of modernization, 


also aimed at iuiegiaiing the work- 
ing doss into the framework <■■ il»« 
mate. In the ** People's Budget" Ito 
tried to show that die resources uf 
redistribution were not yei exhau*. 
ted, and- the struggle between 
Lloyd George’-, distributive sociali-m- 
u-ticf Chamberlain's tariff imperial- 
ism becume the dividing liuu 
between the panics. Between them 
they condemned the liberal economy 
of tlie nineteenth cctmny tn death, 
so that in the 1930s. Sir Charles 
Petrie could write that no one 
remembered whether Cnbck-n was a 
nion or a horse. 

Today also, our n-.il political 
choices lie between a contemporary 
version of Ciiatnbcrlain’s programme 
— economic growth in a reconstruc- 
ted EEC, and the egalitarianism of 
the sle§a economy, which is one uf 
the logical consequences of the pro- 
cess of -redistribution begun by 
Lloyd George. If that is so, the 
period before the First World War 
was truly formative In that it laid 
down the agenda which still 
dominates British -politics, But the 
Idea of modernization— .to my mind 
the deepest rheme la the poKtics 
of tho years after the Boer War— 
is scarcely considered by Mr 'Rhodes 
James, and It is for this reason that 
the last part of the book is less 
Interesting than the first. 

Ultimately, however, criticism of 
Mr Rhodes James is easily disarmed 
because his book is so enjoyable to 
read. If one were asked to recom- 
mend a book on die period that 
would stimulate the student to fur- 
ther investigation, The British Revo- 
lution would undoubtedly head the 
Hat. And this makes one eager to 
read the second volume, which will 
carry the story to 1939. 


David 81 Charles 

Books for SEPTEMBER 


Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens): 
whereabouts of any letters by him. 

Frederick Anderson. 
Mark Twain -Papers, 480 Bancroft 
Library, Univorsity of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, California, USA. 
Arminius Vambery (1832-1913), Hun- 
garian writer and traveller: 
whereabouts of any information 
or correspondence about his fre- 
quent visits to Britain. Also 
whereabouts of his descendants 
and family papers. 

Richard Dalby. 

103 Church Road, South Croydon, 
Surrey, 

Thomas Stedman T Vhitwell: Arqhi- 
tect-ln-Residence for Robert Owen 
.at New Harmony, Indiana: where- 
abouts of any designs of buildings 
for the community. 

Josephine M. Elliott. . 
Special Collections Department, 
Indiana State University, 8600 
University. Boulevard, Evans- 
ville, .Indiana 47712, USA. - ■ 

' from him. 

Joel J. Gold. 

Department oE English, Univer- 
slty of Kansas, Lawrence.Kati- 
. eas 66045, USA. . 

William Hyde "Wollaston. (1766- 
. 1828) i any information about bis 
> ; ■scientific work or; his Hfe. 

;M, C, Usselman, , 
Chemistry Department University 
• . of Western Ontario,., Lpndon 
Ontario, Canqdal .. : 

Mrs Henry Wood (1814-87), author 
of East ,. Lynne ■*. any in formation 
about , her life and work, for a 
bJOgtaphy, 1 f ‘ 

Margaret Maisbn; 

•" Heath Cottage, Boars Hill, Oxford. 
Thomas young (17734829): any 
.information about his letters. or 
; - diary,, for a biography. • . . • ‘ 

' . • • ■ Hyman Kavett 

i Faculty of Edt/cmioaal Studies, 

. . Place,' Staten island, Nqrt York 

10301, USAr ..v- 

i' ' . . • • ' ■■ : \ 


CLASSIC SNOOKER 
Ray Reardon 
£2.95 150 black & Me 

illustrations 

Five -| ImCs World Pio fessiortal' 
Snooker Champion Ray Reardon ! 
combines basic principles wilii 
elements of finesse to produce the 
perfect Instructional manual for 
players of differing standards. 

THE GLORY OF 
OPERA 
Alan ‘Jefferson 

£6.50 1 50 ilfustivffons Inc 1 6pp 

colour 


DOGS: PETS OF 

PEDIGREE 

StizanneTroy 

£3. 95 8Q colour & black A Me. 
Illustrations 

HORSES AND THEIR 
WORLD . ^ 

Daphne Machin Goodall 

£?.yj 146 black & white • 

photographs inc 8pp colour 

SHERLOCK HOLMES 
FILE 

Michaal Pointer 

£4.50 J 75 black A Me . - . 
photographs . . 



THE WORLD OF 
RENAISSANCE AND 
MEDIEVAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
Jeremy Montagu 

£7.50 95 black & white 

Illustrations, 22 colour plates 

MILITARY MEDALS ; 
Yves Arden 
£4.95 8pp black A white 
photographs 

A catalogue with descibtlojui.aihl 
valuations .of rieady 609 models . 
ftom 26 countries ; ■ . 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
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The religious sense of identity 

religious Irisiftiitlonfi with economic political dominance, had hist their profound impor 
and puliu'cal power, and, a much power in the previous ceruury, but India, Wlmt Swa 


french literature 
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was^tiie bridge to the i 
Jones argue 
he n i no teen tH ^ 


1 ’rofesso r, joTies "arguM^— 
years -.of the -’ 


By Ainslie Enibree 


KKNNKTH IV. JONIiS : 

Ary a Rharni 

Hindu Consciousness in 19th-Ceit1iiry 
■Punjab 

:313pp. University of California Press, 
-£0.80. 


One of the strangest phenomena of 
,oiir. times is die -apparent rccrudes- 
■ cence of religious wars. In Northern 
-Ireland, in Lebanon, and in Israel, 
'the claims made by religious affilia- 
tion transcend and abrogate the con- 
ventional obligations of. nationality, 
fljut it Is -in thelndiad siibcetitiriont. 
i-.mere so many .patterns of social 
behaviour are present in their most 
"dra marie form, that religious differ- 
fences have been used 


niori! difficulr task, some under- 
smurfing of flic way these social 
forces shape ilie personalities of 
individuals und groups within the 
society. The hiiswois to those 
puzzling questions must be sought 
in the context of u purticu^r 
culiiire ut a particular time and 
jrincc when, by reference to some 
baseline, it enti be shown that 
changes are taking place. It is 
Kenncrh Jones's considerable 
achievement in /trim Dharm to 
have looked at such an area, to 
have asked the right questions, 
to have worked his way through 
materials that even to an enthusiast 
are not yery beguiling, and to hBvft 
come- 1 6 reasonably firm conclut 
slaus. The result is one of the best 
analyses we have yet had of the 
relationship of religious ideology 
to social change In the subcontinent. 


still potent forces. Their successors, 
the Sikhs, did not possess a compar- 


tunce for modern 
Swam! Duynnunri Sum- 


ideology gave large niff, TV 
Punjabi Hindu elites" 


assurance 


and 


Islamic culture' and Islam itself were swuri gave them was nil iutorpreta- Values which they hadta^'-! 

tion or the past ntid a blueprint for "yenwpro now appropriated 


able cultural inheritance, but 
memory of rheir milirury greatness 
was a vivid reality. The third reli- 
gious community, tiic Hindus of the 
Punjab, hud no memories of power 
to haunt them, and it was they who 
began to came to terms, not so much 
with the fuct of the power of the 
British, us with their ideas utid insti- 
tutions. 


the future that helped litem trails- their own tradition," 

lives and their - ^ Institution* j 1 


form their own 

society. Educated Hindus ... ..... 
nineteenth .ccuturv were painfully " a ™. n w 
sensitive to Western criticisms of '‘ending r 

Hinduism as idohitrous, siipersti- sociolies ol 

tious, and priest-ridden. Equally ‘ho work of personal andt 
humiliating was the long history of ‘‘■■lOrinaHon. K, j 

subjugation to Foreign cntu|iiert>rs. .Hut this new consciouuih. . 
Daymumd & reading of India's rolig- vrh»t It meant, to b 0 a 
ions history provided escape frftin inexorably to conflict idiK 

In 1 1'.lnii .• Tl.» wlm ■ MiarACP.trf n .life - ' . 


in the “ CUvist niiioteeiith.coniitf* 1,5 
world — schools, cofl/l 
icuuiiij. rooms, priming. 
supersii- “Jl kinds— were 



Science were given 
of ancient philosophy exposed . . . 
Hindu superstitions' were openly 
attacked ", For n few, such ideas 


What they had done, they could TSSSJSS fei 8r0 T,^ ht 4 
undo, through a rejection of the tra,ISC0,| ded their religious 
corruptions ninHavn ii. > n.i... > «. u encos and worked * * — ■ 1 



- n the most 

fateful maimer to define' poliricni , _ . , 

allegiance. It is paradoxical that as „ TJiat . ni ? t * ei ,j" Pun i fl -h 
modern institutions were created piogiesstve part of 
iq the subcontinent, they were inter- commonplace observation 
woven vviti. religion In way, ,h.t, 1, v*«io™ "Si ! ll '“i but navTnlan waa an oxcooi ™ S.Enn“u^S^‘wS t ";E { " >l» Potftfc* rfa 

might be assumed, were Irrelevant OBBrasiyo enuepreneurlal spirit, n gy costly and unsatisfactorv cause, if it were true it must *^ 10 tension. When the Bridd 

apd unnecessary. For almost a cen- Qnd P ride >n material achievement avenue to modernitv - ,y ------ • - - U must of - J - - 

diry the Hlndu-Muslim dichotomy ***™9 those who expect resignation,- rule, many members oi 
fids been a'basfe fbivorgarrizing hew P a vm:ty, aptf sn^liyality, "fexplang. (tonally literate Hindu ' 
political and social arrangements, tlQl J*/ flr 0,6 existence or this Fete#: came part of the new 
Men wiien, as in present-day India, s P c «*y. rango From , the argument udmlnten-aHnn «;■ . 

.ftfis vigorously denied that 
preferences are a factor h. 

-decisions. The most important 
mal recognition of this process 
in the constitutional reforms 

V* that tiie iiifi^-' of =,r» .YVotafK*.!! 
the legislative assemblies, Indian ® ncfi of « religious movement, the. puts IV “a comnelflnB need for dfi* 



Through the foothills of Zola 

By F. W. J. Hemmings 


„ . . - . , - personal beati- 

tude but with social reformation. 


■nationalists, have always regarded San,a i» the explanation of nity and IdenAty <fio V e thSm to Hindu culture fs curiously ....... 

a concession made' by- ! he regions vitality, but lie shows- accept new concepts ahd to mafi red on . t . l,e P rcsent » with little con- 
BritWi in pursuit of their policy ' n a.coiylncing manner ljow British', new^ comndtments” * 4 0 “ ke ®erh cither for the past or the 
jiF "divide and tula" ; there has- power mid. Western institutions hit' na , m , 4 . . , . future. Far the Arya SuinaJ. his- 

mi little awareness ‘diet it reflde- ‘eraf ted with particular groups in ,»« y »k a / ,n ,* Vwuon tory becamd a principal instrument 

irofound developments within the society to prhduce what lie calls soclet y foiind fo‘‘ transforming society, and, to a 

-ural margin. i ,' 10 ' J iri,u S | remarkable degree, what modern 

r s mi T„H in bU S thr0U8k ? l,dlana understand about their past 
Hprln^ 0St of m , odeK * 8 wp»- has been Influenced by Arya inter- 
dering religious teacher, was of 


Hindu society, quite' os much as wi th ° 1: si ‘ ua ‘ ion of , “cultural 
t.lie Muslim community. ahty To members of these groups; 

'.Then, as later, the application *"?. , ya Sn J* 1 aj, ; a,s a movement for 
of the terms Hindu and 1 Muslim re hfiio i 's and social reform, provided 
ta explain Indian polkica is valu- B . smnding-gimuiid which permitted 
able only if it is recognised thev to share fully In the new world 
Are d. ldnd of shorthand to speed w,t hout denying the old. 


pretatiotis. For the Samcij, the past 


Arya Snmaj leaders bid wi t 
striking phrase In spoaldlq el ik 
situation. "Time’s revolutinVfe 
reached this point ", he sdd/ 
the people hnvo lost the 
recognize their .own. nabie, 1 
is what thp Arya Sam4 
released new energies i& ik 
society by helping people ncejBS 
their name. When that Kappa 
oven u small group can turn th( 
world upside down, 


EMJLU ZOLA: 

Contes ct Nouvcllcs 

Edited by Roger Rlpoll 

l,(i2<1pp. Paris: Gulliinaid. IZOfr. 


It is n well-established custom 
among those who plan editions of 
major authors of trie past, to start 
by scaling the peaks and only later 
to embark on an exploration of the 
foothills. Emma first. Sanditon* if 
at all, last. Zola’s Himalayas arc, 
of course. Leg RQugon-Macquart, 
and it was inevitable that, once the 
decision was taken to bring him 
into the PI6iade star-system, first 
priority should be given to prepar- 
ing a badly needed scholarly edi- 
tion of tills bulky saga. But 9oma 
nine years have now passed since 
tha fifth and final volume of Les 
Roueon-Mucquart was added to tho 
display-case of the BlbiiOth&que de 
la Pldlndu and since then there has 
bean speculation among Interested 
panics as to which portion of Zuln’s 
very considerable remaining oeuvre 
would be solocted to follow. All 
things considered, the best guess 
wus that die choice would f«»l on 
the oeuvres de jatinease, on “Zola 
hofnra tho Hougoii-Macquart ", to 
borrow the phrnso used by John 
. Lapp ns the title of his seminal 
work on this crucial period of Zola’s 
productive life. 

What we actually hove — a com- 
plete edition of the collected short 
fiction — docs up to a point fulfil 
this expectation, since a good half 
of the contents consists oi material 
composed before tho first volume 


les pages les meins mauvalscs 
out le f anas que Ja n6cessit£ 


said, “ if 
duns lot 

du pain m'a fuit publier pendant 
dix mis". Fatras.' rubbish: not a 
word one cun imagine Maupassant 
applying to his own short stories. 
And yet Maupassant wrote them 
similarly for pecuniary reasons or, 
Rt least, was not uverso to screwing 
the editors of Le Gaulois and Lc 
Gil Bias for the maximum they 
would pay him. 

There is this essential difference, 
however, that Zola was earning his 
living as a professional jouryulist, 
whereas Maupassant was to earn 
his as a professional short-sLory 
. writer. Zola's short stories bob up 
here B»d there like sporadic 
bubbles in the great torrent of 
journalistic writing that he was 

S ouring forth almost incessantly 
etween 1866 and 2880.' 


cut out nil the no lunger topical 
passages referring in Broglie and 
the oilier reactionary politicians. He 
also invented a new title : " Le 
Chomugc ”, Tiic story now took on 
the quite different aspect of a 
straightforward account of the 
miseries suffered by the working- 
class population during a slump. 
Unforown riled, the ordinary reader 
risks taking “ Le ChOmage” as evi- 
dence uf ilie first stirrings of Zola’s 
socialist conscience ; whereas if one 
goes back to the original text it 
becomes clear, us Ripoll says, that 
“il nc s’ngissuit nul lenient dc meure 
en cause lc regime cnpltnliatc ; bicn 
an contrnire, on reprachait aux 
monarcliiptes . *d : en empficher Je 
foncrionnamerit correct’*. Zola hod 
implicit faith in the efficiency of 
the market under conditions or un- 
trammelled free enterprise: all he 
asked wits that the politicians, on 
the right and on tho left, should 
let it do its job without interference. 


In the newspaper world a hundred 
years ago the distinction between 
reportage, commont, and pure fic- Roger Ripoll, who has made n 
tion was by no ntcuns os clenr-cui special study of Zola’s work for the 
as it is today. It would hardly Paris and provincial press boforo 


occur to a modern columnist to 
substitute tha occasional short story 
for his usual “feature”. Demarca- 
tion linos arc more strictly observed 


nowadays, but in those far-off, laxar 
times this sort of variety was much 
appreciated. One consequonco is 
that, when it comes to establishing 
the canon of Zola’s short fiction, 


are mhu oi snorenana to speed. 

* ...YfclMW ?r_ltl,h occupied ft 

fljhcontlueivt 

0 



„ __ the Punjab in. the 1850s, its sociotv had 

requires a careful undergone recent change. * Thi i T » . r 
f the. interaction oE Muelintd, after seven centuries of. ‘ By Hugh Tinker 

1 1 


of power 


Baker shows that jlio Justi cites 
were more like eighteen ih-cuntuiy 
Wings than modern politicians. 


CHRISTOPHER JOHN I! Alt ft R : 


TUerr leader* wore rajas and other ----- , 

their poll tiles was Wnvel! to mako them undents 


inen, aiul 


because of their evolution*! 
itpprouch, tho ministers Ww. 
lulsundersiood the new pEt*_ 
menon of Pakistan. The efforts WB. 




MUSSOLINI'S 
ROMAN €MPiRG 

J Jem's Mabk Smith’ ■ 1 ' * ’ ■ 

Denis Mack Smttli is flic best known Ills lorlan of * ■ 
modern Italy, His new-book, the first in a projected : 

. tvtfo volnme comprehensive histoiy or Italian fascism, 
deals wiUvMusfloluu's. foreign- policy, and the relations’ 
of fascist Italy wilfi the rest of Uic world from the 
- sfa.rt,of the fascist period to the fall of Italy hi 1943, 

. . Tliis vigorous and incisive book provides a broad 
, general account pf the.period^ of monagcablo.pfopor- 
ti.ohs. It is likely to become the standard work- bn tiie : 
subjcct/or iiistorian and gcnoi-al reader alike, \ . . • •. 
£7 . 50 Hardback . ' I • .. 

TH€ GENTRY 

The Rise mid PaU of a RuHng’Clnss 

G i’ Mm gay 

.371.® ■ Gen iny- igthc sccpndvolum c \ p Jit 


1937 Po,,t,cs 01 So,,,,, ,m,la 


nminly ciMifmed m hargnining and that I’.ikisi.m was tho problem ^ 
2fl. fixing. Rer.iusv the iiiiii.sii Raj had hr us lied asidu. Already ia tW 
always held .south India nil u very pages tvu soo Indication* » 


363pp. Cumbmlgc Uni versity Press, ,l,e K»wriuir nml hi.-, VVavell’s - A 

£11. y ’ officlnls were content m g„ aimtg hoi ; which lie had Increasing & 

with The politics of denis. But it - ~ ’ 

was all rathur tmstnhlu uml iruusi- 
t onal and was vulnerable tn ih« 
first determined -nssault hv tin 


NICHOLAS MANS HUGH ' (ftuilor In 
flllcj) and PftNDliRGL MOON 
(Assislant Editor) : 


und after tho Pranco-Prussiun War, 
Is particularly well qualified to dis- 
entangle whatever was d' actuality 
iu Zola’s contes. But when it comes 
to the Houueltes, tho longor fictional 
pieces dating from between 1875 
and 1880, the problems are dif- 
ferent, All those stories were wrlt- 

proWems can arise in distinguishing '^sinTfe Y^o^yrSisCld^t^St 

often is comment and it is a matter 
of opinion whether the comment 

llons w** the versions Zola sup- 
cases, Ripoll has not drawn the line n iia>i inmotiniM mimr uimm in»ai- 
too f I 

■ T - Wf* appeared texts 

if 1871. It • was Zolas earliest exnnlpic, who iiuq uverau respansi- . * , a.itrlnn 

literary ambition to make his billty for the Cercle du Llvrc Pr6- 

mark as a contour : ha would bo ■ - *h-c* R,nAl1 u.m—ip 

tho Nodier of the second Empire. 


veiy some impression of what they were 
like in tlioir original form it would 
he necessary to collate the transla- 


of Les Rou&on-Mticquart appeared 


pHed, sometimes many yours later, 

TJn H* ^ ild 1i ,n» been e" Thifrcf can 
? a Stl example, who had overall responsj- {/"HL 1 d ™!SL,S' ^ 


• nity in concealing. Similarly, J 
I co mid Crippa can be pew*W| 
questioning whotlier the vKOT 

i ■ , v really understood the nature w* 5 * 

rilo r 5. a jo'riltal oigani/mlou in polif ich! situation. 

!‘ C / a “? n grcSa ' Out of tho ms document. & 

S 0 ?. 01, V ^ews tha Congress in dined (some ‘ Immensely *^ 
soutat India us a more coherent und there arc seventeen lettyrt W 
capabW- counterpart to tho Justico 4iidinns. These include t *»'»£ 
credit to the activi- by Gandhi, two by Nehru, and J 
‘he Ganddiians, Jed by C. by Jlnnnlt. The voice of Indi* P*? 

1,1 thfl 1D20s nnd of tlio embryo Pakistan) wmMJ 
3930s, but his nccoimt of the visa iblu only in muffled tones In 
^?€ l W reS j markedly hull — and even in 

if?™ fe o „ ?r f 0d ®f Struggle "W. volume ends just heforej^ gf 
dya . r ?hy was replaced not mission ropdied 1n*a » 

°J Tndla has hy full ministerial government, the Hate with the Indian leaders. 

hfnmi dlfferen t Ac n fff 8 ?«i? eca,no 5 • een contend or. wonder they failed. . 

lone 1 aonroach As the Congress banriwa» nn w... T , ' N , vears now seen J 

y 1 tewP< r |SjM 

Nwd^'S- r. 

S&ldly -to' the :fil7ripg TraSSfiS Foreign *• 

(which ha? of government. They had to Sn e 5 says 

j~. — , — — — .ft academic on the outbreak of war* hut- aome professow, fll 1 

within tho past decade) a ppren dt eship Ska e Slipped^ t iSJ diplomats, rei^ D ^ 0 ftakiijI 

is to seek the roots of government to return aa rfi* »»<>»*.... __ ferent it all if**; 


In September, 1866, he confided to 
Bailie his droum 11 de falre parnitre 
avant deux ans d’ici deux volumes, 
un de prose et un de vers”, and 
the rest of the letter makes it clear 
that the volume of proso would In 
fact bo a volume or short stories. 
This duly appeared, after the lapse 
of four years not two, with the title 
Contes A Ninon, as his maiden work j 
. the volume of vers 
U«» iff Sr^l *• •!>» »el.t of day 

That ho should have formed such 


deux edition of the Oeuures com- 
Itldtes, excluded from his volume of 
tho Contes et nouvelles , preferring 
to relegate them to other volumes 
such as those entitled Chroniques et 
ij oldmiques. The fact is that there 
Is no recpgnized test for telling 


these texts, os Ripoll himself admits. 
Whether the task is worth under- 
taking is a little questionable since, 
in the absence of 4 the original manu- 
scripts, it would seciii Impossible to 
determine whether the variants that 
might be discovered represent n 


whether a 1 von niece should he .Equine dtnt premier or wore dt\e 
SS n nrToJe^ cJSerut 5? -‘"I’W lo the translator’* wlthna. 


classified us 
chronique. 


the 


The Transfer' of Power 1942-47 • 
Volume VI j, Thp, Post-War Pliaso 
1,280pp. 1IMS0. £30. 

B, R. NANDA (Editor) s 
Indian Foreign Policy 1 
The Nehru Years • 

lcal P 'bSwbaJi)°‘ (rnt, ‘" ,lli °' l »'. 

The . modern history of India has 


Probably the press laws of 

of verse was never to> tlmo had something to do with this 
melange das gaiiresi there must be 
some significance in the fact that 
short stories seasoned with political 
satire disappeared from the news- 
papers with the final abolition of 
censorship in 1881 and that it was 
precisely than that MaupnsBaut 
started publishing his strictly 
apolitical short stories. When Zola 
was act i vo in journalism, govern- 
ment control of tho press was not, 
of course, os tight ns it had been 
,in tho years immediately followln 


• project at the ago of twenty was 
normal enough. Forty yenrs earlier 
budding authors might arrive in 
’rarls hoping, like' Balzac’s Luclen 
de Rubemprd, to mnke thoir nnmo 
with a historical novel " ft la 
:mnnlftre da Walter Scon”; but 
autre* temps, autres moeurs”. 
p Alphonse Daudet, his. exact con- 
tomiiornry, nourished the same 
ambitions precisely as Zola and was 
n:h?r more .successful in achieving 
•truii. If Doudet’s verso collection 
Les Amoureuses created hardly a 
.•Tipple, it. was at least published; 
and he eventually bccnnie a far 
more successful short-story writer 
- man. Zola ever did. 


ciirciessness, or incompetence. Zola 
was of course unable to check the 
accuracy of the- translations that 
wero made of his stories. Turgenev 
might have done ft for him, but 
could doubtless nqi.be bothored. 

Whatever form they took, it would 
be interesting to know wlmt kind 
nf* impact -they, made on the sub- 
jects of Alexander II who included, 
incidentally, n young medical stu- 
dent called Anton Chekhov. The 
noturo of their reception in late 
Victorian England can be deduced 
reasonably well from Edmund 
G ossa’s lengthy essay in French Pro- 
files on "The Short Stories of 
Zola", a study which Ripoll unfor- 
tunately does not .list in his biblio- 
graphy. Gosse was severe on “ Pour 


i alternative approach 
attgined the status o 


as 


i •2L.af fir ’^.vsp-si «'«s. a^ssrass M 

I regional layers of leadership, repre- . ^ , . . 

senting local social and economic .JSL v e oIl «nie Jn the 

realities. The first technique might wn 6 hn a h, ,e ** transfer of Power, 
be called the “ British »» approach 11 . W Be S- “ 1 ® preparations »iram ev« 

to la«rodu«d 


M 



irtl. umanv- , 7 . li. 
was still restricted to a p Jj“ Minh, 

around the viceregal rr™ ^ 
ffi own ,n «i^»^ e ^fi r nt Si 


m 




I 'pof its most 


rtoments pf , mhnwealdi ”, SfffiahSSl 


! fcU^ation, cdSWiprta. foj KAiltyaia family- i ; • 

• pr'opcfty^and Ikek; am^asis on status, koBt »*■' 

W P ?\ V*? 31, cijrtccmed Vfithho^r. 


. v , e ^ SS ' could anSJne ***»iMy bef 

'ot jts moat 'talented practitioners *”4 the ultj- on India's fordW 

^SL A «?«lcans, This P • reXlqui fa wrangling, with that theme? 

borrows •■ Concftphial tools hShS solutions^ went on international 
f/nm anthraublogy dna sociology; eS^&Al**** ^}® Period Unewo-these/sre ott»«r • UB U 
8C ” 0Dl gofuitjely local- £helafcto^ y ieStiif belongs to which reoau thatdmej^ Ji 

■ifcW has emerged, as In Europe- mflnlv .mnSli 3 f eltuadon. It Is and aspiration. The r«° p 

H&- 


. hctt'oWs t conceptual 
from anthropology ■ dnd sc 
:hool of 


history wl 


. gencralreateaa w^U : 

;iI6,50 net Hqrdbict ■ 


i 


/^S.SO; net Papfcr! ; . ; 


IjOffaginait 




V' -! 


local source MateriSS"^ 

Jft Bflkfir^A ■ > 

ttoach^th^^m W«53ptn 

thpiign hia main sources •' gepnee, 

I coadjutors. He. looks i 
' Of;dySMhy, when the’! 

'transfer of power occ! 

toyel, and HV . , 
feSf- goveynhlehtj Ih 1 
: which :to ' - 

tm** y Party, ; managed S^itHts^ W 

T-%nds;^nrf 

• : \ ? . ■« V'-i-v v : i-'ii ! ■- • I ■ .** r . •■- ■ - f 1 • 

if,*-: v t .* 


public when the “ ordre moral 
wus the order of the day, it could 
still be dangerous to speak one’s 
mind, as Zola discovered to his 
i i - was- that ho wanted to shoxv cost towards the end q£.1872 when 
Himself as proficient In tliiSi branch an article of his. “ Le Lendamain 
ot lUerary activity ns Daudet, whose de 1ft criee ”, led to the suppres- 


the coup d'fttat. of 3851 ; but, ail 
the same, outright criticism could 
lead to trouble, and It was safer 

mflHIum'nf fi?Hnn tly punI, r0 a<?p«* !h£ “ nC nulC d’amour ”, Calling it " OH6 
r,?Si of ‘be most repulsive productions 

vm.*« Si d ThiSf -* v « 1 ' published by its author" ; he 
"AS. also warned that the ending of 


Roger, Ripoll suggests that one 
ot the raftspps why Zola decided to 
1874 Contes a Ninon a sequel 


f J 


“Jacques Damour" would be found 
“ excessively unfitted for the young 
person ” but confessed that pri- 
vately, even though obliged .to con- 
demn it on moral grounds, he found 
It “very true to life and not a little 


SMS's £*2£ssr*i 

8ST*».S«?- Be;th« P £. It, may.: |„ which It appeared. aMaprt’iam penaTTrZde mid 


I L" . , — " * ■ 1 tum no ns- iMujrt 

y i ®a»f ut " 0r M w Novvqoux Cpntes 

Ninon HilAnltf. tn ' limro cot* llttlo 


The “ crisis ” do question was 



returns to France to find that Iris 
wife has remarried and! that, his 
daughter, is in business as h pQula 
’ -Mu.\e and -dqlpg 'vary, wall, ^he 
lint »P 

accepts, 
igii with more 

be, would rather have been carving- downturn in business activity for t emanation than gratitude. 

5ome* Rratilte .monument. Zola ■ which tho Republicans, not In his general, assessment of the 
"evor imagined. that tlie, short story, unreasonably, blamed ■ the login- lodger stories, Gqssp made the per- 
a form, could possibly Jiave the m>sM - who ■ were . sapping public coptlve observation that, they are 

value as a long work, pf Jlc- confidfenca in the new reginte. r " •' • • - 

^9h 'or that a short- story wtitor' : b* s Corsnfre article, Zola 
could .rank with a novelist. . IE* pathetic (but, of courae, 1 l. 

Tcylew of Maupassant’s flv 9 t col-, ftory of. n wirkman heing miu oir . T u ey ji s '. 

[etrion, La Malson Tellier, . con- ! sklif 'Of 



eludes with the patronizing /njuqc- stfeets In a; vain, search, for* work,' 
“pn : "U faut maliuenanr , qu‘il and returning home,, desperato, to 
lMBupa«iBiit> ftcriye u n roman, uno confront . '.his starwng • vdfe and 
oeuvre de longue haleine,. pour, don- child, • Ipteraperaad-v With these, 
"«! tome sn mesure" • The.JmpU- harrowing scenes he infer ted othef-s 
cation :| S that the 'Short story is fbr which .describe :the four, leading 
‘he- short- winded. • , * ; 

? 9j J°ldlig these views, how 
ki-“ ,a come to turn! out such' a <. 

short . stories himself 
fill, over - 1,100 pqecs 
tive ecHtlqii ? TJie Co*ti 
. (jiey written 
iAiVa^sa newspftper. edltora. paid lijm 

Write 1 hhem. ■ dd •■’■ V.nla • liHneo 


ractisdd * narrator; 1 


legitimist . politicians . irieeting over 
-! .. succulent meals < to congratulate 
eoqh other, on thejr success ;i a turn- 
political crisis into on Indus- 


skill -Of the 
they are io 

in style, apt , .. 

■each’ may i be said to be' faaltless; 
It la faultless "to. ft fijult i .. tlie 
denouement is too; .brilliant arid 
conclusive, the, threads are dr^wn 
together; with too much evidence 
ofTpreodcuhtUibn. ' 


fi?y B , comc to turn! out such'^a' qdan-. . log or poliri 

enSiVoE •, stories . him $alf-r- tiittl ono. ; Thft propaganda Is crude . 

but hard-hi ' ' 


hlii' I jTs J ' ‘ Vi ^ *y* u 2!, i'M6 w " v 1 -. out hard-hitting 
^(hUqif ? TJie coqteS: gauged by * 

Ky ft # auti 

mmSrWt hewspApfer-edltora paid J fn , ■ ^ 

; ^ ^Zala -hihisfllf * : - 
• aamlttfid i .. . the!, blQuileayx : w 
,'iVjno'rt. tapL'esedtod, , is Tje ; tf. 


, 'and* 'yet 1 buoyant 
d the 1 ConstouCtlpn ' or 


• • tqgejther; With too much evidence 
' ofTprepdcuhtitibn. " T . . • 

One ceh' hardly .disagree -with this 
judgment. Although it would ,be 
going too far to .credit Zola with, the 




HEINEMANN 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. ’ 


Russia Discovered 

75f/i Century Fiction from Pushkin to Chekhov 
Angus Cnlder 

An enthusiastic and perceptive guide to Tolstoy, 

Dostoevsky, Pushkin, Turganev, Gogol, Chekhov and 
others, and a vivid recreation of the life of the nation that 
produced such master novelists, £5.50 

A General Theory of Bureaucracy 

Elliott Jaques 

■ in sharp contrast to the conventional view, Professor 
Jaques demonstrates that, properly understood and 
organized, bureaucracy Is not monolithic and stultifying, 
butmakes an essential contribution to human relations and 
Individual creative expression in our complex socle ty- 

£8.80 

The Dockers: Class and Tradition in 
London 

Stephen HIM 

This book describes the results of a two-year investigation 
Into the London docks in the early 1 970s, pta time of 
sweeping Institutional and technical change In the 
industry. The two principal aims of the study are to refute 
current misconceptions a bout docking and to define the 
place of dock workers in the British cl ass structure. £8.50 

Language in Culture and Class 

The Sociology of Language and Education 
A. D. Edwards 

An introduction to socio-linguistics which shows what 
their use of language tells us about people : their social 
backgrounds, loyalties and aspirations, their perceptions of 
each other and of the situations in which they interact. 

£5.50 £2.50 paperback 

Legitimation Crisis 

.. JUrgen Habermas 

In his latest work, Habermas has returned to tha study of 
capitalism, incorporating the distinctive modifications of ■ 
the Frankfurt School into the foundations of the Marxist 
critique. £6.00 £2,80 paperback 

The Social Organisation of juvenile 
Justice 

Aaron V. Clcourel 

This classic study is essential reading for anyone in the 
field of the Sociology of Deviance. Professor Cicourel has 
written a new introduction for this edition, in-which he 
■ discusses recent critiques of his work. 

£7.00 £3.25 paperback 

■ The British Insurance Business 

1547-1970 

' H, A. L. Cockerell and Edwin Qrefen . 

A study of oreof the mostpo.mpletesourCQeof modern ' 
British social and economic history: the ihsuraqcd 

■ company records. The book Iopkeatthedevejopm0ntof . , r -. 

therdiffereiit aspects of the business, the various . .. 

; Companies and tlie records they .hold. Mliislrated With many 
• fascinating pictures from insurance history. . £5/00 : 


Ken Baynes . ■■ • ’ .... 

An excitingly illustrated handbook which looks fittfie 

• * • current positiort of design in the community and in 
; educaifori-theauthordlscusseathamanydifferentwaya • 

, in which peqple have answered the question "what is . . 

;design" qnd suggest - some possible future roles for design - 
' in a rapidly changing and uncertain world- 

; . it -. r. i, £6.90 £3,65 paperback 

• Using Shadow Prices 

t ^jdlted byi.: M . D. Littleahd M. FG. Scott ; 1 ; ; ‘ , 

, i A cdlleCtiUp of ten. case studies drawn frbpVmany a reas bf :■ i | 

the developing world, showing. the Little and Mlrrleas' 

.. nlBthod of project evaluation in practice; 
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Lc Pfcro l'cinuril 
Edited by Roger I.iiiigluis 
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The outsider 
as artist 

By Roger Cardinal 




SUCH EL THKVOZ : 

L’Art Brut 

228pp. Geneva : Skira. Sw ft- 80. 

“ L’art brut e'est Part brut at tom lc 
monde a ti'fis bleu comprls ", wrote 
Jean Dubuffet back in 1947. Strict 
definitions of an art which lies 
beyond all convention are untrust- 
worthy, and while we can broadly 
say that Dubuffet’s Collection de 
1’Ai't Brut consists of drawings, 
sculptures and assemblages done by 
lunatics, prisoners, mediums and 
other • “ marginals “ of Western 
society, and that these works dis- 
regard all culturally instituted stan- 
dards of artistry and beauty, we 
may be better served by the notion 
that. Dubuffet’s preferences were 


dictated by his own intuitive sdnse 
of what might or might not qualify 
as authentic “raw art”. All the 


same, Dubuffet himself made sev- 
eral statements in I a tor years about 
ihe criteria mi which he built up 
hi.s collection, and now that it has 
opened in Lausanne as a permanent 
public museum, it seems appropri- 
ate that the curator, Michel Thdvoz, 
should attemot an appraisal and 
illustration of this rich store of 
creativity. His book is basically 
this : a sophisticated and agile 

elaboration of Dubuffet’s decisive 
intui{ions. 

The bonk comprises a series of 
theoretical chapters intercalated 
with short studies of exemplary indi- 
viduals, in particular of Clement 
Fraisse; Guillaume Pujolle, Jules 
Doudin, Adolf Wblfll, Alois e Corbaz 
Jeanne Tripier and Laura Pigeon 
(a list, incidentally, which reflects 
a significant preponderance of 
women and of mental patients— 
botb “ marginal " categories, M 


Th£voz suggests}. The main stress, 
however, is on general principles. 
Now, Dubuffet has always insisted 


that each creator of merit will 
impose his own autonomous system 
of reference and criteria of assess- 
ment. To present Art. Brut in pano- 
ramic fashion is thus— as M.Tndvoz 
acknowledges — to risk "homo- 
genizing M it, Olid thereby “ coloniz- 
ing ” an art whose viftue lies pre- 
cisely in its irreducible savageness. 
On .the whole M ThdvoZ contrives 
not to lose sight of singularity as 
he moves through some highly 
intriguing generalizations about tho 
distinctive tcatiiras of Ait Brut. 


ft is common, he observes, for 
these creators to concede all initia- 
tive to their materials, letting the 
shnpc of a lump of gnarled wood 
(Zivkovic) or ihe haphazard choice 
of coloured pencils (Aloi'sc) dictate 
the development of a work. Usually 
their materials are impoverished 
ones, a good example being Cle- 
ment's carvings, done on the wooden 
wall of his ceil with a sharpened 
spoon. Deliberate obscurity or 
“ illegibility" is a frequent strategy, 
argues M Thdvoz, and is evinced 
in jhe indeterminacy of shapes 
(Rose Aubert). the creative inter- - 
mingling of arawins and writing 
(Laure), or the vacillation between 
figuration and abstraction (Guil- 
laume). Tn such works, the ele- 
ments of imagery are seen nn longer 
as unequivocal signs, but drift as 
floating metaphors towards a 
“ g£n6ralit£ symbolfque the ex- 
tinction of univocal significance. M 
Th6voz sees this as a wilful under- 
mining of traditional principles of 
representation; these shifting signs 
arc evidence af an anarchistic cam- 
paign to topple the “regime du 
sens ". the cultural assumption that 
a work of art must offer up a single, 
specific meaning. Whereupon M 
Th6voz presses on to say that works 
of Art Brut offer no message at all: 

“ elles precedent de la pure tabula- 
tion " — they are fruits of pure 
energy, and (rather like Dubutfet's 
own logo logical ” works, which M 
Thfivoz lias also studied) seek to 
elaborate a rhetoric free of all 
message-bearing constraints, 11 une 
pure energle sans finalltd sdman- 
tique ”. 

The logic of this argument is that, 
at the limit. Art Brut becomes 
totally inaccessible ; and If it does 
not communicate anything, how are . 
we to take an interest in it 7 
Thdvoz's intellectual model of an 
autistic discourse without substance 
is nipre a critical pirouette Ilian a 
helpful clarification. Fortunately, 
it is counterbalanced by whet 
amounts to an emotional model, 
one to which we may feel more 
attracted. It is that . the very 
material of the- creative* work — for 
Instance; the paper surface over 
which AloYse’s crayons run — repre- 
sents for the artist a sort of ero- 
genous zone, a localo of sexual, or 
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anonymity is that lie dislil-ut psy- 
chological or psychiatric delving 
into the origins nf a given work, 
lie follows Dubuffet in sltit-lding hit 
favourite works from cllnicul com- 
ment ; that the major part of the 
Collection de I’Art llrur is furnished 
by certified lunatics does not give 
i ho psychiatrist any exclusive rigliis 
over it. But if the connoisseur uf 
Art Brut is not interested in tech- 
nical accounts of mentui al'erraiinn, 
he is 111-advtsed to scorn the many 
clear insights Into the creative pro- 
cess offered by sensitive psychiatric 
commentators, such as Hans I’riiu- 
horn or Leo iNavraiil. 

M llidvoz's slighting nllu'-.ion to 
the International Society fur thc 
Psychopathology of Expression 
implies that all psychiatric luenuure 
on the subject is diagnostic and 
reductive— which is simply not true. 
(One senses here a rather parochial 
defence of the Laus&nne collection 
against rival, 11 psychapathologic.il " 
collections such as the Prinzhorn 
Collection iu Heidelberg, or the 
Waidau collection in Berne. That 
only the former has the status of a 
public gallery does not mean that 
the latter two are inferior as collec- 
tions of Art Brut.) 

Some of these reservations spring 
from the fact that M Thdvoz has, 
perhaps inevitably, limited his own 
scope. After all, his book is in part 
a handbook to the new Lausanne 
museum, end one may accept this 
limitation happily qlnce so many 
fascinating works are represented 


“ Zehrns ", 19-f-f, by Victor Vasarely, one of the Hhtstruliui is hi tt pocket- ii,— *r*- 
size rdsumd of his work by Aforccl foray, published in English, French ?» tUL. 

mid Geifiicm editions {128pp. 134 illustrations, 87 in colour. Neuchdtcl : 


(there are over 100 reproductions, 
26 of them in colour). My only 
regret Is that no space was allowed 


Griffon. Paperback , A’iu jr 26). 


symbolism) but through the pulsa- 
tions of psychic energy which die 


creative 

embodies. 


gesture jubilantly 


gt<i«vua <iuiiw| n auuhaw ui seAuan ui 

rather libidinal, pleasure. The 
creator of Art Brut is portrayed as. 
one who externalizes ms libido, not 


in any crassly Figurative way (for 
M Thcvnz rejects Titeralist Freudian 


Whereas M-Tlidvoz’s first model 
implies rhar the work of art Is cut 
■off from its author, the second 
suggests an affinity, an Intimacy 
between them. And if we are drawn 
to the latter view, we must naturally 
become interested not just in the 
created product, but also -in the 
processes, both technical and psy- 
chological, which underlie it. In 
short, we will want to know more 
about thc author, rather than treat 
tho work in isolation. 

In a sense, M Thdvoz concedes 
that life-stories are relevant, since 
he gives a lot of informaddh about 
those cases he discusses ' individ- 
ually. However, he lota himself be 
seduced by the notion that these 
artists tend to decline responsibility 
for their work. Admittedly this » 
often true oF mediuinistic artists, 
who hide behind an "alibi spirits ” 
by claiming that their work is done 
by another hand. But M Th&voz 
surely goes * too far In suggesting 


that Art Brut at large is en art of 
anonymity, a subversive refusal of. 
the western artist’s traditional In- 
dividualism; the cose of the splen- 
didly egocentric Adolf Wtilfii is one 
refutation of this generalization. 
Still, it 'must be said that M 
Thbvoz’s Idea of Art Brut as a 
11 dispersion , d’intensit&s sans 
or i glue ’’ gives a refreshing jolt to 
our stereotyped conception of indi- 
vidual talent. 

One reason for his insistence on 


for those rather special “ marginal " 
cases, such as Gaston Chaissac, 
Eugen Gabritchevsky and Louis 
Soutter, who were* relegated front . 
Dubuffet’s main collection to a 
“Collection Annexe” as being in- 
sufficiently independent of cultural 
influences. Such relegations being 
more a matter of Dubuffet's private 
caprice than of watertight Intellec- 
tual criteria. It is a pity that M 
Thfivoz felt obliged to toe the line 
on this count; and especially that 
he excludes from his ulbliography 
his own masterly monograph on 
Soutter, 


The artist as printmaker 


By Richard Calvocoressi 

RIVA CASTLEMAN : 

Ptlnbjof the T wen tleth_Century 
2l6ftp; Thames and Hudson. £4.50. 1 

It Is -a disconcerting indication of 
how swiftly reputations in art nre 
made these days diet 1 die ro-daHed' 
print ' booin’* of the ' 1960s, 
associated ; chiefly • with the : 
exponents of ■' ‘pop bet in . Britain ■ 
rod the Dnkfeq'S^t^.'Jms^^ftady i 
passed, ,Mj»! jfejpip ^ ' 

century- art 4rt y now f<Jrded - 
to -take a more serious look at the - 
events which led up to chat 

E hanomenal explosion — the pre- 
(story of graphics, one is tempted 
to say. No hitter narrator of the ■ 
story of modern ptfntmakjnE could 
be fqund than Riva Casdemah,: who 1 
is ‘ in <hai*se ' of ■ the Museum of 
Mo,dern Art's magrilficent cpHSctiprt " 
of prints and Illustrated books and 
is a frequent judge at print biennials . 
all. aver- fhe world. . 

,fter survey 1 , chropblogicei, 1 dO>wii- 
to : Car{ii -and extremely: won' illua- 
jrated -from MOMA’s ooBectioh, 


Print Ctfunci! of America so much 
that It issued in 1961 a definitive 
guide entitled What is an Original 
Print?), the introduction of photo- 
graphic and other techniques from 
commercial art, and the concept oE 
M multiple " art. 

Miss Castleman rightly stresses, 
thc historical importance of the 
German tradition of prlntmaldng as 
It was carried on with remarkable 
power in the graphic art of the 
Expressionists. The development iq 


Paris of the livre ilhistre into a 
major art form, end die. dominant 
position of Pica&sb jn twentieth- 
Century .- prlntrtiflkJna are - '-boats r - 


stages, each edition having both 
uniform and variable elements. Ex- 
planations of how this kind uf thing 
Is made, are lacking; after all, -the 
craft and its discipline are really 
the starting-point for appreciation. 

Prints of the Twentieth Century 
suffers from one defect.: a duality 
or confusion of intention. The 
author's stated concern is the 
** classical print as It was 'trans- 
formed In modern times But her 
ambition is also to present a com- 
prehensive history of modern art 
as seep through prints. The two 
aims are compatible provided cet> 
’ tflln r 'j experiments in noiMjbjeciitfa 



The 

Saxons 

called 

it 

Word 

Hoard 


those dealing with" the American examined -arid evaluated for the 


diosa dealing' wim- the American 
scene from the early 1940s on- 
wards, in which she describes the 
vital part [Hayed by print workshops 
and collaborative ventures i S. 1 W- 
Hayter/g Atelier ' 17,. the Tama- 
rind Lithography Workshop, 


by VaHard' iq 190Q, and ends three 

w;r±: 

V Eh; Wuto, the -duthdr.tomjhea dn, 1 ttetffbds $He nam^ :In tjie iseikt. A 


ordinarily,.' beautiful * Pages end 
‘Fuses”., Cnristophei; Pfatpr, briglH- 
aily a commercial printer, fulfilled 
q similar idle ip London with his' 
Kelpra Studio, .helping. Paolozzi, 
Kitaj. .Hamilton apd odiers (o make 
sllksdreen. .thp exciting: new. print, 
oiedium o{ the I9$0s. • . 

At the end Of the book there Is' 
a rather abstract "glossary of prints . 
‘making terms. £t Is a pity that 1 Mias 


profound Impact which -they never- 
theless had on the., course of 
twentieth-century graphic airt. One 
thinks in particular of Hie typo- 
graphic innovations, of pfi SHjl nqd 
tbe.Bauhaus, which MUs Casdoman , 
excludes .from her study. Similarly. . 
she ..ignores the implications, of ■. 
Lissitzky’s " Pfoitns V, whlob, Went 
far beyon^ ti]e bounds of prititmak- 
ingj' while .recognizing that. his. ; 
..lithographs -and those of MohalV- 
Ntigy,! With,: tiirir , ** Jne$hanIcUHy . 
produced tones, linos drewh. with, a, 
ruler .the technjauea agdihatentils. 
of .the •«' ' designer dtriouhted . to ' 
nothing less than;. a. new .graphic 1 


medium, i This recognition fr fun-. 

' damental to an understanding Of , 
.modern' ari. For 1 it. iVas <Re 'spedel : 

. achievement of such aftiriS- , as 
LlsSltzky and Moholy-Nagy t® bare' 

; broken down the ■ dlstfncrion 
• between commercial - design 1 ; «hd ' 


To the Sajcons reference books were Word IiOflrds And 
minstrels, as well bs educated mefij f mjlocked the 
v^rdnoard;* - v : ". 

jyierrJtaniWqfegWr ^^ewCdU^ftte'Dlorioiiiuiy 
does more than hoard words, it brings them aliyc as 
never before, Altogether 150,000 v/orda Spring 
vividly to life including 22,000 new ones. There are 
• ^4,000 phx mci showJnghowWords ardusedin ' 
context and over 3,d00 quotations showinghow 
words «w tv used by poets, poUtl^IanSj comics and 
critics. ' • • . ' f ' • , 

short, a dictionary to cover all yotir needs at £8.75. 


to words 



recent !, aeries ! by. Rauschenbefg 
combined five different processes 
. ini' as. . many 1 a^t eleven . separata 


■ * f . . ?! r - 

'. i.i"' :■ 
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Symphony into music-drama 


By Denis Matthews' 

KI.AL’S KROfFINRIiR : 
Wagner and Beethoven 


and confusion, 
at un ohjccti 
tlie closest scr 
stain docuiiimi 
able bibliuemi: 


At first the influences art n,< 
memories, ns in - Wagnei IK* 
Plano sonatas. The D minor ffi 
Symphony obsession is C W 

” E 1 flceab,c . »» the Faust Overtoil 
.. The Flu no n. if, and 


Wagner and Beethoven e*r«?rf S . u' ai , , J 1 f* l _V 11 dC t ,c hook-list di mnn ? — and rim very word as he explained, “converts tliaos' hnown examples of WatniS 

3JJ-. R^nrt.,: Gustav Bo... "" h "'* «*"* ifE*- rf™LSt8M£ 

DM 125 . taker’s cssuy uu Wagner's verttion »""*■ Wagtlutu. ethos. Dr Kropfinger devote, a lene.l.v Sch,dl™ V ,n “"“™k2 

' ’ ■ 1 •■ '- « ■■■ » .. s^s « snn ^“.rarn of Gluck’s lplugenie in Aulis. Dv .Wagner’s autobiographical writ- section to the complex involvement tuUmhm ? ,u * ic (?)5 

In 1854 Wagner reported on the K f ( ? pf,, ?F cl ' 1 B “ e,,ds to his subject '"fis alone offer seven different of Beethoven in Wagner’s writings hove bm La 2K? of I853 * 

progress of ® Das Thehijtd to "fi* 1 " tl,e . forensic zeal of the accounts ot his initiation, all care- ™ d theories, drawing also on thwe I , underestimated. • V 


In 1854 Wagner reported on the 
progress of Das Rheingold to 
August RoeckeL his colleague 
from (he days of the Dresden up- 
rising: “ I'll tell you about . the 

cnmnnqirinn in duo pmircn TTnr 


becumc reality. From his stand- TJ 1 * ° r reference are clearly |!^£? , ! syc ! ,0 l f/ s u,,d reincarnation. * Tbe Wagnerian rerniinology of ' VDre entitled to think Quite Si ? 

point the fusion of symphony and F,r »'. .VVugncrs ‘' oxpen- » ' » cll f mysterious melody “ tvpes ’’ alone would have ffrontly : Bralims. ■ for examnl. 

opera seemed irrefutable and pre- ■ u from ln> tusr . cn, P r y fifths at the opening nf confounded Walthcr von Stol/ina Wagner’s disciple Brucknp^^i 

destined — the symphony, that is to of . Beethoven, including S?* 1 ** b f««P *"ob« M film, as much as David’s reeffion of H continued to wdte unpmSj.L*!!? 

say, as manifested by Beethoven e lh ^ la,is 01 f h® ygufhful ^. ,au 8h it took rime for the choral tones in Meistersinger.) four-movement symphonic 

from the “Eroica” to the Ninth, impact of the news of Beethoven’s fin ale (the crux of the matter) to In moum* i log anachroiilsiirthnt ie ;„i' ? S ^ D1 ; 

Wagner's debts to many other dea , tl1 . t« his hearing and eventual register, even in Habeneck’s other- tice miisicMnmni theory to prac- upon by Dr KronfinBe^ln 
composers— Gluck, Mozart, Weber, P erformance of the syninhonles, ^ise excellent Paris performances, called i b f re naturally footnoted As for hb il? «“ 

Berltox, Liszt— pale in the light of 1 f “ Pt ‘- ,er note on tiie con ' e C " n J ti J? ^nchman really under- genius had t?«sff5 Ven s u Sy *? ph 9 nic it iaatl^ ta vdluahi f 

hi* lifelong absorption with Beer- trnsdng i" umare world of the st ? nd Gorman, music ? Schindler’s L/J ?. n the develop, of facts nn^»i fl L . 


h waken hi g to muTc? S 35ft f" ■>"* WaBnerian leitmotiv. STnSSSF , WSSR BP 1 

conducted ^ three times during h m °“ B h« analysis of opus 131 estricred attitude to him. 

his exile in Zurich. Without its (^tioned but not quoted) reached O 1 1 • -S < 

obsessive first-movement dotted *V Li B ll ‘s of romamic rhetoric hard \PTlmn1tln' P\ 1 *llnU _ * 

rhythm could the relentless hani- «° *' yal “w nowadays : of the finale, O VX LIU UlllcJ*" O I 11 S M TT1 1 1 Q1 C* 
marina of the anvils in Nibelhelm L*™ !??* C e ( r °? P ai,, > ,ove ’ 5 O X1XU51U 

have been conceived? The Ninth trans P 0it « Brief, frenzy, etc” seems — ■ 

was however to be even more cru* !!125L a Si.i for ' Act 2 , oi Tristan. The _ * makes a rather subjective lhc n t , 

clal In leading Wagner’s steps lui?h Ca tn”nl e i r 2/ nai l t c background, By ChnstOBhcr HoffWftntl twenty pieces '*havinB sicnlficmir | t n KW Burney said, about 

away from opera in the old sense! at l en, i 0 " the Eeet ' . J R nogWOOO vallie ”, the bird's-eye ' ?IeS SS ^mnslclaiw ?j ; if so, it l s mls- 

and the- Bayreuth foundation-stone A b F” J - A * 9® ffmn, J n ~ : - are given of the twentieth centuJt i , nfliriate s the musical 

X va . 8 l**d to its sounds. Like unfulfiitnii R^, l JIi, and to u . Wagners BR . . N ,. nrr . and Martinu’s position in It la flnolv J CQC ' c,- i nnd places the author under 

Columbus, Beethoven can hardly Km/itV ^ n Beathove « biography, RIAN LARGE • calculated. The author's evahiltt * e , lm P°8Sible burden of displaying 

hRve been aware of these Imniira forms its own chapter. MnrH..., rxf ri.» .. . n “ r 8 evaluations total rn»«i i.. ».i, t.J 

dons of bis *‘disrovei^“. P ..Dr Kropfinger be 

' <n« ... . ** rl i enioei/m »C 


Columbus, Beethoven can* hardly form<it* ^ Beath °ven biography, KIAN LARGE ! calculated. The author’s evahiarimm tl,e , lm P° 8S ‘ble burden of displaying 

hava baen aware of these Implica- ,0 ™ S “ w " . Martlnu of the comniiert^ consistency In Me inffl” 

dons of bis “discovery”. Hi2n« c ^n° pf V ,8 uf i, bc ^,V s with a ' 398 PP and 47 illustrations n „,t. ^“kirlv in the opeiS^which ^or W* thout “ few notes to go onTwtot 

The Ninth Symphony, with its debated RpLh? adinders . muc1 '- worth. E9.S0 7 ‘ Duck * °nce take their rightful pYoce) and ni , e . J ve t0 ol the Jm-efUiont, 

“Poetic content^ breaking which Waane -rnlliv » ortrait ' ? £ _ neoclassical fads parodmSfy g& nni ‘ ?" pa « e slx V* s,x ‘’ haM 

the bonds of absolute music is ccn- •iSm u a 8«S r u Cqu i j d n , ? n i us 6 stronger picture of Martinu thp «°«stng In common with Bacli's key- 

traito almost any ^Sonofthe £„ clV**" dtsmlssed by mauthan wasp, -ejected bvtheV^ baard works except tho tlUo”, yet 

Beethoven -Wagner influeiice, • and new bu?S5nl.ft , as fu poo r *ke- ““tlSltw 8 Jn t h if S P ate of BBC of hls ,ife - To ®et him alongside dio twe,, £ y 1>a B es latcr “ the Barooue 

ro it la with . Klaus Kropfinger*" Ine W«eZ P *° ftther5 ' ‘ndiid- Em behol j ot Martlnu— it most established conteninnrar! c , a ? b ? 8een I" moro than iust Hie 

n!Ji. i tU ? m 2 ny Eac «ts otWagbeS the “heaS5i , B f ^“ Er 0 *! 1 °1i °! P?on?es TfcE B r C8S t » l h ^ s Sym * f ‘p ,r e*— Prokofiev (tllouglf Eo^ itle f s • and eventually we find that 

“Bavelbng comcosar wfm ^ hinL? he deaf fast^ JEJSUJ B P reek Pa **‘on, hls Shostakovich?), Vaughan William«- r” fact , Martlnu was using early 

been daudedlSy .^..^4 -gn’a ^^jUgbi’Ate SSI “ T f °‘' ’. h « . 

. ' •' 11 ’ H>1 • • ‘ - 1 " r 8 . wl ^ • supporripg fire from S aD K ffiS lSfnfi2 d ,? ht wIlieh Man TJ, « catalogue Is excellent and 

I — — «n now relax Into if P0 y 8Upp,Tes ’ plmtograpjis are as good ns any 

I I this remote composer as a serin il« . T bo . only really serm.K F n „i^ ?K.?.J} DS . ,0llnd . ft£ Miirtmu (he Just 


r *■’»: -i'x 
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supporting f fir^ a F?om S^rapS) Large lfa" fi nd ^ nsi f ht wldcli Brian . TJie cntaloftue Is excellent and 
can n6w relax Into ’51 aupplles. the photograpjis are as good ns any: 

this remote composer as a seriouv The only renllv seriiiuc F n „i. ®?®Ttos found of Mnrthiu (he Just 
twentieth-century voice, to which fwl,lcl ' il 'admltt“d|y i ifl „ f du,n t ba vu friends with good 
end it would be advisable to ha5e ,,a ‘ ,1 ,le '»y UnK mZ) c Crtn ‘} !ra9) - N,,,,e of tbcm is ns vlvid 
Brian Large's new study beside the } Vastcr 'i Civil, s , it ion) is that there EL!,! 41 caricn } J lu '° showing the com- 
radio or record player. Not because f «otu single musIcalexamplLK K' p ™"< lbl S a tiny uprlgh 
theie is any naod to play the nine- t1e whole work. The "fate motto" Fill’ w,ll,e n single sausage Is 
teen th-century “ Mr X : hls life— f 1 ®, Moravian cadence " « Czech m n , k 1,8 ove, ' A spirit lamp beside 
but simply bo- f °lk melody" ail crop up frcnuoEtlv 1,lm ‘ 
is a man with JJjJ- 1 ® 111081 readers, meanlnglessft came slowly to Martlnu 

i!h nro ^P c ® s 11 htab le - m usl cal finger, without. an tlurn] exp^nnatlon, y nnd money never. Now that ho 
ninih,' ,u,,j ee <««■« lbose minor- Trcsumahlv rUc ,, H«s achieved a biography tliut per- 

SSni5 ,r Ai? p t,10s ? endle ® ! * tunes is it Se aa mo Jf, !f 0110,ny < but ceptiveiy defines Ills Wants, what 
HLS? 1 ®P U, *« AM. defies us a«ually bahia L E» p, ; 0VQ , nr,J about tfinse television operas? Of 
' !» y , A i d y°« c «n name tlie * y . ta, - nB remin tlod what even Juliette fm Coven t Garden?; 

Si Ayr 

Meet the composer 

bios ar8 h? ai^tlmrougii ' ‘ . . 1U _ 

D1 °S’ H Phical approach., A peasant „ \L > ' . younger composers. It is a come- 

upbringing,, a failure at the Prague * By Robin MstPAnio t,on of writings on individual com- 

Conservatoire, an unsuccessful J IV^aCOnie • ■ posers, by generally reputable and 

second violinist, and exiled hv th«' ^ ' ' experienced writers, thafr tone rang- 

warjf as. ot course, were Bait6k and n?mt g * n 8 from the critical to the infat.. 

Hindemith)— ^sufficient disadvantage LEW ” FOREMAN (Editor):-'. uated. Seventeon composers born 

[®i^ i 8R y° l ) B ! 'all thd worse for one British Music Now : after 1924 qualify for- major atten. 

- °. ri * . fi P fln t most of his 246*b» Elek fr cn " • lion, and material ou them fW“? 

childhood years at the. top, of X -l Pl _;jF'J 6 ' 50, .. .. the bulk of the book. A firff 

tower, in rhe outpdsts of ■ the • ' 1 ■■■ 7 aevonty merit a paragraph ;- »■*»• 

Austro-Hungarian Emnira. It i* I,pha. Tn n . j ,, ... and a counl s more cron. . 


* * . • uia . outposts of the • '■ «e vency merit a paragraph - «-r 

Hungarian Empire. Ij | 8 here In Germany thev listen »« t n $ 8 C0 UB la m ore crop. UP. 

9SA L ? r f® 8 familiarity with, the music with ear nMl ^®» w The essays are 

Caech land dnd language Tas well as ■ Italy with aZwm nB ! on ? t ^ n ' Q u aHLy as individuar stuxlre^l * bl 
the help be had from the composer’s wit^[ exquisite naln ami 1° wn°^®t‘ .^^mBnail enti'leSar^, about „ ntc 

■#» prf-i-Hf V mSTjs. ft, te.ii 0 esf l irsss 
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The end of enslavement 


By Richard Clogg 


D, A. ZAKYTH1NOS : 

The Making of Modern Greece 
From Byzantium to Independence 
Translated by Kenneth Johnstone. 
235pp. Oxford : Blackwell. £7.58. 
STAMATIS PETROU : 

Grammata apo to Amsterdam 
Edited by, Philippos Iliou 
114pp. Athens: Ennis. 

There is certainly room for a scho- 
larly history of Greece in the 
centuries between the fall of Con- 
stantinople and the emergence of 
the Greek national state in the 
1830s. Despite some substantial 
merits, however, D. A. Zakythinos’s i 
The Making of Modem Greece rates 
only a qualified welcome. 

As one might expect from a Byzan- 
tlnist of great distinction, the post- 
Byzantine sections of the book ura 
considerably stronger than the pro* 
independence chapters, and there Is 
much of value in the early chapters. 
But the reader Is left with no clear 
Impression of the internal dynamics 
uf Greek society, and of those parti- 
cular elements in the social struc- 
ture of pre-iu dependence Greece 
Lhnt led to the Greeks becoming the 
first of the subject peoples of the 
Ottoman Empire to develop o fully 
fledged national movement. Profes- 
sor Zakythinas disclaims any Inten- 
tion of writing a systematic history. 
But surely to omit any reference to 
JtV? . Bhiliki- Etairia, • the secret 
Friendly Society" that prepared 
the revolt in 1821, is to carry ■ a 
lack of systematization a little too 
far. 

Moreover, Professor Zakythinos’s 
approach is curiously old fashioned, 
and at times he veers uncomfort- 
ably close to the nationalist rhetoric 
of the Greek historical estabHsh- 
ment. Orthodoxy, we are told, took 
aa unyielding stand " against both 
Latin Christendom, which maui- 
festly was the case, and " against 
the foreign overlord ", which most 
certainly wns not so. This, is 
demonstrated, indeed, by hls own 
Quotations from -documents such as 
the Patriarch Authimos of Jerusa- 
* Pater,la * Bx/iortffrion of 1798. 
Anthimos .was by no means the only 
Orthodox clgric to maintain that 
the Ottoman Empire was the crea- 
tion of divine providence, raised up 
for tlie specific purpose of protect* 
•mg Orthodoxy from papal contami- 
nation. . , 

Again Professor Zakythinas main- 
tains that' the Greek mercantile 
bourgeoisie that emerged in the 
eighteenth cantury combined *' a 


passion for moneymaking with • a 

S ession for their country ", Bui, 
or the great majority of the estab- 
lished merchants, moneymaking 
took a definite priority over patrio- 
tism. Recent studies by George 
Prangos have demonstrated tlint the 
wealthy mercantile elite for the 
most part shunned any practical 

g articipation in moves to secure 
reece's freedom. 

The anonymous author of that 
masterpiece of nationalist polemic, 
the _ Hellenic Nomarchy (1806), 
attributed Greece’s continued en- 
slavement tn precisely these two 
factors, the ignorance and submis- 
siveness' of the Orthodox hierarchy 
to the Ottoman power, and the in- 
difference nf the mercantile bour- 
geoisie to their country’s plight. 
But, after quoting some fascinating 
passages from the - Hellenic Nom- 
archy, Professor Zakythinos simply 
dlsuusses the author as someone 
who misunderstood “and therefore 
misjudged the chief agents of the 
national tradition and the chief fac- 
tors hi the real situation of 
Greece ", But nowhere are we given 
an indication by Professor Zaky 
rhinos of the specific weaknesses of 
the author’s analysis. 

•Professor Zakythinos somewhat 
grudgingly concedes the develop- 
ment of a defined class structure fn 
the pre-revolutionary Greek world, 
but in characteristically opaque 
fashion dissociates himself from 
admittedly superficial Marxist inter- 
pretations of this period : 

The confused view of this subject 
caused by die one-sided theories, 
which have unfortunately been 
supported by our Marxist his- 
torians from time to time, in no 
'way robs the historian whose 
views are scientifically based of 
his right , to his own opinion on 
this new factor in the .social deve- 
lopment of our country and hls 
right to stress the contribution 
which it made. 

The book is very Well docu- 
mented, although Professor 
Zakythinos does not make use of 
a number of important recent 
studies. The translation by Kenneth 
loll ns tone Is competent and the 
book ls well produced and equipped 
with useful tables listing the sultans, 
ecumenical patriarchs and Phanariot 
dragomans and hospodars, . The 
Index, however, is inadequate and 
the bibliography curiously. cumber- 
some. 

Despite the unevenness- of its 
coverage (there Is & learned dis- 
quisition, for instance, on thQ 
origins of the system of communal 
administration but next to nothing 
on papular culture), the book £ 
none the less a much more usoful 
work than the smallar Greek origi- 
nal, on which it Is loosely based. 
Despite its old-fashioned approach, 


anyone seeking an insight into a 
period which tins had a formative 
influence on the subsequent politi- 
cal and social development of 
Greece .can read the book with 
profit. 

One of the younger generation of 
Greek historians whose researches 
In social history are helping to trans. 
form our understanding of the devel- 
opment of Greek society under Turk- 
ish rule and of whose work Profes- 
sor Zakythinos makes disappoint- 
ingly little use. is Philippos lilou. 
His edition of Stamatis Petrou’s 
Grammata apo to Amsterdam is a 
welcome addition to the imaginative 
series of reprints by Ermis of basic, 
but often inaccessible, historical and 
literary lcxls which, although funda- 
mental to a proper understanding of 
Greece's historical development, are 
difficult enough to find in libraries 
within Greece let alone outside the 
country. 

The edition consists of fourteen 
letters Written from Amsterdam 
between October 1772 and October 
1774 by Stamatis Petrou to his 
employer, Stathis Thomas, a wealthy 
Greek merchant in Smyrna, Origin- 
ally published by D. G. K am bo u ro- 


of Riii educated European bourgeois. 
For all Koran's later reputatiun as 
an anti- clerical, it was he who, soon 
after their arrival in Europe, in- 
sisted on the strict observance of 
the fast of the Dormitiou, while it 
was Petrou, exhausted by o day 
atop a post coach, who suggested 
that they ca-t meat to avoid failing 

But within a short time of their 
arrival in Amsterdam, it was Petrou. 
a “sinner but not an unbeliever” 
and deeply attached to hls Ortho- 
dox heritage, who recorded with 
scandalized relish Kornis's rapid 
assimilation of Frmildsh ways" He 
look tn returning home long after 
midnight. His attendance at the 
Greek Church in Amsterdam soon 
became perfunctory and he stopped 
" taking communion. Although ini- 
tially be had baen reluctant tq re- 
move bis Turkish kalpak or to trim 
his moustache, he took to dressing 
" alafranga More .that! tills, he de- 
veloped a foppish concern with bis 
appearance, changing liis clothes 
two or three times a day and gird- 
ing himself with, a sword. Like any 
fuffrouw, he - was seldom parted 
from hls looking-glass, hairpins and 
scissors, while visits to the bourse 


glou in the poriodlcal Parnassos in scissors, while visits to the bourse 
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prefacing them by an excellent, if 
at times verbose, introduction. 

The principal Interest of the let- 
ters is that (hey B^e nininly about 
the young Adamantlos Korals. He 
was then aged twenty-three and the 
representative in Amsterdam of a 
commercial company in which Sta- 
inis Thomas played a leading role, 
and which had branches in Smyrna, 
Constantinople and Chios. After sub- 
sequent studies In Montpellier' and 
Paris, Korais was to emerge as the 
principal figure of the “ Neo-hellenic 
Enlightenment" and one of - the 
most powerful Intellectual influ- 
ences In the Greek world during the 
Independence period. 

The picture of the yoiing Korals 
that omerges Jrom Patrou’s corres- 

J ondence with Thomas is fasClpat- 
ng, although it lias to be treated* 
with some caution given that Petrou 
soon developed a profound loathing 
for his young master, a loathing that 
was fully reciprocated. Within a few 
months of their arrival in Amster- 
dam, the two were not on speaking 
terms, desplto. the fact that they 
shea-ed the same house. But although 
the ill-educated Petroii’a. ' principal 
purpose ls to denigrate Korais in 
the eyes of their common patron, 
there is no reason to doubt the 
broad accuracy of hls observations. 

What Petrou, in essence; Is des- 
cribing Is the process of accultura- 
tion, during which Korals shed the 
traditional, orthodox, neo-Byzantine 
mores and attitudes oE the Smyrniot 
■ Greek community Ip to which he had 
been born, and acquired the ethos 


He took to xaliiR to the opera, 
to reading ■ *' diabolical French 
books, becoming like rho prodigal 
son ", to consorting alone with 
women all hours of the day and 
night. In short ho was given over to 
“pleasures and vanities”. For one 
awful moment Petrou was convinced 
that Korais. to secure the hand of a 
Dutch girl, was about tn aposraslze 
and become a CalvinlsL. He scarcely 
troubled to mask hls relief when 
the girl died before Korais could 
commit the ultimate betrayal of his 
Orthodox inheritance. 

What made matters even worse 
lu .Petrou’s eyes was that Korais’x 
ubsession with aping Frankish 
manners was not in any way com- 
pensated for by an acquisition ot 
the commercial dexterity of hh 
Dutch confreres. Petrou rapidly 
concluded that Korais was not cut 
out_ for “ negotslo ", or commerce, 
which he looked on ns a hobby. Ho 
wax csscniially a yt'iebi, ,i gum 1 email 


more interested in hls leshons in 
Dutch, Hebrew, Spanish and geo- 
metry than in the rough and tumble 
of the market. 

Petrou throws Interesting light on 
Korais’s disastrous attempt to set 
up a manufactory of woollen stuffs 
lli is enterprise was short lived and 
may indeed have resulted .in 
Korais’s bankruptcy, an unforgiv- 
able transgression of the ethical 
code of the Greek mercantile bour- 
geoisie. For whatever reason, 
Korals's brief flirtation with the 
harshly competitive world of the 
Greek commercial diaspora wai 
relatively brief, lasting from 1771 
to 1778. 

He went back to Smyrna and then 
returned to Franco to study medi- 
cine at Montpellier. He never prac- 
tised, however, and following 
unsuccessful efforts by one of hie 
French academic mentors to secure 
a job for him in Oxford, lie settled 
in Paris in 1788. There, until his 
death in 1833, he was to apply him- 
self with equal zeal to classical 
philology ana to the composing of 
an endless stream of exhortations to 
hls compatriots to improve their 
level of education as an essential 
precondition of emancipation and to 
ape the ways of the French, whom 
be considered of all contemporary 
Europeans to be most akin to the 
ancient Greeks and hence the most 
worthy of imitation. Korals’s precise 
impact, outsldo a small coterie of 
the Greek intelligentsia, on the 
Greek world is* difficult to assess^, 
but his industry and the breadth 
of Ills knowledge were unquestion- 
ably formidable. 

At an advanced old age, Korais 
composed an irritatiugly short auto- 
biography in which he barely men- 
tions his time In Amsterdam. 
Petrou's letters, with their continual 
harping on Korals’s warldllness, go 
far to correcr the image of desicc- 
ated . and priggish rectitude that 
emerges from Korals’s own. writ- 
ings. But they do much more than 
this. They afford an invaluable in- 
sight into the processes of modern- 
ization In the Orthodox world, and 
into Korats's transition from an out- 
look that was essentially oriental 
to one that was essentially Euro- 
pean. This' process; appalled the 
traditionally mlmled Petrou. 
" Europe U not for us ", he wrote, 
" as it corrupts our youth, and may 
iho Good Lord help us.” 


Darkness at noon 


By Juliet du Boulay 

flL)TN HUGHES I 
*ror Prospects 
205pp. Gallancz. ‘*£5.95. 


In Fair Prosoedts. . Glvn .Huehas 


past is given, by brief histories of 
triends, who were involved in the 
Italian occupation or in resistance 
to the Junta, and by the memories 
bf hls amazingly youthful eighty- 
ene-year-old father-in-law. 

Mr Hughes’s language has a 
Simplicity which, once one has 
got over the continual uSe of the 


when they have something to mourn 
arid who rest in mourning for the 
remainder of (heir lives ", thus 
giving .an, impression of uniform 
and excessive srief to a mourning 
pattern which m fact involves' defi- 
nite limitations imd .'i highly, differ- 
entiated. He . sees a young girl 
guarding sheen and, regardless of 
the fact that For most of the day, 
much of the year, girls are at school, 
says. " Doubtless she tips been there 
all day, and every day In her life 
since she could walk . . , :' 
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Putting reason in its place 

~ 1 — — superficial reading of Nicolas 
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ROBERT S. KINSMAN (Editor) 

The Darker Vision of the 
Kenulssancc 


— superficial reading of Nicolas that Jesus performed miracles bv 
disarms, a great and dangerous pronouncing it. It is extnmrriiniirv 
author, who should be withheld that Ficino, who, by the time he was 
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ent, both in kind and quality The interprets Cnstiglinue's // Cortes - T rks ' “« r «. 1 think, some confu- 
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Out from the shadow of Moore 


By M. F. Buniyeat 


K. s. PETERS (Editor) : 

Nature and Conduct 
3I5pp. Macmillan. £10. 

This eighth volume in the annual 
series o? Royal Institute of Philoso- 
phy lecturps is to be welcomed as a 
collaborative effort to get moral 
philosophy in this country moving 
in new directions. The lectures, all 
of which are accessible to the 
general reader, are on various 
aspects of the relationship between 
man and nature, a theme traditional 
to moral philosophy since Plato and 
Aristotle and apt for revival at the 
present rime. The topics dealt with 
cover a wide range, from the age- 
old question “ Has man cn 
essence ? ” discussed by Renford 
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rlch r s. tfl Qn Inequality and Viulence, 
and the Differences we make be- 
tween them ” and in papers by 
R. M. Hare arid Peter Self on 
ethical aspects of environmental 
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Nor, on the other hand 
book serve as a useful i. 
for undergraduates or a 
W public. First, it lacks t 
requirement of a good ii 
work— sound biblfograpt 
mation for further readf 
primary and secondary so 
® a ‘ ke ' f °r example, in hi 
and overtly secondhand 
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Cabala without citing el 
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ementes is S **Bnce” A. H, T, £evl «ientifJc and, 
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lihilrisophy iiielf. Philosophers’ con- 
ception of the ^copc :md limits of 
rheir subject has broadened con- 
siderably In rcccnr years. In general 
philosophy ns wel! as in ethics. As 
For ethics in particular. Professor 
Peters suggests a slightly shocking 
diagnosis which may well have 
some truth in it: quite simply, 

" many are bored with minute ques- 
tions of meaning ”. 

Now questions of meaning have 
been fundamental to philosophy, in- 
cluding moral philosophy, since the 
Greeks. The new directions indi- 
cated by the present collection are 
a welcome reminder that such ques- 
tions are not the whole of inoral 
philosophy; , But R would be unfor- 
tunate if they were abandoned alto- 
gether-for unworthy reasons such as 
boredom or the whim of academic 
fashion. At the present rime much 
is happening in the philosophy of 
language which could bring illumi- 
nation to still unresolved problems 
about moral language, and the philo- 
sophy of language In return could 
benefit from the interaction. In the 
event, when one gets into the 
volume, several of the most Interest- 
ing lectures show that, In fact, some 
forms of the philosophical concern 
with moaning still retain Lhcir 
appcal. 

For example, one absolutely cen- 
tral question that turns on the 
meaning of moral statements is 
whether it makes sense to speak 
of them as true of false ; and if it 
does, in what sense this may be. The 
question is discussed in Roger 
Scruton's paper “ Reason and Hap- 
piness” as part of an attempt to 
find a way of proving that certain 
moral judgments are objective. 
Objectivity here requires something 
on the basis of which -In principle 
it can be settled for all rational 
men what la right and what is 
wrong ; what could that basis be ? 

One possibility would be an 
account of the truth conditions for 
categorical moral statements such 
as is provided by a semantic theory. 
Mr Scruton argues interestingly that 
"the path of truth" cannot lead us 
to objectivity in tbo requisite sense. 
To find reasons capable (in prin- 
ciple) of constraining any rational 
man to accept certain moral judg- 
ments as . correct wo must take a 
cue front Aristotle and proceed 
from the concept of happiness.: we 
must demonstrate, first, that every 
man has reason to pursue happiness 
or well-being and, second, that 
happiness includes the valuing of 
some attitudes and propensities 
rather than others. To carry out 
such a programme would indeed be 
to found morality on the nature of 
mRii. a project about which other 
contributors are more doubtful. But 
Mr Scruton’s journey from questions 
of meaning to the nature of man is 
one illustration of the point that in 
moral philosophy' semantic issues 
need not be philosophically sterile. 
Even more so Is this true of 
Richard - Woilheim’s paper “Needs, 
.Desires and Moral Turpitude”. By 
applying to the notions of need and 
desire the well-tried method of 
conceptual analysis he brings to 
. light a number of distinctive enn- 
1 . trasts between the two which enable 
TSS him to describe what it Is that a 


question arises haw they are to be 
met iii a twentieth-century con text. 

If Aristotle is read as abstracting 
reason, us the differentiating Femur h 
uf man, from other aspects of. 
human nature, then it is easy to 
argue, as in fact Mr Quinton docs 
argue in his paper " lias Alan an 
Essence?” that the resulting con- 
ception of well-being is ranch too 
Intellectual ist for present-day accep- 
tance ; Aristotle joins Marx and 
Sartre in Mr Quinton’s gallery of 
oversimplifying philosophers who 
fix on one feature of man. at the 
expense of others, and give it exclu- 
sive importance from the ethical 
point of view. But even on a juster 
reading of Aristotle, it remains prob- 
lematic whether a philosophy which 
makes morality part of the. indivi- 
dual’s pursuit of happiness or well- 
being can give adequate recognition 
or justification to various types of 
concern for other persons which 
for us are the hallmark of moral 
awareness. 

The question is a version of the 
question. Itself of Greek ancestry. 
Is man by nature a moral being ? 
Two lectures present the optimistic, 
affirmative answer. In “ Agreement, 
Objectivity and the Sentiment of 
Humanity In Mnrals" Christopher' 
Cherry tries to work Into defensible 
form the thesis that moral con- 
sciousness, being morally aware, is 
not a distinct, conceptually dispens- 
able, dimension of human conscious- 
ness, but part and parcel of cen- 
trally human modes of awareness of 
the world in general. Unfortunately, 
the writer’s intuition is not fully 
realized In argument, largely for 
lack of specificity about the forms 
of awareness he is discussing. 

More promising Is lan Gregory’s 
paper, " Psychoanalysis, Human 
Nature and Human Conduct’’, which 

f ioes hunting in the rich store of 
nslghts made available by psycho- 
analysis for a picture of the liuman 
personality that would give altruism 
a genuine existence in the make-up ' 
of man. In Mr Gregory's view, 
Freud himself fails us here: his 
pessimistic Image of man as 
ddininated by instinctual satisfac- 
tion leaves for morality no more 
than a regulative role. Other schools 
of psychoanalysis, however, • allow 
concern for- others for their own 
sake a real place in the complex 
balance of our lives. Mr Gregory 
sketches some of the consequences 
for moral philosophy of these com- 
peting accounts, the pessimistic and 
the more optimistic, and although 
his discussion remains at a rather 
general level, arousing more expec- 
tations than it satisfies, he lias 
started a fruitful line or inquiry. 
Reflection on the Findings of Other 


disciplines has always boon a large 
element in philosophy: if twentieth- 
century moral philosophy wants to 
give a new and more empirical con- 
tent to the traditional notions of 
man's nature and individual well- 
being, there is much relevant 
material to .draw on in the psycho- 
analytic theories of our own rime. 

The recommendation that 
philosophy be more empirically 
Informed Is a recurrent one in the 
subject. A cardinal principle o£ 
Aristotle’s approach to every branch 
of philosophy, it Is being heard 


ing inin iht* ciiciumMncos which 
would explain such differ 'tires of 
feeling lowrmls inequality and 
violence, lie finds that they tire not 
such as to justify a corresponding 
difference In ethiCal evaluation. 
The facts of inequality and (lie facts 
of violence arc equally real, equally 
terrible in their effect on the lives 
of Lheir victims. Our feelings may 
discriminate, but ns moral judges 
we should not weigh the two orders 
of fact unequally. This is masterful 
argument, a reasoned realization of 
the author's indignation with the 
double standard that pervades dis- 
. missions of the morality of political 
violence, whether in newspaper 
editorials or in academic philosophy. 
Dr Hondericb goes on to discuss 
other considerations which help to 
shape attitudes on these questions^ 
but Ms lecture takes us away from 
the main theqie of the book, man 
and nature. 

So for. tbe nature under discus- 
sion has been human nature. Of the 
lectures which hear on this side ol 
the subject, Tour remain to be 
mentioned : Mr P-Tinbi-iingh’s 

Essay on Mon", G. J. Waruock on 
"Kant and Anthropology ”, Justin 
Gosling on “The Natural Supremacy 
of Conscience \ Martin Hollis on 
'My Role and Its Duties”. 11105 
contain much of Interest, but space 
must be left for the other major 
concern of the volOme, man’s rela- 
tion to the natural world at large. 
There Is less interlocking of themes 
to unify this section, but there are 
soipe, good contributions, several, 
with implications fnr matters dis- 
cussed earlier in the scries. 

John Watkins lends off, in ’* Three 
views concerning Human Free- 
dom ”, with an account of human 
freedom based on physical in deter- 
minism. 'This is an fdea as old as 
Epicurus, now furnished by Pro- 
fessor Watkins with an armoury of 
sophisticated defences from modern 
science and Popperiau epistemology. 
On closer examination, however, it 
remains as unclear in this new ver- 
sion as it was in F.picunis just hnw 
indeterminism in physical events 
meets up with the human choices 
whose freedom is at sntke. • Then. 
cqnieS Shirley Robin Let win's ■ 
"Nature,. History and Morality ”, 
challenging modem philosophers to 
take up again the ancient question 
“ How is man related lo the Uni- 
verse ? ”, One might consider it 
soma .measure of intellectual pro- 
gress that this is ho longer one 
question, if indeed it ever was. Mrs 
Letwin thinks otherwise, but her 
account of 'Greek miswors is so 
hazy, her critique of modern philo- 
sophers so uniformly abusive, and- 
the whole discussion so tll-disci- 
plincd, that few readers will i convert 
to iter view. 

After these general reflections, 
something more specific. . If man is 
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ring ethologists of today, pluyuii a 
purl in uur inural tliiiibinu iibuut 
oiu .selves. This is the Militect of n 
lecture liy John lluiMtn, - ilug in 
Sloth, Fox in Slc-alih ; Man and 
Beiisr in Moral Thinking ”. As the 
title suggests, lie is interested in 
the use of animal rypes ns models 
for human character truiu, and he 
has some valuable i c marks on tlit 
logic of predicates ascribing virtue* 
and vices to explain why we should 
so persistently resort to unimal 
models. 


Finally, the two papers c... 
environmental planning : Professm 
Hare on "Contrasting Methods uf 
Environmental Planning" and Pro 
fessor Self on "Techniques anti 
Values in Policy Decisions ”. It h 
good to sea the gross, inadequacies 
of cost-benefit analysis exposed in 
the clear light of reason. The criti- 
cisms have been made before, not 
least in the discussion which fol- 
lowed publication of the Roskill 
Commission’s report on the siting 
of the third London airport, but 
cost-benefit calculations are still 
t™ had out by the Department of 
the Environment at motorway Ini 
quid as, still guide major policy 
choices affecting die Jives of thou- 
sands or millions of people, often 
permanently and irreversibly. The 
excuse Is always that there is nc 
other rational way to confront com- 
plex social decisions where ono hat 
to weigh a heterogeneous variety of 
factors, spoilt landscapes against 
travellers’ convenionce, noise pollu- 
tion against the economics of trans, 
port; the only thing to do, it h 
argued, is to quantify in money 
• terms as many as possible of the 
factors so as to compare the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of oJtcrna. 
rive solutions. 

Challenge the crude assumption 
that to compare must he to citlcu- 
late, else it is irresponsible and 
arbitrary, and you are likely to be 

K ut off with the reply (hat no one 
as come up with a bettor proce- 
dure for handling complex decisions 
in a rational and democratic way. 
To their credit, Professor Hare and 
Professor Self have done exactly 

Professor Hare models his prnce- 
dure on the architect’s practice ol 
offering his client u choice of alter, 
native worked-out plans each ein. 
bodying a different, and perhaps tiif. 
f ere lit ly balanced, reulworinu uf iht 
conflicting values or uinis that the 
overall project has to cater foi, 
Professor Self iy more attracted Id 
q model drown from the polftiCn! 
process. Both procedures Itava' 
their merits, both deserve further - 
elaboration. Nor Is their Interest 


and significance confined to 'the 
sphere pf social choice. Many of 
the topics discussed in .this, book, 
not least ilia idea of reconstructing 
the Aristotelian potion of individual 
well-being, connect with quito gene- 
ral philosophical issues about prac- 
tical reasoning, and in this ereo the 
material of those- last two lectures 
could find a wider application. Hero 
pnd In general,. It is the distinction 
.or the volume that it renews.. the 
involvement of philosophy .with a 


uniquely rational, what dnfes this 
Imply for his conduct towards the 
animal kingdom and the natural 


world at large ? John. Passmore’s 
"Attitudes to Nature " Is a fascinat- 
ing history of. the anthropocentric 
Insensitivity long dominant In our 
culture. St Thomas Aquinas sums It 
up: "If any passage in Holy Scrip- 
ture seems to forbid us to be cruel 
to brute animals that is either . . . 
lest through being cruel tp animals 


broad range of Issues of common 
concern in a manner which prt». 
raises to benefit moral philosophy aa 
a whole, 


- \ in \ - 
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The impact of the New World 


By Peter Snow 


Catalogue of the John Carter Brown 
Library 

in Brown University 
Books printed 1G7S-1700 
481pp. I' rod donee : Brown Univer- 
sity Press. 

Catalogue of the John Carter Brown 
Library 

in Brown University 
Short-Title List of Additions 
Books printed 1471-1700 
G7pp. Providence : Brawn Univer- 
sity Press. 


of this bie.xltli ih.ii, according to Mr 
Admits, only half the works in the 
catalogue are recorded in standard 
Americana bibliographies and a 
third are new to I lie _ field. Each 
entry refers to oilier bibliographies 
which give more detailed descrip- 
tions of the work, or which locate ir 
in the imprints of a particular place 
or a mil nr or subject. Some impres- 
sion of the are. is of scholarly inter- 
est comprehended is given by the 
very long list of hooks cited. 

Technically ihc cataloguing is 


mi ravelled by analytical entries, in 
general the interest of the nooks 
and their reason for inclusion in the 
collection are indicated by these 
nienns raiher than descriptive notes 
which the introduction fears ore 
“ apt to encapsulate temporary 
bibliographical or historical 
fashions In view of this it is a _ _ 

pitv that the STC of additions, 1471- planned which he estimates to mini- 
1700 , lacks this apparatus and some- ber about 60,000. One wonders 
limes fails to make clear the Ameri- whether when they are issued the 


Since then successive librarians 
have increased the collection's 
scope. As 1 yet the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries remain a inicntu- 
logucd apart from tile fraction con- 
tained in the first catalogue of 
1865-71, now reprinted by Kraus. 
Adorns writes that the catalogues 
covering these periods arc being 


Setting up 
in Galesburg 

By Alan Bell 


JOAN ST. C. CRANE (Compiler); 

Carl Sandburg, Philip Green Wriehf 
and the Asgurd Press, 1900-lsin 

- , A Descriptive Catalogue of Earl* 

enn association of the works it lists, collecting policy may not be exten- Books, Manuscripts, and Letters in 
. ir ■ - ded. The post- colonial impact of the The Clifton Waller Barrett Libra™ 

notewoiVhy Tor its balanced be tween anci^nf its° con tents, Hie growth of perfod 0 ^!^^ 'to J? 2 PP* CliarlotleRvllle j University 

economy and detailed precision, the the library's collection is also Inter- fii,„^ aro tun( ,i f i i ir | nB Inevitable pl 093 of Virginia, 
success with which it accommodates esdng. - Fortunately the books 1 


a variety of materials and its reser- accession numbers Incorporate the 
voir of experienced knowledge, often date of acquisition and so enable 
referring a particular work to sour- this to bo traced in some 
ces or copies elsewhere. While tlio detail. The first book known 

entries da not attempt the standards t o be owned bv John Carter 
oF full descriptive bibliography, they Brown in 1808— Hobbes’s Behemoth 
give quasi- facsimile title-page trims- 0 f 1579 — ] s recorded ill this volume. 


1976 is the year of Americana mid 
the fourth caralngue of the John 
Cartel Brown Library is a uniquely 
valuable addition to that field. Yet 

the librarian, Thomas K. Adams, 

rightly emphasizes in the preface of die American Library Association 
that the library's holdings extend cataloguing rules of 1941. 
the 


give quasi- . _ 

cripiiuiis, listings of contents and 
descriptions of pngiiiuiinn and ilhis- 
l rat ion bused on a modified version 


Later he turned his attention to New 


illustrate it would bring inevitable 
problems of size and focus. Indeed 
a collection might be built on the 
reverse of the John Carter Brown 
Library — how the New World, in- 
creasingly self-aware, came to 
Interpret and draw on the Old. 

A library which collects on the 
basis of n single idea or theme risks 


England sermons (which may producing nn IN-ussorrod collection 
explain the high proportion of then- hi the name of some portentous 


far beyond the usual collectors' 
Americonu, defining hia current 
collecting interests as anything 
primed during the colonial period 
that reflects what happened os a 
result of the discovery and settle- 
ment of the -Now World’*. Only 
half the 1,852 items in this catalogue 
originate from England, according 
to the preface's statistics, and 
wit eras s 18 per cent of the bonks 
arc colonial Americana, about a 
quarter relate to exploration, science 
Rnd geography and -a half to reli- 
gion. However, even the division 
of the materials into such classifi- 
cations is questionable— -religious 
Issues were political ones at that 
period and not only in the theocracy 
oE Massachusetts. f 

For the unity of the collection is as 
Striking as its diversity. Mr Adams 
writes: ** Our many fields of-in-r 
teres t have never, been treat fed as 
separate entities ; on the contrary, 
each new; Item— whether- book, map 
or print — Is closely Integrated with' 
the - rest of the collection, 'so that 
•.the history of: America (art- be seen 
.. as a. whole, whether It ia .viewed 
front; TSuropo, North America- or 


cataloguing 
Tlio intricate bibliographical prob- 
lems c reared bv die different com- 
binations in which atluses and col- 
lections of voyages were bound up 
over n period "or time arc carefully 


logical titles) and by 1840 was 
actively contemplating a library of 
Americana. After his death In 1880 
his widow added various rarities of 
non-Aiuericnn interest and some, 
such as a Shukesnenre folio of 1685, 
cun be seen in tnis catuiuguo. 


generalization. The John Carter 
Brown Library is a fine example of 
the coutrary, a broad collection of 
outstanding individual materials 
brought together in an enriching 
context, and this catalogue is its 
scholarly and filling record. 


Masters and their methods 


By J. J. G. Alexander 


MILLARD MUSS j 
The De L<5vls Hours and the Bed- 
ford Workshop 

Yale Lectures oil Medieval IlUnniua- 
lion 

25pp mid 5S plates. Yale Univer- 
sity Library. $9. 


in a suggested date of c 1419 for 
the Guibenkiuii book. Isabelle of 
Brittany who married Guy de Mont- 
morency in 1430. cannot, therefore, 
have been its original owner. 

As with so many artists there are 
differences of opinion about the 
early style of the Bedford - Master 
and Professor Spencer for one hus 
wished to remove the earliest works 
often' attributed to him from' his 
louvre. If this is accepted, it makes 


The date " 1409 or earlier '* depends 
oil the attribution of such minia- 
tures as “Jean de Berry received into 
Heaven bv St Peter ” in the Gruiidvs 
Hewes of 1408 and of some of those 
in the Bodleian Douce Hours of 
1407, to the Bedford Muster. 


In 1970 the distinguished collector 
Clifton Wullcv Barrett acquired for 
Iris librury at the University of 
Virginia a large body of earl? 
Sandburg material. It come from 
Quincy Wright, of the Virginia 
faculty, a son of the Philip (Sven 
Wright to whom Sandburg owed 
mucTi literary instruction and 
encouragement at the start of bit 
career. Wright senior had been a 
mathematical professor at Lombard 
.College, Galesburg, Illinois, which 
Sandburg attended as a veteran of 
the Spanish- American War. He was- 
also a locnl literary catalyst who 
organized creative writing groups 
among the students, and an accom- 
plished -amateur printer whore 
Asgnrd Press (a Truddle Gordon 
much I ne) produced several of Sand- 
burg's juvenilia. These are of limited 
literary significance, but the 
encouragement they gave to the , 
young author while he worked es 
an itinerant socialist lecturer aud 
stereoscopic photograph salesmen it 
biographically noteworthy. .. 

Joan Crane's descriptive catalogue 
is a full — In some ways too full- 
record of the entire collection, with 
properly detailed bibliographical 
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Congreve and control of the printed text 


By Nicolas Barker 


In 1968 the Beinecke Library of 

Yale University acquired a fine 

.Parisian Book of Hours (MS 4UU) 

which had formerly belonged to 

Robert Hoc and Chester Beatty. Its 

original 'owner is not iriiowii, but in 

the seven tee nth century a member 

cStQ 1 6 Hii Nth r rtninl ^ ® .-of the De. LAvls- 'family. added his 
cataioBues • Chronological arrange- avmK - ir < ««*,., it«»H n„«vn Tlio 

went emphasizes this basic unity. 


I am not sure that this way of 

looking at the problem is sntisfuc- . . „ 

lory. It raises questions of art- descriptions of the printed material, 
historical method. It is dangerous, including one presumptive, work 
i . „ ... _ „ because too simple, to spilt up an earlier than the prim 017 InRecMeu 

him, as Meiss says, only an especi- oeuvre into different personalities Ecstasy of 1904. Other early writ- . 

* B y M ,£? °n1 Li'.V 1 '.I? Vhi : rR, her than accept that any artist, ings include Incidentals of 1907. “a • 
a style already established in Paris nH(l particularly n gifted one, may collection- of aphorisms drawn horn 

be expected to nave a stylistic evolu- Sandburg’s., early experience as a 

tloil 


It Is a rare year when the twin 
lectureships on bibliography at 
Oxford and Cambridge are occupied 
by scholars of such equal distinction 
as David Foxon and D. F. McKenzie, 
and Professor McKenzie’s Sandars 
Lectures on “ The London Book 
Trade in the Later Seventeenth Cen- 
tury" followed Mr Foxon’s “Pope 
and the Early Eighteenth-century 
Book Trade *■■ Their theme, too, was 
markedly similar: that no editor 
should set to work on a text with- 
out it full understanding of the 
milieu, especially the hook trade, 
in which it came our. Where Pope 
was Mr Foxon's hero, McKenzie’s 
was Congreve, but unlike Mr Foxon, 
be only came to Congreve in his 
lust lecture, by a circuitous and 
deeply interesting route. 

His first lecture, " Poetry, politics, 
and the press", dealt with tho 
decline of the 11 -poetic drama of 
Shakespeare and Jonson. For them 
rnd their contemporaries, “ the 
truest poetry was the most feigning, 
in mode fiction, its medium the 
stage . , , h fiction which mirrored 
the very ttge mid hotly ut ulic lime, 
his form und pressure — one which 
feigned the Commonwealth ”. But 
this function itad been gradually 
usurped by the corantos and new 
hooks (a mirror rather than a 
picture of the age): in 1642, the 
fear when plays were banned, the 
number of pamphlets in the 
Thomason collection soars to a 
record 1,966. 

Titular trails 


But the most significant document 
of Mils change is Jonson’s play 
The Staple of news, first performed 
in 1626, his considered rejoinder 
fo the activities of that devious syn- 
dicate of news booksellers and 

S rioters, Nathaniel Butter, Nicholas 
oume, Downes, Shoffurd, New- 
berry and Thomas Archer, and their 
editor and partner Captain Thomas 
Gainsfurd.' Jonson’s ironic account 
of “ Fittou “ Ambler ”, “ Buz ", 
“Pieklockc”, and the rest throws 
much light on the way they worked, 
even on the breakdown of "the share 
capital of the syndicate which lie 
computes at £1,700. Jonson’s com- 
plaint was u double one: first, that 
what passed for “ true relations" 
were in fact false: that the 

11 Authenticull ” news was often 
" Apocryphal! ” ; second and more 
serious, that by not " feigning.”, the 
newsmen gave only a partial - 
account, aping not instructing their 
readers, no longer auditors. 

But Bourne, Butter and the rest 
had n better grasp, if sometimes 
fumbling, of public opinion, and in 
the Civil War the side for which 
they stood won. In this, the two 
central figures were Michael Sparko 


The career of Giles Calvert is a 
startling justification uf Christopher 
Hill’s thesis in " Milton the radical *' 
(TLS, November 29, 1974) that 
there wus an underground opposi- 
tion to Parliament besides their 
open Cavalier enemy. Taking the 
authors wliu defended Hill’s radi- 
cals, Quakers, Ranters, Levellers, 
Diggers, Sociuians, Muggletoniaiis, 
Radical Independents, Mortnlists, 
and others. Professor McKenzie 
found that in 507 of their books, 
Calvert's name appeared in the 
imprint of 1S6, with Thomas 
Simmons, Calvert's brother-in-law, 
the runner-up with ninety- three. 
Simmons's brother Matthew was the 
leading printer of such hooks ; he 
wus Milton's printer Loo. 

It is not hard to recognize here 
an idealism in the book trade, if not 
a literary idealism, which marches 
Jonson’s. Jonson’s concern with 
the printed image of his work also 
foreshadowed Pope’s deep involve- 
ment with publisher and printer. 
Professor McKenzie’s next lecture 
began with an exordium pleading 
for an extension of historical biblio- 
graphy beyond literary texts to the 
documents (in every sense) of not 


arms, hence its aocepted nttnfo. The 
De L£vis Ilnurs was the manuscript 
chosen by the late Millard . Meiss 
as Ills subject when he was asked 
tn deliver the Yale lecture 011 medie- 
val ilium] nation in April, 1971, and 

the 


allowing an overall picture of the 
Americas to emerge year by year. 

With regard to the British 

Mlontes of North America, the pic- 

Uiro is one of growing diversity and. that lecture is the basis of 
Butouotqy- in spite of mounting present short book, 
attempts at control by the home 
land and the oxternal threat of the 
French and Indians. Most of the 
English colohial , imprints' of 1676 
dealt with the vIcIoub. Indian attacks 
known as King Philip’s War. Fifteen 
tracts refer to Kite dispute caused 
by Sir Edmund Andros’s attempt to 
create a single dominion of Now 


As - specialists of illuminated 
manuscripts know, tho Betnecko 
Library lias been making some spec-' 
taculae acquisitions- of Illuminated 
manuscripts in -reqent years, and 
-Meiss says that . bp hesitated - in 
choosing between various of .its 
treasures. Tho De- Ldvls HoniS 


style already 
for several years Meiss himself 
hedges an this problem, preferring 
to talk of a workshop, or a group, 
or, for the early works, of " the 
Bedford trend ", He writes: 

'The actual constitution of tho 
Bedford group was not constant 
over Its entire history from 14(19 
or enrljer Into the lute 'thirties ; 
occasionally one illuminator 
drooped out or anotliur came in. 
Each of these masters developed 
somewhat differently but tho 
continuous mutual exchango re- 
sulted in a collective evolution 
- of ilic entire group. 


on. Moreover ns Otto Pilch t has wanderer, itinerant worked, public 
written: " Collective execution is speaker, .socialist, and aspiring hu- 


conceivable but not collective inycn 
tlon." Is the continuous develop- 
ment In style and the inventive 


torlcal philosopher ", and Jow/Jy-'., 
An Appreciation (1910), comma- 

' at Sandburg 'by a magician, 


variation of iconography in these Hiventar and violinist. Full descrip- 
man u scripts to he convincingly ex- tic, 11 s ore given of magazines cmauii 
pluined in terms of a chain ot dif- • — r '■ 


iug from Galesburg 111 which some 
ferent artists, rather than of one 0 f Sand bur g'k early work appeared, :■ 
directing head of whuL wos cor; an( i there is an account of the sui) ■ 


ini illy a large and very successful 
enterprise? Certainly the creative 
ability shown In the manuscripts 
especially in ctiUuir com position, 
should not he underestimated. 


Petrarchan roll-call 


Eimiand Aaalnat^ mEW .contains sixteen miniatures attrlbut- ! - - • " 

UlRlftna. A.gain$L this tho CQUlOguc to tho workshnn<s of two • “ ■ — * — ^ 

records many Items dodumendng • 10 - -- worksnops ■ twQ 


*5dS3 -.By Dadd Wrtey ' 

yfcnlaand the spread' of printing ■ . -,j- ssssss ■ gg=S|Bg =a 

. from • Ca'm bridge, Massachusetts; to ■■ thBt . M- eiss • NICHOLAS- MANN 1 ' ■ : 

Bosion, Philadelphia and New York, thus have chosen -to focus on a ”... Mnn|1 ; ... . • . R . 
The first wave of native, imprints ««!*?? th « Bedford Master, since fotrardh Mamiscilpts in the British 
had passed and this volume includes tiivee-volume -French Pointing - ‘ slcS , 

Inter editions of the “Indian Bible”. W tin lima of Jean de .Berry i the 387pp. Verona : Anteitorc. L20.00Q. 
and tho TeptU- Muse. In addition Problem^ .surrounding .the Bedford 
works- of liter aturo' in - England : such - wortcsnpii : are treated only irtclden-- • . 7 .-,.. . 

as Dry.deh’s Indian. Emperor and Tno* eponymous work, -tho Nicholas , 'Manh!#; publication, , wt 

. Aplira Beil n’s ' 
with American 


his introduction that "this corpus 
docs not on tho whole present the 
same essentially national character 

as do the Petrarch manuscripts now , 

found in Italy, France or West Ger- . g nr calendaring, B" d * ls .° JJJ 
many”. He' suggests that only > editorial or annotatory JW 
Iffl 0 • it .W“^ r i5KJi at !S ceduras. So we ore left t wldtji 


viving Hierury manuscripts. One of 
tliehu contains a four-page list «. 
variants keyed 10 a book known W 
only fifteen coplus, ^ ' 

An nvergoiterous treat meol » 
seen at its most prodigal hi the 
two-thirds of the catuloguc, wnic*-. 
prints entire the texts of clBjiff- 
tciur letter* from fcandburg / m ; 
Wright. Twenty-two of tlinM . 
already available in- Harbort 
gutig's 19GR edition of th« ““g 
These plain transcriptions ss» 
wasteful in this confoxt, boMJJ 
technique has avoided any 
decisions about descriptive cats S 


the work of the " mercury- women ”« 
the erratic end not cosily ccimrallud 
distributors of pamphlets, appears 
as a matter of coucerq. From this 
emerged a new figure, the pub- 
lisher, of whom Rundul Taylor was, 
perhaps the first, whose function 
was that of the wholesaler, whose 
job it was to distribute pamphlets 
to the trade outlets. Jt was the 
publisher whose nascent importance 
made possible the cniurol which 
Congreve and laLer Pope exercised 
over their primed works. 

Part of this control wos the desire 
for accuracy. The Society of 
Friends, deprived, us- mm-conform- 
istb, uf the .sufegtiai d of licensing, 
tank special cure to ensure accuracy 
in the ini era sis uf orthodox presen- 
tation uf their views. One of .their 
number, Murk Swanner, was 
appointed corrector at ten shillings 
a week, to su per intend the society's 
primers 'Andrew Sowle and his 
daughter Tace, and Benjamin 
Clarke, who were also wareho users 
and distributors. Swanner^ work 
too was overseen ("don't delay. the 
Coppy by-Itnlick Caracters,”, he was 
told) and specimen pages, number 
of lines, size of letter, and paper, 

“orn- 


. ' -i" " . . L'. — autMiiiriiii (in i:i’Gi] QciisQ i ul iiul «i» mm, ai«c u. .Giiki, anu pU 

and Giles Calvert. Sparke, Prynne s j ust t ^ e 1>ast ^ut the present os well, hod all to be approved by tho M- 

bookseller, vies permanently at wiist he termed " the sociology of ing Mectiiig_of the society. 

r ^ r * vy Council and Sta- the text” demands knowledge of 

tioneis -Company. Jonson (the first historical as well as literary docu- 

£!L"rt2f t . 10 !»«■». not menu, eg the Calendars of State 

just the stage, as his vehicle) wrote pnners (Domestic) and tho minutes 


a n-- — , , • i,,,-- Papers (Domestic) and tho minutes 

A Prince without letters is a Pilot 0 f . the meetings of the Society of 


Snaike Friends (a rich mine). It also de- 


without Eyes " ; but . sp 

answered “There is as well the .mandTaif extension“of the~bfbHo- 
common Sailor as the Pilot, and hce 
sees the storme before it comes, and 
gives notice to the Pilot how to 
steare his course for their best safe- 
gird " ( The Poor Orphans Court , 

1636). 


By Paul Morgan 


A. P. ALLISON and 
V. F. GOLDSMITH t 

[Titles of English Books 
(And of Foreign Books Printed in 
England) 

An Alphabetical Finding-List by 
Title of Books Published under the 
Authors Name, Pseudonym or 
Initials 

Volume 1 : 1475-1640 

,176pp. Folkestone : Dawson. £ 6 . 


when STC 906 Is examined. The 
treatment of well-known plays also 
ignores the rules : Tamburlaine. 

Richard II and Richard III are all 
entered in those words, though pub- 
lished anonymously with longer 
titles than the bare names; how- 
ever, the Tragicnl history of D. 
Faustus, published with Marlowe’s 
name on die title, rates an entry 
under T, but not F. JTlieso are only 
a few examples from many, 

The new STC is being edited 
Harvard;' how this conipila- 


frotn 


were either copied In England or . , j (exls w hich is. neither^* 

were in English hands by the date “J “^edition, from whjjg-;,: 
of VVyatt’s translations from the *?*. biblioeranmcal n> ater,, Lii„ # d '. 
Rime (1527). ProUly no more g“" "g™* 1 ffi In 
than twenty came to England during g[ e sci-?plians end whoseji^^/- 


themes. 

Other aroups : of publications deal 
with less nappy colonial experiences. 
Ninety-six titles refer to the abortive 
Scottish colony at Darien and the 
infamous Salem >vitch trials account 
for five item's in various editions in 
16? liiJtov 1693,-Iq.. order 


Bedford, tvas nrobably begun 6 n the' Mcdidevale e Umtnfstica ., (Volume ' voTumes Whldi came to Brit 

occasion of the duke’s marriage to 18. 1975), is. Nb 6 in the : s 6 rles be oTned S 

A"£* t? "^ensimedto del Codici: Pewar.ches;: Thare'ii %w£'u> In Samt fre 


thus falls after Berry’s death 
1416. 

Tiie Liigon Master's hand is found 
in manuscripts dated between 1401 
and 1411. Meiss dates the-De Levis 
14 


[Fans 1 


V ir the '.hundred years after that. In rtlimitficance needs adequ»k 

of interest and have a bio- ; 

by Sandburg’s Addresser. 

tow l ' 1 Illinois, Smyrna-,- 
Aurora, Hbno^. ^ 


read. 

, . „ . , .. • . • v j 11 “ much to be learnt from the 

chi which already includes liats fist.abblit Eftalisb- wealth and Eng- 
relttlng to Petrarch manuscripts m llsh book-collecting, less about 
France, Switzerland, West Germany English literary culture, -- 
and the United States. It lists 267 . 


J jliougl 1 the first edition of the 
nulagraphlcal Society’s Short-Title 
'-atalogue was distributed to mum- 
7 ri in 1927, it was over a 
.oecacte before auxiliary works based 
it appeared, led by William W. 
Bishop's Preliminary Checklist of 
Jfflericfln Copies of Short-Title 
■ataioqua Books in 1941, followed 
7 useful indexes of Paul G. 
i° JiS?. n * ,, P av *d Ramage, Franklin 
“• William's and E. A. Clough over 
“je yaara, but none tackled a title- 
inaox to a wot'k arranged principally 
111 This has now been 

V n W, ^ A’ F ' AUison and 
I 1 tp. 11 ’ .• a. 50 achieving prac- 
simultaneous publication 
C? SJMWCi revised volumcis 
n &TC which covers I-Z oijly. 

Jjii SLfr " ■ l -> Atlr spelling 
llDhRhpHnfl “ nd PUt 11110 ' a 8 ^ Ct 

iKh8P? s ^ ue . nc ® rhp 

, l «ors name m brackets at the 


Imd 


„ . - in 

no dates are 
STc por this 
omissions, 

?*Jl u ence does !, not 


aawasa natyaui. HUW LIUS (.UU1JJ1JU- 

tion, so cJosely linked to jt, was 
made in ‘England is not satisfac- 
torily explained. Presumably the 
typewritten drafts and some proof- 
sheets” of the revision, referred to 
in tho preface, and kept under 
restricted access in the British 
Library, the Bodleian (as well ns 
Cambridge University Library, un- 
men tion ed here) were used,* al- 
though no acknowledgment what- 
ever is made to the Bibliographical 
Society as owner of the work 
indexed. But these portions' of - 
something in progress form a rather 
unreliable .source, since alterations 
and amendments are made continu- 
ously in the editorial office at Har- 
vard, and do not get incorporated 
into these sheets in England, while 
•the current revision of the first 
half of the alphabet will inevitably 
cause -further changes. Indeed, 
some are already ' evident ; Mr 
Allison and Mrs Goldsmith give 
" Askhnm, A. ” as the author of 
Little herbal, but the latest editing 
has placed the main entry under 
“ Herbal Again, there are twelve 
pames of individuals after Theses 
ophicae, all of which are how 
entered .under various unive 

liberally pro* 


grapher's apparatus, artificially re- 
tricted by the dominant interests of 
past giants like * Greg and 
McKerrow, to such complicated 
documents ns films. 

No textual scholar’s work can he 
better than the evidence on which 
it is based (as Kenney pointed out. 
in The Classical Text); it follows 
that no evidence, however slight 
its apparent connection, can be 
neglected. 

Professor. McKenzie’s demonstra- 
tion of this principle was based on 
two sources. Prom the reports of 
legal proceedings against printers, 
many of them initiated by Roger 
L* Estrange (whose own works 
amplify the evidence), much can 
be learned about the book-trade 
in the later seventeenth century. 
How often, for example,, printing 
was shared between several prJrtfers. 
It mode for speed and also allowed 
tho printer to plead , ignorance of 
the purport of tho book. Equally, 


AH this set the scene for Con- 
greve. His text offers a special 

J iro blent. The firsr quartos, per- 
unctory I 11 presentation but pro- 
bably close to the text as first 
acted, were superseded by Works, 
1710, which Congreve, with Tonson's 
sympathetic -help, 'prepared for 
posterity. In the interval, Jeremy 
Collier’s onslaught on the immora- 
lity of the stage, and the Copyright 
Act of 1709 (styled “An Act for 
the* Encouragement of Learning ”) 
had much altered his position. The 
new proprietorship which he could 
claim in his text led him to -tidy 
and smooth rough edges, and to 
introduce the nedclassical scene 
division and numbering (an impor- 
tation from France). All this was 
to the text’s 1 advantage, but the 
bowdlerlzBtian dictated by the 
change of popular taste took much 
of the gusro and humanity out of 
his plays. This whs a change forced 
011 Congreve (at least, it was not 
due to a natural wish to improve), 
and one cannot but feel it to hnve 
been detrimentals .' 

But Congreve had other reasons 
for altering his plays: "a wisli to 
work with greater ecqnoniy of 
means tfi subtler ends of 'charac- 


ter "a concern for sruliiliiY and 
regularity, in which a literary idi-ui 
or correctness marries u social iilval 
uf order”. In this, which extends 
10 a punctual rcguhiriviuiijj] uf sicci- 
dentals, we can see Tonson's Imml 
as well. Congreve's auingruph is 
irregular in tnis respect, nnd this 
very variance shows iliu dit'lcram 
importance which lie fult ilu-m 10 
have in print. But the fin.il effect 
could not be achieved umil Tunnm 
acquired a printer, Joint Waits, 
capable of realizing all ihese ideals 
in print. The examples on which 
they were based were French: 
scene-division, although uniicipnicd 
by Jonson, was exemplified in the 
Rouen Corneille (1664), iiml on- 
graved headpieces and initiaL in the 
Im primer ie Royalo Terence (1642). 
But innovation, as well as imii.ui<vn, 
was in the nir. The change of for- 
mat from, folio to. " neat " octavo 
comes ill the crucial first years of 
tho eighteenth century. Rowe's 
seminal octavo Shakespeare (1709) 
was followed by CongrovbrDryden'.v 
Virgil, end a host of others.' Jn nil 
This Tonson’s and Congreve's ta-sre 
marc lied together: together ‘they 
founded the interactive relationship 
between nuthor and publisher which 
lies at the root of creative writing 
since. 

The dislodgemcnt of drama with 
the rise of newsbooks ; ■ ihc indif- 
ference of the trade to hicrary 
texts ; the emergence of a new 
political and religious idealism in 
Calvert and others; the disinte- 
grative effect of shared priming ; 
tho rise of the trade publisher to 
handle ephemera ; the-; growth of 
new and cohesive partnerships in 
printing end publishing ; the retreat 
to orthodoxy Jn sqlf-censorship and 
revision ; the insistence on sci'upn- 
■ lous proof correction to define the 
true word ; Tonson's use of the 
trade to serve a classical and Eng- 
lish idealism; the development of 
a more expressive means of com- 
municating its values in typography 
and format (whlah were in turn 
imitated In France); a new sense 
of theatrical occasion in texts ; the 
new and respectful nttitudo to 
authorship exemplified in the 17(19^ 
Act — all these converged r»s Con- 

R reve first wrote and then prepmed 
is plays for press. His editor 
must bear them ell in mind and 
then decide whether, like curlier 
editors, to basa his text mi 
original quartos or the -later 
Works, or,, as Professor McKenzie 
believes, to create, out of this know- 
ledge, an Ideal texr. No editor enn 
avoid the responsibility and tho 
opportunity offered by this kaleido- 
scopic view. 


The fate of the Courts Christian 


By Margaret Bowker 


ROSEMARY O’DAY and 
FELICITY HEAL (Editors) I 

Continuity and Change, 

Personnel and Administration of the 
Church in England 1500-1642 
303j3p. Leicester University Press. 


iven. Since 
Tile-index in- 
dite . strict «... , 
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The delay in publishing articles lias 
resulted, in recent years, in much 
excellent work remaining In the 
comparative obscurity of a thesis ; 
and while it has become epsler to 
read such theses, it is often diffl 
cult to keep abreflst 
done in even « small 


chequered history of the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury ; Stephen 
Lander indicates how in the diocese 
of Chichester, as at 'Liu coin, the 
courts were themsolvcs reformed 
and then wore used' ns the agents 
ot reform in the decode before the 
break with Rome; he. in die a tea that 
by 1536 'their decline had begun 
and in the Marian period the 
dreaded sanction of excommunica- 
tion lost its force. Ralph Houlbrooke 
expands oh this theme from the 
rich court material at Norwich,, and 
indicates how High Commission kept 
at bay the decline of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction until it was turned 
against the Puritans, thereby bring- 
ing the courts spiritual once again 
into the dangerous position of being 


.under various. diversities,.; Ulh ; RefarmatiOft .studio 

LeifleSler 1 


M ___ " M _ HJJW 

a servlce, therefore: In male 



: the Church as a basis of meai'di” 
and -to noako available work that 
was "submerged in unpublished 
theses or hidden in local history 

E ubllcatianB ”, The contribution 
y Andrew Foster on “Tho 
function of a bishop : tho career of 
Richard Neiie 1562-1640” does not 
seem co be drawn from local 
, records, and Buffers from an isola- 
tion which the editors recognizo 
in stating that "more study of the 
pre-Refonhatkm generation of 
bishops is needed”. It was a pity , 
they did not ask Dr Lander to allow . 
the first chapter of his Fh D disser- 
tation on Bishop Sherburne to bo--, 
used (not least as another contribu- ; 
tor did provide two essays), or that . 
Michael Kelly (gdrahteoiy; long in 


as .the. (both by the editorial standards 


P - untife'BwfiAfMjrai'HtH'tfvflH&iwwKKiv vu-Kifc hi ... - , „ . ‘ BbaclcautVr'Mistar ; tion and ^kcellerit Indexes, incliid* 144 (line 7) sht 

; iyfgi 8 s * dates c, : 1410-15, 11iu4 jqfc'dhat Of scribes, iOiiminatbrs, : . 17492 ” (rather 
>■ terminus post. • QT <mw ■ P wafers, ' etc*! Of datod manuscripts 17493 *?), . On 1 
■i of- Hours from the,: Bedford >®nd of- 'mtioiucrip’ts not lister ‘ — L “ 

Vai-:- , >•:* .' '"r ^Tknhop Meiss .cpmpared,'two -Irt roferi'ed to.' The Information . 


graphy now hi hand. 
sgen as Aurora, 1 ** 1 wi l chiean wiU 
_ Delaware and Homer, M ^ .the 

mniuiscriius, these, including manii- The , inclusion of translations in-, remind British r _ ea flinclpl. bac^' (■ l^ J tha W hnoi^ e ^wi U ^L»^ 1 M’ rTe ’'^ nltar Arlnnc* tVimtofi uinmwwn, courts wi . ... 

of, volves tne drawing of ' difficult author's limited ,P r .97*” but 'com'.' , jnuit' oic n° ► user ^ '• ffi* , nrnw able, _in this collection, research shop” is one which was levelled 

. around and ' early H ™ Tack'.' g . • remember that, cer- }hj Jerious route may prove frrltat- ^hich risked a long wait for a fav- at other ecclesiastical Institutions. 

■ n. __ Shaw ana j classes have hem ina to the user. durable editor or an even longer David Marco mbe shows how the 

a title- wait in the toirib of a bottom drawer. Dean and Chapter of Durham tried 

tool in * ' 

into early 

with oocuments sections under tion catalogues are the two. obvious 


to lay a ghost which Would not lie 
down: that of the ancient abbey. 


was not induced to pub-.. 
more pt Ms thesis which 
ly focuses attention on Arch- 
WiBInm watham; A contrl- ' 
the feign of Mary from 
Dr Pogaon would also have helped 
the balance ofcthls section. Equally 
regrettable is the fact that the con- 
tribution of Rosemary O’Day on the 
parish clergy refers us at all critical - 
points to her thesis, and the validity 


L <1 flit • 


UR 

B 0 QKIN 90 DAYS 

VWnkdi.hook nianiiwrjpU bn'all tub - 1 ' 

Jecta. ' E*p»rt .Mi) In*, fliasjHil,‘ tiianar. 

. -MClurs and • mkikatlflg^afl 1 und?r' 

■ ona iOof. Com plated boohs (it 90 ■■ 

days. Loiv b/«sk-sVen. . Two FRt-E .. 
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i,.,,, .--.tWn to the Bedford fM 6acb item listed: Includes . 

Hour* • Itself, These are the Vienna materia] concerning textual cortt^nt i 
Hours. (Codex 4855) "hqd (ue. LatholL'- ind-. codicolOgJcal- description; "'W '■ ■ 
- P'°P -°« ..fPv'.® Brittany -Houri. well' as "other” • .(lift,. twn'-Petraiv". 

Irv the Gulbdpklan Museum. Llsbrnn ' cht * 

. which wus damaged ln : t L ' 

■ flood of .rh^ Tagus ih -3 
’jThd same’ comiioSitiflns 

■pea tea ;with variations' *ii„ 

posits! a development ' towards 


... :iHai oem 

; pap tic qJai- . clqse. ••' Siqce-the.Bet 
ford Hdurs i alone . has ' reliable e* tel 
nidjl evidence Sot Its 1 date, this results-, 


AUTHORS 
BY N.Y. 


id 1 pages takpn 
the revised and 
of STC revealed 

,■ • ac tease one uue omitted iron) each 

lii:.,* wmpller** rule about the . page. It canoaly be .aaiumed' rafet 
anonymous works, there was a certain, amount or burry 
LJjned here as - ' “ books published ■ In Ite compilation, and inadequate 
ionu ! 1 1 ® author's name or pseu- thecking, possibly in — J “* “ 

LW 0 p -atiy: initials that wouldr hn the new STC ban 


durable • editor or an even longer 
wait in the to nib of a bottom drawer. 

Inevitably, in a collection' of this 
kind, the bottom drawer would, have 
been the right place for 'some con-. 

nfiiw'iinfar.' • tributSaiis, 1 ’ out the editors of CoiK - , . _ „ - — — 

l a i w ,. Z tteuin? and Change hsvp had the .. nop necessarily, by' att/of God, into The debt which the editors quite 
_ * a p 5 h«Fm!Sh- problem of gathering together work .secular, canons .died out wu . tw -iQu.iy ac l£uawledKe as being due td 

Si to. the tietSe ctmt^ulty. : PrSSnv tBBSl Sd^ dS.ers, ia 


Only as the monk* who .hod been • . Q f her work must therefore be tested 
changed by Act. of Parliamfem, but: by borrowing It, 


book 

Wholttiy’jtnif booW* 


roup; i. Quite .rigimy .gna .deli-: tut essay js weii wrmen enu enter* , „h 0 ‘ faigy,' .recOHniz&d a •different 
sratply ’ they have not sought ,tijo .tainingj IvAddsnej^ssary seasoning aebt: .tifaf ^Se^lite Hamiltbn 1 
reat names: there are no coiitri-, to : the .rather, dry essays on Peter-; Thompson C and David Kndwles. , 
,.u — *•*-*- .vita, e-^ borough and Chester where the £J!£!D®,wi -i s Whv he writes ,'W. 

authors m cpncBrned.wSth admlni- to walk W tHe^ 

stration and finance: thejrcontrlbu- meS, Tbe noteJ 

scholar^ ' , ' ' valuable, are, hard pSv&iSSS 

.. The essays on the Cfour'ts Chris- ■ . l . , O'Day thesis is dted under, two sets 
dan icohere mpsc successfully, and Continul ty .and-. Change is unsuc-- of Initial^, ad] references arc.piflcea . 
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1 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
1 ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S 






ixc 


£2,1 27*£3,282 { minimum of £2,922 for 
Chartered Librarians) + £312 

An opportunity (or a bright, enthusiastic newly qualified 
or chartered librarian who wishes to make a career 
in work with children, to become a member of our 
Vo ung Peopfo‘9 Department. The post will be based 
at Birkenhead Central Children's Library bin ivilf be 
involved in promoting children's activities throughout 
the Wirral. 

Application forms from the Director of Leisure Services. 
8 Rlversdaie Road, West Kirby, Wlrral, Merseyside, 
returnable by 8 October. 


Bulmershe College 
o/ Higher Education 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 
AND HEAD OF 
RESOURCES CENTRE 

This in « now aenloi post with 
leBponsIblHiy (or a malar library 
and tor iniog rating College learn- 
ing reaouicea including non-book 
material and technical aarvlcoa. 
The College Js looking for a 
graduate Librarian tvlin know- 
ledge and experience In lha ad* 
mlnlalrallo/i ol mufti-media learn- 
ing provision In lha higher edu- 
cation aeclor. 

Salary • scale, £5,840 to 
£7,878. 

Par further dalalla . and- applle*. 

■ lion 1 forma, .returnable ■ by lath 
October, isie. write , fo iht- 

I Smii 1 ITalephona Raiding 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 


Learning Resources Centre 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Salary : £2,9!2£3,702 + 1312 
A lynamic. proessionally-quall- 
fisd Librarian, preferably a 
Graduate, is required (a super- 
vise the counter lending ser- 
vices and assist in the develop- 
ment towards a computerised 
system. Relevant experience 
In a large library system an 
advantage. 

Application forms, to be re- 
lumed by 151h .October, 1876, 
can be obtained with further 
particulars from Personnel 


1YMOUT1 1 FOOT EC WC DRAKE CKtCUS 
PLYMOUTH PL-1 BAA u 




The Librarian of an Oxford College 
• advertised a vary special laed 
• position Tri tKaTLs.- . 

; 1 Nevertheles;s, he re Del ved 13 . 
/applications of a hlgK’standard and . 
was able to fill the position;: . 
satisfactorily from prig of tji'esa. 

. Proof pf the palling power of the 
AdvertfsOment Columns: of 

The Times 
Literary Supplement 

: : ■ ^ 

£ 3 ’ 50 .foi:asihgia column centimetre: 
l ahdj)Po ; jrate. -.y 

Por futtlier: particulars •• •- 

;;';pi 6 ase.,appiy’:i ^o:V. 

v; : X; ^ 

X N$w prihtjno House Square, s 
' LondonWCIX 9EZ "• y 

1 1 : 


Safely in Mines Research Establishment, Sheffield 

Librarian -4P 

£5,21 0-£6, 210 

... to be responsible lor the administration ol all 
research library services including those at the branch 
libraiies at Buxton and Crlcklewood : the work covers 
maintenance o( an information service lor scientific 
stall, purchasing ol books and periodicals, and advising 
on coordination within the HSE of library and informa- 
tion services provided for research stall. 

Candidates must be qualified librarians with experi- 
ence in managing a library. Familiarity with the 
literature of science and engineering and with UDC 
classification is essential. 

Salary, starting at £5,210, rises to £6,210. Non- 
contributoiy pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to be 
returned by 12lh October, 1878) write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants. RQ21 
fJB, or telephone Basingstoke (0258) 68551 (answer- 
ing service operates oulside office hours) or London 
01-839 1992 (2-J-iiour answering service). Please quoin 
Ref. G/9.187/2. 

Health & Safety 
Executive 


WEST GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

REF: SV/037/238 

MORRISTON LIBRARY 

The successful applicant will be responsible 
for the administration of a busy library. Appli- 
cants must be chartered librarians. 

Grade : AP3/4. 

Salary : £3,234-£4,0l4 per annum. 

Application forms returnable by Friday, 
October 8, 1976, are available from the Central 
Personnel Unit, Y.M.C.A. Building, The Kin gs - 
•wbY, Swansea. Telephone : Swansea 54000. 

Please quote reference number. 


oooooao 

GRADUATE 

with -lormal qualifications 
as an Archivist 

to lake charge of the Documentation Unit working 
to the Written ArOhlvaa Officer al its Written 
Arohives Centre at Cave rah am Park (near Reading), 
whioh la responsible fir listing and Indexing all 
..material 1922/64... Wide knowledge of the 20lh 
century. Including broadcasting and previous expert- 

• ' IF” a ®! ml,ar ,f0,d of Information work desirable : 

■ • Ihe ability to supervise staff. ' 

-Si ^ ay b ® h,flher If qualifications 

, exceptional ) x £186 to. rnaxinnurp 23,411 R.a.v . 

I Si? 10 !? 0 | i : ^ rl,a ^mediately; enclosing 

addressed envelope, and quoting reference 70.GJB8 
Jh®' Appolnjmenle Department, BBC, .London 
W 1 A 1AA. Telephone 01-580 4488,. ext. 4819. 


BMC, 

Doncaster Metropolitan 


Mi Buckinghamshire 

yS? County Council 


Senior Assistant 

Stony Stratford Library 

*A.P. 3 £2,922 to £3,232 p.a. 

Senior Assistant 

Book Stock Deparlmenl. County Library 
Headquarters, Aylesbury. ’ 7 

*A.P. 3 £2,922 to £3,202 p.a. 

Minimum requirement, Chartered Librarian 

Mobile Librarian 

(Area), Aylesbury 

*L/S to Bar £2,127 to £2,853 p.a. 

*Plus £312 Annual Salary Supplement 

NJC Conditions of Servlcei Successful candidates sub- 
! ect c!^« mod ' CBl examination. Removal expenses ol up 
to £150 and Lodgings Allowance of £8.00 per -week- 
pending removal. 

Applications (no forma) together with ihe names and 

rnMnif, S0 u M 0t A ,v y° u refereeB - ‘o ‘he County Librarian, 
5?“' Ji®!U AyiMburv.* BuckB. to be received by the 
u ,h i?^ T0 J BER ' 1 970 > ,rom whom further details can 
be obtained. 


County of Cleveland 

LEISURE AND AMENITIES DEPARTMENT ‘ - 
LIBRARY SERVICE ' 

REFERENCE SERVICES 
LIBRARIAN 

£5,001 -£5,304 

A suitably qunllfled and axperlonoad Librarian la raqulrad to Ukr 
raaponilbillty toi tba Raforonco Services Ihroughout lha County. 
Ltbrariaa. which will Involvo parllolpallon In lha selection and 
piovlalon of lelerapce books and other material!. Outlet wilt 
also Inoludo the supervision o( lha Information atrvlee to Member* 
and Council Dopartinanta, ■■ wall as lha. County Arbhlvaa, 

- Tlio port offers valuable experience to a porabn with organising 
ability and nblo to work on thou awn Initiative. 

In approved oases, llnanclnl naeisianco with lha removal ol 
housohold of In els will bo available. Temporary, ho using aooom- 
modnllon lor mnrrlod couploa may Uo avollablo in appiovfld cases, 
within Ihe County nron. 

Purlhor details and forms ol applleailon ere evallabla from ths . 
Countv Librarian, Control Library, Victoria Square, Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland, lo whom Ihoy should be returned by Oolobar •, 1*7*. 


UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 


ARCHITECTURE 


■ /. 
•/ V f ■ 


A|>pllcadons are Invited Tor teaching Ri»uolntmpnts In the 
School of Arc hi toe rare from candidates w4h rdbvant qwnu- 
ficadoiw and teaching/ research experience. Preference win 
bo given to candidates who , are able to teach la one or 
more of the following areas’: Daalsn ; Building Economics; 
Building Technology. Gross monthly emoluments In nie 
range from SS 1,390 to S$4,750 approx., the initial , 

depending on the candidate's qualifications and experience, 
and the level of appointment offered. The gross »8 10l “V 
merits comprise basic salary and the National Wages conn- < 
ctl wage allowances. In addition, the University PM?-* 
,13th montfi annual allowance of one montli’a salary 
December of each year ; and contributes to pie 
member's provident fund at 15 per cent of paslc 
and allowances. Leave, medical, housing and .draff. PHr' 
PJte are' also available. Ceridldates should .wrftt.wyf! 

ssssfi. 

andotso the names and addressee of rtiree tWtrees. 


Portshfiouth 


Polytechnic 


Assistant Librarian . - 

cstdobs aria invited from graduate librarians, 
rabiy ■ wldv awdemfc MbfOry experience,'- for 
ost of Aaslstartt Ubrariari tq be rbspdriSHble 


6ber^l97 




There Is a vacancy for a Group Arcbivlet end 
Records Manager at the Head Olffce, Piescot 
Road, SI. H elans. 

iVha euccflBsful candidate will be responsible 
lo the Company Secretary for the orgsnlsetion 
end accessibility of the Company's arohives 
and for the maintenance and extension of Its . 

cords management service. 

Applications are Invited from men and woht'en 
rith a degree In History, or other appropriate 
Isdplino, and preferably a diploma In archives 
administration. Relevant archival experience is 
essential. 

Inltiol. salary, -appropriate to qualifications, age 
end experience. Is not lass than £4400 per 
ainum plus supplement, and the conditions of 
twice Include a wide rongo of fringe benefits, 
write for an application form, quoting 
nee P245/1 to: 

Shuttleworth 
p Personnel Services 
igton Brothers Limited 
sot Roed; St. Helena, 
eyalde,.WA10 3TT, 

PILKINGTON 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
LIBRARY 

flood Honours graduate ora 

LTuW 

Wo ESSEX 5SS?^iW.Wi 

opnolnimont oct a» Wbllonranhicji 
HSlBtant to l ho Doputy klbrxrlan. 

r^on^ will bn mado at a point boiow 

ol two rolorons. should rusch ihq 
Unkvorsliy Librarian, LTnlvorrtlv at 

S flitol UbrSnT ^I 1 (nrfoll Avonuo. 

riatoi nefi itJ. vAtUln one wj»u 
of lha appcBnnce or this sdver 11 Io- 
nian t, 

NENE COLLEGE 

al AVW,U ° 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

APPLICATIONS wo Invited for 
ilia post or KianABlAN at Bawdicy 

Library. A Charlorod Librarian la 
profomid but candldatos who liavn 
nattod tlio final oxaminotlan or 
(ho Library Asaotlallon or tla 

» valent and navq nuovant ox 
>nc«, will also be consldorod 
Salary, Llbrorlana* Spoctal Scalo 
to lha niexlmum, aiarUne point tub. 
tod lo qualinrallona and aScparionco. 


i i.ro jm.ir-itin, ■ i.pa i.j'iin in-in 


Orovo. Worcaslor WR1 3BY1 Clos- 
daio. Friday, BUi Octobor, 


LIBRARY A8SI8TANT 

. We rgqulro an ASSISTANT I 
charge or ordering lo Join a friend! 
-roup of people In Uic liulllulo' 
brary. Tho pirran appointed wl 
bio for oil ordering ai 
if hooka and olhar no 
Utaiwiura and will 


PEftSOWAL | 

ISBARCH anil MBS lyplng' under- 
taken. For nut nhono '/a 1-3707 
hoiwocn a. -10-0.30 MoniLiy to 


1MMEDIATC ADVANCES 
£50 to £10,000 

Ho socurlty noodod 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

Jl Clifford Bireel 
Now Bond Strom. London. IV. 1 
III. 01-734 6983 or M14 


ARTS THHATRB. Bflll 3134. off 
LoTcoitcr 8q.. Tom Bmpoard a 
. Duly Llnon ’V Mon-,.niura 
a.ao. Prt.-8al. . 7 and O.ifl, 


a.ag, Prl.-Sal. 7 and b.jo, 
r ‘ i7io hounlcil B5 nnna. in iho 
Wait Bnd,* 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Wl INVITB YOU la .Ckplarn tho 
ctianco, the inusicnl 


RBSBARCH A9S1SIANCE. 
nr&duaiea, wide ranoo a. 
aactal bcTc 
camtnlaslp 


inuc. nenDun 

ranao aria and 

S (a, luiaarlalca 
Inn IronelB* 



| CdRNVVALL A 

! [, Camborne School of Mines 

Librarian 

’ *. • . 1 •* -» hi • ••• * b 
l.v . % •*% **• fgv* 

• £2;439— £3,594 p.a. 

E lncy occurs for . a qualified librarian to 
ince duties on 1st November 1976 or aa 
I possible thereafter. In addition to running 
hoofs library with the aid of three assist- 
liie position entails Involvement in a dcvc- 
, county-wide, technical iqforiqatjqn service. 

ftool awards degrees at both undergraduate 
Ktgraduate levels.- Preference will be given 
brants havlqg experience in. a .scientific or 
eriug library, and a knowledge of micro* 
iclllttes would be an advantage. 

pa salary , will be within the above Librarian's 
pie, which Includes £312 p.a. supplement. The 
Km mum. for 1 Chartered Librarians will be £3,234 . 

kthec pardcuurs and application forms may be 
punned rrom the Registrar, Camborne School of 
.Trpvenson, Pool, Redruth, Cornwall TR15 
Closing date '"* .nnllnllmia Bth flptnliw. 


cw. Nano CoMbbo. Mou lion Park, 
Nartbampion. raturnablo by B 
betobor. 

REDBRIDGE AND 
WALTHAM FOREST 

HEALTH, AUTHORITY 1 

WEST RODWO DISTRICT, ' 

Woo- ®j^ 5 i S’%f^ L 0 ” ,, n 

“Mr 

Tho appoinfmom »» ,l«inicuiarly 

E nncornod wtili nursoa »n lTV ln tnP* 
ui Involvoo wo** 
rary usora 

oiSaSFL... - ■— 

f V- tt al or OYOr 

nor annum nlUP 


htlna nius RSia 
supplomont, atartlda 

1 3 pro rota lo full Umo 1 36 hourai 
t .074 plus London Walahllng and 
aupplamont. 

,oS n K. , '« R* Sr'BES 
N «E«"fepSf,' 

Loytonstone. London. Ell iNR. 


'UNIVERSITY. OF 8HEFF1ELD 

THE UBRARY 

m D ^«c.V D « c Uoh 
vo rally library. 


lo mlnliln a good rota- 
with pumiBhora. Tho work 
varied hy helping out with 


ncilqna^iuch as book pro- 
ccaatng and Inquiry desk work. 

. Although wo would prefer a am o 




[.“min.?'"® 


Although wo would prefer aoine 
library oxpmHoneo. wo would bo 
willing to Train somebody Inloroalod 
In working In n library Tor lha 
Ural ilmu. 

. • Salary In range £3,310 I to £3.017. 
Including London allowancg, 

orrfeor, Brtdan nralltutn 6r Manago- 
* MID HERTS COLLEGE 

Wolwyn ffk 

MlOn LIBRARY ASSISTANT A 
-iL-L.ii.lod Ubrarlan, Prararably with 
oxnerfonoo, is rcnulrtrf irVimndlolply 

ffinSSS W 

BK.’fflswe M 


cammlislpna liirfudina tram 
lion. Access Brill in Mui 
. llbrnfioa-— Houilndne A 

claim. 3S WODdhayns Kood, 
don. S.W.19. 01*047 fiSli. 


manm. | 
WolSeyhalli 

THE OXFORD CORREOraNDENCE COLLEGE 1 
liuiiriudb] cfcCCl -- 

&EQ AEESB.O.E, 

JIND PROFESSIONAL 00URSE8 

ftHpnpilntu' 

WHHMtwinwiaa.miM. 
iwomwwtwir.ii, o.fori oxrffjt 


rLiyUim and brat wuiiln lha 
banco/ Drama , through crcalLvo 
movsinont and oKproaalon. All 
■re wi?icomo to open cinanoa an 
Tiicsdayi and Thursilnya, 7 ii.m-4 

JLPWSWVi.'KBS 

(South Konihigian i , and hridayo. 
7 p.m. -n.no p.m., siudlo 8» 
Donee Conlro. 12 Floral Bircoi. 
W.C.a {Cnvont Cordon >. CIoibob 
am bra co tno Inlorprclallona or 
etry <T. B. Eliot i, tho CImiTi 
ook banco. Tumplo Danclrt 
lalL), " MIim Luba (rntu th 
inno. and Martha Rrahdm _an 


M III 


inno, and Martha nrjhjm an 
tan-Wlgman tcclinlquaa. Trip 
Saragaa. 603 


1 FOR SALE HI WMtTED \ 

AUTOanAPHB.— -Jon ra.h nrlcoB 
paid loi loll or h din) nucnniuniB 
F.t inmoua pnopin. — Hnvd lor 
froo bruchura on '• l low in aoJL 
unur AulODTOPho .(.harka E« 


Wiahoa to nastf 

fe^nvofcae 


AUCTIONS 


. Jffes- A^b?E!UaS 

1 ^ *■ “V ^ J 

' - i .*• •+ V % 1 ■ , • a - • 


teiSa&.r 8ca, ° 

Further dpialli. and apnll 
irniB may ho obialnqd froi 


■ eim-.l-liJIR-.lil'M ■: 


Dos onlay ageu- 
r condJllbn* In 
ings Ncceilonl 


and 1 A 
fchemo. 


SUTTOUndlnDS oscellonl 
ind alck pay arrangemenia 
g onerous auperannuo|Ion 


, ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
county unnAnv 

GUBUi^ORD^IBTlHCT 
ABSIffTANT LIBRA RIAN A.P.S 

kssb^sr . 

Al is* ptfPTO 

■^'Xr n 

is®is£bfflSs!? SocAn “ 

A^llcalfe m vjiunp^no M 


, LIBRARIAN 

'anmiin 


3,000 VOLUMES 

* . FROM THE 16TH-2dTH CENTURY 

. . . including 

Important collections on tho Fins Arts anil collecting, and 
uf Press Books, limited editions and presentation copies ; 
with other sections on Natural History anil tlio Sciences, 
Topography and Travel, otci ; anti assembly of general 
History and Literature, ■ with a few autograph letters end 
historical do cum outs. • ■ 

To be sold at auction by 

T. R. G. LAWRENCE & SON (Fine Art) 

at tlielr Crewkernc Salerooms— 
on Thursday, 7th October, 1976 at 10.30 a.m. Illustrated 
Catalogues 60p by post from the Auctioneers ; 19B Market 
Street, Crowkeme,- Somerset. Tel: -.(MS 031) 3041 .■ 
MEMBERS OF .THE SOCIETY OF FINE ART ; 

, AUCTIONEERS . 

DDK AUCTIONS, monthly Al Brio* 


ROOK AUCTIONS, monthly At Hrta- 


IGHTON 

RYTECHNIC 



■Jv>! 

mmmm 



“■VSi 


IfORMATION SPECIALIST IN 
ALpOUlNQ— E3,591-E5,80S 

d Librarian who haa under taken catplogtilnff, classllloa 



‘ i 1 



jfHB 




^sLLfr 


Bis- 





GERMAN TRANSLATION SERVICE 
OFFERER t— 

CMOusH-aenMAN 
OBRMAN-fiNOUaH 
‘ HANS- HAMMERSCHMIDT 
BS Ctlarlgg Street, -. 

. Oxford 0X4 8AT 
■ . 'Phpne (OS SB)' 41700 1 




S UNIVERSITY 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


BOOKS i fRIHTS ' 






















